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This book makes no pretension to give a complete or even systematic 
survey of Phyaical Chemistry ; its main object is to be expluiiatoiy. 
I have found, in the course of ten years' experience in teaching the 
subject, that the average student derives littie real benefit from reading 
the larger works which have hitherto been at his disposal, owing chieQy 
lo bis inability to effect a connection between the ordinary chemical 
knowledge he possesses and the new material placed before him. He 
keeps his everyday chemistry and his physical chemistry strictly apart, 
with the result that instead of obtaining any help from the new 
discipline in the comprehension of hia descriptive or practical work, 
he merely finds himself cumbered with an additional burthen on the 
memory, which is to all intents and purposes utterly useless. This 
state of affairs I have endeavoured to remedy in the present volume 
by selecting certain chapters of Physical Chemistry and treating the 
subjects contained in them at some length, with a constant view to 
their practical application. In choice of subjects and mode of treatment 
I have been guided by my own teaching experience. I have striven 
to smooth, as far as may he, the difficulties that beset the studenfa 
path, and to point out where the hidden pitfalls lie. If I have been 
successful in my object, the student, after a careful perusal of this 
introductory text-book, should be in a [Kisition to pj-ofit by the study 
of the larger systematic works of Ostwalil, Nernst, and van 't Hoff. 

Ab I have assumed that the student who uses this book has already 
taken ordinary courses in chemistry and physics, I have devoted little 
or no apace to the explr.nation of terms or elementary notions which 
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are adequately treated in the text-books on those subjects. I have 
throughout avoided the use of any but the most elementary mathematics, 
the only portion of the book requiring a rudimentary knowledge of the 
calculus being the last chapter, which contains the thermodynamical 
proofs of greatest value to the chemist. 

Since it is of the utmost importance that even beginners in physical 
chemistry should become acquainted at first hand with original work 
on the subject, I have given a few references to papers generally 
accessible to English-speaking students. 

J. WALKER. 

August 1899. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

The present edition diti'ers from those that have preceded it in many 
points of detail. Where recent researches have afforded more accurate 
numerical values or better illustrative examples than those formerly 
available, the newer data have as far as possible been substituted. 
Numerous additions have been made both to text and references, and 
in particular the book has been enlarged by the inclusion of several 
sections dealing with the behaviour of radioactive elements (e,g, pp. 
217, 281), a chapter on Atomic and Molecular Dimensions (Chapter 
XX.), and one on Neutrality and Salt-Hydrolysis (Chapter XXVII.). 

J. W. 

DeeemJber 1906. 
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UNITS AND STANDARDS OF MEASOREMENT 

To express the magnitude of anything, we use in general a i 
and a name. Thus we speak of a length of 3 feet, a temperature 
difference of IS degrees, und so forth. The name is the name of the 
anit in terms of which the magnitude ia measured, and the number 
indicalea the number of times this unit is contained in the given 
magnitude. The selection of the unit in each case Is arbitrary, and 
regulated solely by our convenience. In different countries different 
units of length are in vogue, and even in the same country it is 
found convenient to adopt sometimes one unit, aometimea another. 
Lengths, for example, when very great are expreased in miles ; when 
BUiall, in inches ; and we also find in use the foot and yard as units 
for intermediate lengths. Such unite aa these British measures of 
length were fixed by custom and convention, and for the purposes 
of everyday life are convenient enough. When we come, however, 
to the discussion of acientific problema, we find that they are un- 
suitable and inconvenient, leading to clumsy calculations the greater 
part of which could be dispensed with if the units of the various 
magnitudes were properly selected. There is, for instance, no 
simple relation between any of the British units of length and 
the naual British standard of capacity — the gallon. Now lengths, 
volumes, and weights often enter in such a way into scientific calcula- 
tions that the existence of simple relations between the units of 
these magnitudes enables us to perform a calculation mentally which 
would necessitate a tedious arithmetical operation were the units 
not thus simply related. 

The first requirement of a convenient ayatem of measurement is 
that all multiples and subdivisions of the unit chosen should be 
decimal, in order to be in harmony with our decimal system of 
numeration. For scientific purposes the decimal principle of measure- 
ment is uniformly accepted, save in circular measure and in the 
measurement of time, where the ancient sexagesimal system (of 
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counting by sixties) still in part prevails. The unit of length is 
subdivided into tenths, hundredths, and thousHndths if we wish to 
use the smaller derived units; if we desire a larger derived unit we 
take it ten, a hundred, or a thousand times greater than the funda- 
mental unit. The choice of this fundamental unit is, as has been 
already stated, quite arbitrary. At the time of the French Revolution, 
when a decimal system was first adopted iu a thoroughgoing manner, 
the unit of length, the metre, was selected because it was of a 
convenient length for practical measurement, and in particular because 
it was supposed to have a natural relation to the size of the earth, ten 
million metres measiuing exactly the quadrant of a circle through the 
poles. The value of the fundamental length therefore depended 
theoretically on the determination of the length of the earth's 
meridional quadrant. But the degree of accuracy with which this 
determination can be made is far inferior to that obtainable ui 
comparing two short lengths (say a metre) together. If the metre 
then were strictly defined by the earth's dimensions, the fundamental 
anit of length would change with every fiesh determination of the 
polar circumference. For practical purposes the metre is legally 
defined as the distance, under certain conditions, between two marks 
on a rod of platinum -iridium preserved in Paris, and the supposed 
exact relation to the earth's circumference has been given up.^ 
Copies of this standard have been made and distributed, and the 
relation between them and similar standards of length, such as the 
yard, have been determined with great exactness. 

For many scientific purposes, the hundredth part of the metre, 
the centlmfitre, is a convenient unit, and in what follows we shall 
generally make use of it in calculations. 

The unit of mass (or weight),* the grain, was primarily defined 
as the mass (or weight) of 1 cubic centimetre of water at the 
temperature at which its density is greatest, viz. 4° C. Here we 
depend on the constancy of the properties of an arbitrary substance 
^pure water) to establish a relation between the units of weight and 
of cubical capacity, or volume. The original standard kUo^am was 
constructed in accordance with this relation, being made equal to 
1000 grama as above defined, i.e. equal in weight to a cubic 
decimetre of water at its maximum density point. Since it is 
possible, however, to compare weights with each other with much 
greater accuracy than is attainable in the measurement of volumes, the 
exact relationship between the two units has been allowed to drop, 
and for exact purposes the kilogram is defined as the weight of the 

' According to reteut mea-inrement. the ten-milliontb part of the earth's quadrsnt 
u Dearly 01 milliQielreB longer thnji the stmiditrd metre. 

' When a chemist uics hu ordinary balance he directly comparea jceigtUa, but, sinet 
at any one place weight L> ptoportioual to uiua, he indirectly comparer the matsti of 
the snbatanccB on the two pann. So fur, then, u meuuremenC of quantity of aiateriBl 
}r the balance ia concerned, the termi are interehangeable. 
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plattaum standard kilogram kept in ParU.' For the purposeB of the 
chemist the relation between the units of weight and volume as 
originally defined may be looked upon as exact, eince the error is not 
greater than O^Ol per cent, a degree of accuracy to which the chemiat 
attains only in exceptional circumstances. For measuring the volume 
of liquidfl, the litre ia defined, not ae a cubic decimetre, but as the 
volume occupied by a quantity of water which will balance the 
standard kilogram in vacuo at 4° G. 

The unit of time seldom enters into chemical calculations. The 
standard for the unit is derived from the length of time oecessary 
for the performance of some cosmical process — for example, the time 
taken by the earth to perform a complete revolution on its axis. The 
minute, as roeitsured by a good-going clock or watch, is the unit 
generally employed in determinations of the velocity of chemical 
actions. 

The units of length, weight, and time being once fixed, a great 
many derived units may be fixed in their turn. The C.G.S. 
system, which takes, as the letters indicate, the centimetre, the 
gram, and the second for the fundamental units, is very frequently 
employed, especially in theoretical calculations, and we shall often 
have occasion to use it. For example, instead of expressing the 
average atmospheric pressure as that of a column of mercury 76 cm. 
high, it is expedient in many calculations to give the pressure in 
grams per square centimetre. The conversion may easily be 
performed as follows. Suppose the crosa-aection of the mercury 
column to be 1 sq. cm., then if the height of the column is 76 cm., the 
total volume of mercury is 76 cc, and the pressure jwr square centi- 
metre is the weight of 76 cc. of mercury, viz. 1033 g.^ The 
average pressure of the atmosphere, then, is equal to 1033 g. per 
square centimetre. 

The specific volume of a substance may be defined as the number 

of units of volume which are occupied by unit weight of the substance, 

I In the above system it is therefore the number of cubic centimetres 

b^oeeupied by one gram. The specific weight, or density, of a substance 

^Bl'lbe number of units of weight which occupy unit volume : in the 

^P ■'fo gire au idea of the dilGcult; of accurate niusurftaeiit wbeu volumes are con- 
^P««aad, the roUowing example may suffics. By Act of PDrliaineat a gallon vaa defined 
L aa •qua) to 4*&iS4SS lltrsB, tbb number being derived h'Dm the vieigbt of a cubic iucli of 
water in graini, and tbe relatloa between tbe Inch and tbe deeimetie, a litre being 
(Bppoaed equal to a cubic decimatre. The origioal deficitioa of tbe gallon i( "the 
Tolnme at S2° F. of a quantity uf vater which balances 10 brsas pound waighta (true in 
Taeno, and of specific gravity S'llS) in air at 62° F. and 30 inches preaeure (barometer 
reduced to the freezing point) and two-thirdB aatarated with moiature. " Prom thla 
definition, and the relation of tbe pound to the kUograin, Dittmar calculated that 1 
gallon ii equal to 4'545S3 litres, a vnine which diften from this itatulory relation by 1 
put in 2000. By an Order la CouocU of May 189S, the gallon was mode equivalent 
to 4 61596 Uties. 

* TOiU valaa U obtained by multiplying 78 by the specific gravity of mercnry, vii. 
lS-5». 
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above Byetem, the number of grams which occupy one cubic centi- 
metre. 

Theae definitions are directly derived from the units of weight and 
volume, and are independent of the properties of any substance save 
that considered. For purposes of measurement in the case of solida 
and liquids, however, it is much more convenient and accurate to com- 
pare the density or specific volume of one substance with that of 
another arbitrarily chosen as standard, than to effect an absolute deter- 
mination by measuring both weight and volume of one and the same 
substance. The substance usually chosen as the standard of com- 
parison is water, and that for two reasons. In the first place, water is 
easily obtained and easily purified ; in the second place, water is a 
standard substance in other respects ; iu particular it is the substance 
which was used to fix the relation between the units of weight and 
of volume. From this relation the density of water in our units 
is I (cp. p. 2), so that if we take water as our standard, and refer all 
densities to it as the unit, we have what are reiilly relative densities, 
although if measured at 4" the numbers obtained do not differ greatly 
from the absolute densities of the substances. The actual comparison 
is made in the case of liquids by weighing the same tared vessel 
filled with water, and filled with the liquid whose density is to bo 
determined. Although the actual volume is unknown, it is knowa 
to be the same in both cases, so that the quotient of the weight 
of liquid by the weight of water gives the relative density of tha 
liquid. 

In order to specify with exactness the density of a substance, it is 
necessary to indicate at what temperature the determination or com- 
parison has been made. As substances change in temperature they 
invariably change in volume, so that the absolute density varies with 
the temperature. In specifying the relative density, or specific gravity, 
it is not only necessary to give the temperature at which the substance 
is weighed, but also the temperature at which the equal volume of 
water is weighed. Thus we meet with such data as the following, 
: r0653, which indicates that the weight of the substance at 




Ight of the same volume of 
are both for the same 
weighed at this tempera 



15'0 is r0653 times as much as the weig 

water at 4^ As a general rule, the wei 

temperature, say 15"; or the substance i 

ture and referred either directly or by calculation to water at 4°, its 

maximum density point. In the latter case the density given is 

very nearly equal to the absolute density of the substance at the 

specified temperature. 

Quantities of matter may always be expressed in terms of the unit 
of weight irrespective of the form in which the matter may exist. 
WTien we come to measure energy we find no such common unit in 
which ite amount may be expressed. Each form of energy, such as 
heat, work, electrical energy, has its own special unit, but according ta 
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the Law of Conservation of Energy, a given amount of any one form of 
energy is under all circumfltances equivalent to constant amounts of 
the other kinds of energy ; we have therefore merely to ascertain the 
relation between the different Bpecial energy unita in order to express 
a given amount of energy in terms of any one of these units. Thus 
electrical energy is iiBually expressed in volt-coulomba, but it may 
easily be expressed in terms of the mechanical or heat units, the 
numbers then indicating the amotinta of mechanical or thermal energy 
into which the electrical energy may be converted. 

The " absolute " unit of mechaoicul energy, the erg, is the product 
of the unit of length into the " absolute " unit of force, or dynfl, i.e. 
the force necessary to impart to a maas of 1 g. in a second a velocity 
of 1 cm. per second. For our purposes, however, it will generally 1>B 
more convenient to use gravitation units, in the definition of which 
the value of the earth's gravitational attraction for bodies on its 
Burface is involved. The unit of force thus defined is the weight of 
1 g., and is equal to 961 dynes. The unit of mechanical energy is 
therefore the product of this unit into the unit of length, i.e. the 

gram-centimetre. 

To obtain the unit of heat and a scale of temperature it is again 
necessary to refer to the properties of some arbitrarily-chosen substance 
or substances. In the construction of a scale of temperature it is 
customary to fix two points by means of well-defined and presumably 
constant properties of some standard substance, and divide the range 
between these two points into equal arbitrary units as measured by the 
change in property of some substance caused by change of temperature. 
Thus in the centigrade acale the two points which are fixed are 
first, the freezing point of the standard substance water, and second, 
its boiling point under a pressure of 76 cm. of mercury. When 
we use a mercury thermometer it ia assumed that equal changes 
in volume of the mercury correspond to equal changes of 
temperature,' so by dividing the whole change of volume of the 
mercury between the freezing and boiling points of water into 100 
equal portions, we obtain an ordinary centigrade thermometer. 
Similarly, if we use a hydrogen thermometer, we assume that equal 
increments of volume correspond to equal increments of temperature. 
In each case we depend for our measurement of temperature on the 
properties of some particular subatance, and it does not at all follow 
that the temperature as measured by one substance will exactly 
coincide with the temperature as measured by another. In point of 
fact, the temperatures registered by the mercury and hydrogen 
thermometers never exactly agree except where the two thermometers 
were originally made to correspond when their fixed points were 
determined. For accurate comparative work temperatures are 
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referred to an intenmtional hydrogen scale. The "international" 
hydrogen thermometer is a constant- volume instrument, that is, 
instead of measuring the change of volume caused by change of 
temperature, we measure the change of pressure, when the volume i« 
kept constant. The scale is defined as having " fixed points at the 
temperature of melting ice (0") and that of the vapour of distilled 
water in ebullition {100"), under the normal atmospheric pressure ; 
the hydrogen being taken uniler the manometric initial pressure 
of 1 metro of mercury." For temperatures between 0" and 100^ the 
maximum difference between the international and the Kew standard 
mercury thermometers only amounts to a few hundredths of a degree 
centigrade. 

In theoretical calculations absolute temperatures are frequently 
employed. The absolute scale of temperature has degrees of the 
same size as centigrade degrees, but starts from a point 273 degrees 
below zero centigrade. The absolute temperature is therefore 
obtained by adding 273 to the temperature in the centigrade scale. 

The usual unit of beat for chemical purposes is the " small calorie " 
or gram calorie. It ia roughly defined as the quantity of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one gram of water through one 
degree centigrade. This quantity is not exactly the same at all tem- 
peraturea, t.g. the amount of heat necessary to warm a gram of water 
from 0" to 1° is somewhat different from that required to heat it from 
99° to 100". It is therefore necessary to specify the temperature at 
which the heating takes place. Practically the caloric measured at 
the ordinary temperature, say from 18° to 16°, is the most convenient. 
The great or kUogram calorie is 1000 times the small calorie. A 
centuple calorie has also been proposed. It is the quantity of heat 
required to raise a gram of water from 0° to 100°, and is very nearly 
equal to 100 amal! calories. It is usually denoted by the symbol K, 
and we have thus the following relation of heat units: — 1 Cal. = 
10 K= 1000 cal. 

It is a matter of importance to fix the relation of the mechanical 
unit of energy to the heat unit, i.e. to determine the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. Mechanical energy, e.g. the energy of a falling 
body, is converted by friction or otherwise into heat, the amount of 
mechanical energy and the amount of heat resulting from it being 
both measured. In this way it has been found that 42,720 gram 
centimetres are equivalent to 1 gram calorie at 15°, ?>. 42,720 grama 
falling through a centimetre will generate enough heat in a friction 
apparatus to raise the temperature of a gram of water one degree 
at 15°. In the sequel we shall denote this value by J. 

Another unit of heat has recently been used for thermochemical 
purposes. It is called a joule, and is simply related to the unit of 
mechanical energy, being equivalent to 10,000,000 ergs. It ia 
denoted by the letter j ; a larger unit, the kilojoule, equal to 1000 j, 
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may be denoted by the symbol Kj. The relationa between these and 
the calorie for 15° are given by the equations 

1 cal. = 4-189 ]'. 1 j = 02387 cal. 

1 Cal. = 4-189 Kj. 1 Kj = 0-2387 Cal. 

The relations between the units employed in electrical meaaure- 
mentB have been the subject of many accurate experimental investiga- 
tiona. The units have been chosen theoretically so as to give a unit 
of electrical energy which bears a simple relation to the absolute unit 
of mechanical energy. The theoretical unit of resistance, the ohm, 
may be practically defined as the resistance at 0' of a column of 
mercury I sq. mm. in section, and 1 "0630 metres long. A convenient 
practical unit, the Siemens mercury unit, is the resistance of a similar 
column exactly a metre long. Specific conductivity is expresseil 
in terms of the conductivity of a substance, of which a cube having 
1 cm. edge, shows a resistance of 1 ohm between a pair of opposite 
faces. Thus the specific conductivity of mercury at 0° is 10630 in 
terms of this unit, aa a reference to the practical definition of the ohm 
will show, The symbol k is usually employed to denote the specific 
conductivity as thus defined. 

The unit quantity of electricity, the coulomb, can be defined as 
the quantity of electricity which will deposit Til 8 mg. of silver from 
a solution of a silver salt under properly chosen conditions. The 
electrochemical unit, or faraday, which is equal to 96,540 coulombs, 
la the charge of electricity carried by one gram-equivalent of an 
ion, e.g. the charge carried by 107-9 grams of silver as ion. 

The unit of potential difference or electromotive force, the volt, 
is so related to the previous units that when the potential difference 
between the ends of a resistance of 1 ohm is 1 volt, a current of 
1 coulomb per second (1 ampere) will pass through the resistance. 
For purposes of comparison the diiTerence of potential between the 
electrodes of a normal galvanic cell is used as standard. Thus a Clark's 
cell, which is frequently employed for this purpose, has a potential 
difference between its electrodes equal to 1-433 volts at 15". The 
tiiiit of electrical energy, the VOlt-COOlomb, is the product of the volt 
into the coulomb, and is equivalent to 1 joule, 10' ergs, or 10,197 
gra m-centimetres. 

Tn connection with the Buhject of units, the student is strongly recom- 
mended to read Ci.kbk-Maxwell, Tktory of Heat, Chaps. I. -IV. 




Cbemists have for long been in the habit of expressing their experi- 
mental results in terms of the Atomic Theory propounded by Dalton 
at the beginning of last century. At the time of its inception the 
facts which this theory had to explain were comparatively few in 
number and simple in character. Nowadays, the experimental data 
are numberless, and often of great complexity, yet the atomic theory 
is still capable of afTording an easy and convenient mode of formiUation 
for them, and is therefore to be pronounced a good theory. It is true 
that in the course of years the notions associated with the term 
" atom " have undergone many changes, but Dalton's fundamental idea 
la unaltered, and seems likely to persist for many years to come. 

The results of chemical analysis show that most substances can be 
split up into something simpler than themselves, but that a few, some 
eighty, resist all attempts at decomposition, and are incapable of 
being built up by the union of any other substances. These unde- 
composed bodies we agree to call elements, and to express the com- 
position of all other bodies in terms of them. It does not, of course, 
follow that because we have hitherto been unable to decompose these 
elements, methods may not at some later time be found for effect- 
ing their decomposition ; indeed, from recent investigations it would 
appear that the radioactive elements are subject to a constant process 
of spontaneous disintegration. However this may be, we shall see in 
the sequel that the elements form a group of substances, singular not 
only with respect to the resistance which they offer to decomposition, 
but also with respect to certain regularities displayed by them and 
not shared by the substances which go under the name of compounds. 

The atomic theory as at present understood affords a simple ex- 
planation of the manner in which elements unite to form compounds. 
Each element is assumed to be not infinitely divisible, but to consist 
rather of minute indivisible particles — the atoms — all alike amongst 
themselves, especially with respect to their weight. The atoms of 
different elements are supposed to differ in weight and in other 
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properties. Compounds must, on our assumption, be built up of 
these atoms, the mode of their hypothetical union being chosen in 
accordance with the observed facts. In the first place, the atoms 
must be supposed to retain tbeir weight unchanged, no matter in 
what state they may eiciet ; for all our chemical esperience shows that 
chemical change is unaccompanied by any change in the total weight 
(or the total mass) of the reacting substances. Again, the same kinds 
of atoms in the same proportions go to the formation of any particular 
compound. This must be assumed to bring the theory into harmony 
with the constant composition exhibited by all compounds. Further, 
as the number of compounds actually existing is vanishingly small 
compared with the possible combinations of the different atoms, various 
rules have had to be devised regarding the nature and relative number 
of atoms which may unite with each other, in order that under these 
restrictions the number of possible combinations may agree more 
closely with the number of existing compounds. In these rules of 
"valency," etc., other properties of atoms besides their weight are 
indicated, and of late years it has been found necessary with regard 
to the carbon atom in particular to make very specific assumptions 
as to it« nature, and its mode of combination with other atoms. 

From what has just been said, it is evident that our conception 
of the atom is made to accommodate itself to the facta it has to explain. 
Beyond the constancy of weight of each atom, nothing had to be 
assumed in Dalton'e time except that the atoms united in proportions 
expressible by the simple whole numbers, and these assumptions were 
made in order that the theory might be in harmony with the laws 
of constant and of multiple proportions. It should be noted that at 
the present time we can scarcely speak of a law of simple multiple 
proportions existing. We know well-defined substances whose com- 
position we are obliged to express by means of such formula as 
CjflHjjN, CjjHkOj — to choose two examples at random from organic 
chemistry. Here there is no approximation to simple multiples, 

When Dalton's theory had led to the adoption of a simple system 
for expressing the numerical proportions by weight in which elements 
combine and substances in general enter into chemical action, the 
conception of atom was practically allowed to drop, and its place 
was taken by the purely numerical conception of eq^tUValGBt weight 
or combining proportion. The necessity of attaching any other 
significance to the atom than a constant weight was not generally 
felt, as the facts were not sufficiently well known to require any 
extension of the idea. Although the name " atom " continued to be 
used, the conception was practically that of a number. Laurent, 
for instance, in his Chemical Method (1853) says: "By the term 
' atoms,' I understand the equivalents of Gerhardt, or, what comes 
to the same thing, the atoms of Berzelius." Again, "In order to 
avoid all hypotheses, I shall not attach to the term 'atom' any 
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other sense than that which is included hy the term 'proportional 
number.' " 

For Bach element there existed a number which expressed its 
combining weight, and the composition of any compound was ex- 
pressed in terms of these weights as standards. It was therefore 
of extreme importance to fix the standard weights relatively to each 
other, in order that no dubiety or ambiguity should exist in the 
formulation of the compounds. Had there been no law of multiple 
proportions the task would have been easy. The weight of one 
element would have been chosen as ultimate standard to which all 
others would be referred, and as in that case each element would have 
united with each other element in one proportion only, no ambiguity 
could possibly exist. But the law of multiple proportions expresses 
the fact that a given weight of one element may unite with more 
than one weight of another element to form more than one compound, 
and that then the ratios of the weights of the second element are 
expressible by means of the simple whole numbers. Taking the 
combining weight of hydrogen as standard and unit, the combining 
weight of oxygen might be either 8 or 16, for 1 g. of hydrogen unites 
with 8 g. of oxygen to form water, nnd with 16 g. to form hydrogen 
peroxide. So it is with most of the other elements. The choice 
becomes still more complex when the element to be considered forms 
no compound with the standard element hydrogen (as ie often the 
case) and various compounds with the element oxygen, itself of 
doubtful combining weight. Some principle had therefore to be 
adopted for obtaining a consistent system of combining weights, only 
one for each element, to which all other weights might be referred. 

The extraordinary insight and acumen of Berzelius enabled him 
to arrive at a system of numbers not greatly differing from those 
in use at the present day, although he had little to guide him but 
the principles of analogy and simplicity of formulation. A better 
guide was gradually recognised in the uniformity displayed by sub- 
stances in the gaseous state. 

"When the atomic theory was first propounded, no distinction was 
made between the ultimate particles of elements and the ultimata 
particles of compounds ; both were alike called atoms. By the atom 
of a compound was meant the smallest particle of it that could exist, 
any further subdivision resulting in the splitting of the compound into 
its elements, or into simpler compounds. It referred, therefore, to an 
ultimate particle which might be decomposed chemically, but not 
mechanically. On the other hand, the ultimate particle of an element 
was an atom which could not be decomposed either mechanically or 
chemically. There was thus a slight difference in the sense in which 
the terra " atom " was used in regard to the two classes of substances ; 
and until this difference was recognised, little help was afforded to 
systematic chemistry from the study of gases. It had been observed 
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by Gay-LuBBac that gases entered into chemical actions in simple 
proportions by volume, the volumes of the different gases being 
of course measured under the same ezterual conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure. Now, according to Dalton, gases (like all 
other substances) also entered into chemical action in simple pro- 
portions by atoms. There was thus necessarily a simple connection 
between the atoms of gases and the volumes they occupied. Dalton 
himself, led by other speculations, tried the assumption that equal 
volumes of different gases contained the same number of atoms, i.e. that 
the weights of equal volumes of different gases were proportional to 
the weights of their atoms. He rejected this supposition, however, as 
not being in harmony with the facts. Two measures of nitric oxide 
give on decomposition one measure of nitrogen and one measure of 
oxygen, i.e. on Dalton's assumption, two atoms of nitric oxide give 
one atom of nitrogen and one atom of oxygen. But there must be 
at least two atoms of nitrogen in two atoms of nitric oxide if the 
elementary atoms are really indivisible, which contradicts the above 
hypothesis. Avogadro showed how this difficulty might be overcome 
by distinguishing in the case of the elements between the different 
senses of indivisibility above referred to. The gist of his reasoning is 
as follows : — 

The particles of a gas may be supposed to be the smallest particles 
obtainable by mechanical division, whether they are particles of 
elements or of compounds. But it does not follow, even for the 
elements, that this limit of mechanical or physical divisibility is also 
the limit of chemical divisibility. The gaseous particles of a compound 
can be chemically decomposed into something simpler ; so may the 
gaseous particles of an element, only in the lattercase the product* of the 
decomposition of the gaseous particle must be atoms of the same kind, 
and not atoms of different kinds as with the compounds. He made 
the distinction, therefore, between atoms and molecules as these terms 
are used at the present day. The molecules are the mechanically 
indivisible gaseous particles, which may consist each of more than one 
elementary atom — of different kinds in the case of compounds, of the 
same kind in the case of elements. 

The hypothesis which Avogadro now made to account for the 
relations between combining weights and volumes was the following. 
Equal volumes of different gases under the same physical conditions 
contain the same number of molecules ; or, the weights of equal 
volumes of different gases are proportional to the weights of their 
molecules. There is now no longer any difficulty encountered in the 
Toiume relations of nitric oxide and its decomposition products. 
According to Avogadro, two molecules of nitric oxide give one 
molecule of nitrogen and one molecule of oxygen. But as two 
molecules of nitric oxide must contain at least two atoms of nitrogen 
and two atoms of oxygen, the molecule of nitrogen must contain at 
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least two utomB of nitrogen, and the molecule of oxygen two atoms of 
oxygen. 

The general adoption of this one principle haa practically proved 
flufficient to fix the combining weights of the elements, and provide ub 
with our present system of atomic weights. Although Avogadro 
published hia hypothesis in 1811, the times were not ripe for it; and 
it was only in the 'fifties that its application became at all general. In 
the middle of the century the greatest confusion prevailed, different 
writers using different systems of combining weights, so that each com- 
pound had as many different formulae as there were competing tables 
of equivalents. It is only within a few years that the last traces 
of one of the old systems have disappeared, many chemists, especi- 
ally in France, having adhered to equivalents which gave HO or H^Og 
as the formula of water, and C,H, as the formula of marsh gas. So long 
as weights only were considered, one system was as good as another; 
but when volume relations, physical properties, and the nature of the 
Bubstancea produced in chemical actions systematically carried out, 
are taken into account, the present system of atomic weights is the 
only one which gives a simple and consistent expression of the results. 

The hypothesis of Avogadro often goes under the name of 
Avogadro'a Law, but it must be borne in mind that it is a purely 
hypothetical statement, and not to be confounded with a generalised 
expression of fact such as the Law of Constant Proportions. This 
latter is independent of any theory, while the former is entirely 
theoretical — a fact which of course in no way impairs its usefulness. 
From another point of view Avogadro's principle may be looked upon 
as giving a definition of the magnitude we know as the gram -molecular 
weight, or molar weight (p. 14). 

In the following pages a sketch is given of the mode employed 
in fixing our present system of atomic weights with the help of 
Avogadro's principle. The atoms and molecules having themselves 
only a hypothetical existence, we are not for our present purpose con- 
cerned with their absolute weight — -all that we require is to express 
their weights relatively to each other. To begin with, a standard 
must bo chosen to which all chemical weights are to be referred. The 
standard is purely arbitrary, and in choosing it we only consult our 
own convenience. Two elements, hydrogen and oxygen, have been 
selected on practical grounds for this purpose. Dalton chose hydrog'eiL 
because it had the smallest equivalent of the elements ; Berzelius 
chose oxygen because it was easy to compare the equivalents of the 
other elements with that of oxygen directly. Hydi'Ogen does not 
form many well-defined and easily-analysed compounds with the other 
elements, so that comparison with the equivalent of hydrogen has 
usually to be indirect, frequently through the medium of oxygen. 
Oxygen has now been definitely chosen by international agreement as 
the standard element, and its atomic weight has been fixed as 16 
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exactly. The actual number selected as standard magnitude is purely 
arbitrary ; Daltoo adopted 1 as the atomic weight of hydrogen, 
Berzelius made the equivalent of oxygen equal to 100, and referred 
the other numbers to this. The reason why the number 16 has been 
choaen to express the atomic weight of oxygen when that element ie 
taken as Btandard, is that when hydrogen, as u-as formerly the case, is 
made to have an atomic weight equal to unity, the number which 
then expresses the atomic weight of oxygen is very nearly equal to 
16. Thus, whether the old or the new standard is adopted, we 
obtain practically the same set of numbers for the atomic weights of 
the other element*, if round numbers only are required. 

From recent researches carried out by independent investigatore 
tbe ratio H : boa been determined with accuracy to be 1 : 15'88, 
or 1-0075 : 16, \Vith,0= 16 then, we have a set of atomic weights 
all r0075 times greater than when H = 1. For accurate purposes 
this difference between the two systems must be considered, but for 
the everyday purposes of chemistry the system is practically one of 
round numbers based on 0=16, although we still often look on H = 1 
as the theoretical standard, and use it in calculations not requiring 
the highest degree of accuracy. 

In fixing our system of atomic weights on Avogadro's principle, 
the weights of equal voliimes of gases are compared.^ Now the 
weights of equal volumes of gases are proportional to their relative 
densities, and for the present purpose these densities are most 
conveniently referred to that of hydrogen = 2, or, for accurate 
purposes, of oxygen = 32, or of pure air=28'979. The reason for 
choosing the density of hydrogen equal to 2 instead of equal to 1, as 
is customary, is that on the former assumption the density of a gas 
tB expressed by the same number as its molecular weight, instead of 
by half that number. The selection of the unit is quite arbitrary, 
and we may as well choose that which leads to the greatest simplicity. 
The atonaic weight of hydrogen is 1, and on Avogadro's principle 
we must argue that the molecule of hydrogen contains two atoms, in 
order to satisfy, for example, the volume relations for the formation 
of hydrochloric acid gas from hydrogen and chlorine, Two volumes 
of hydrochloric acid gas are formed from one volume of hydrogen 
and one volume of chlorine, so that by reasoning similar to that 
employed above in the case of nitric oxide, each hydrogen molecule 
and each chlorine molecule must contain at least two atoms. The 
molecular weight of hydrogen is therefore at least 2 if its atomic 
weight is 1. It is convenient thus to express molecular weights in 
the same unit as atomic weights, for then the molecular weight is 
limply the sum of the atomic weights contained in the molecule. 

The determination of the approximate molecular weight of a 
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subBtance therefore resolves itself into findiDg the weight of itB 
vapour ia gr^ms which will occupy the sume volume ae 2 g. of 
hydrogen measured under the same conditions of temperature and 
pressure. This weight is called the gram -molecular weight or 
molar weight of the substance, and the volume which it occupies 
is called the gram-molecular volume. It is practically the same 
for all gases, and at C and 76 cm. may be taken equal to 22'4 litres. 
Only rough values of the molecular weight are in this way obtained, 
for the determination of the density of gases and vapours does Dot 
under ordinary circumstances admit of any great degree of accuracy ; 
besides which Avogadro's principle can be applied in strictness only 
to ideal gases, i.e. to those which obey the simple gaa laws with 
absolute exactness. For ideal gases the gram- molecular volume is 
22'412 litres. It is easy, however, to arrive at the true molecular 
weight from the approximate value obtained from vapour-density 
determinations by taking account of the results of analysis, which 
are susceptible of great accuracy.' It is evident that the true 
molecular weight must contain quantities of the elements which are 
GxacL multiples or submultiples of the combining proportions of 
these elements, and the combining proportions are determined by 
analysis alone. We therefore select as true molecular weight the 
number fulfilling this condition which ia nearest the approximate 
molecular weight. For example, the molecular weight of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, as determined from the vapour density, is 34-4, i.e. 34'4 g. of 
sulphuretted hydrogen occupy the same volume as 9 g, of hydrogen 
under the same external conditions. But we know that for 1 g. of 
hydrogen in the sulphide there are 1 60 of sulphur. The true molecular 
weight therefore must contain a multiple of TO g. of hydrogen, and 
the same multiple of IGO of sulphur. The number 34-0 evidently 
does this, for it is equal to 2 (rO+ IG^O). We consequently take 
31"0 as the molecular weight of hydrogen sulphide instead of the 
number 34"4 obtained from the determination of the vapour density. 
The atomic weight of an element is now deduced from the 
molecular weights of its gaseous compounds as follows. A list of the 
molecular weights of the gaseous compounds is prepared, and the 
quantities of the element in these weights of the compounds are 
noted alongside. The figures in this second column are the results 
of analysis alone, and their greatest common measure is in general 
equal to the atomic weight of the element. Examples are given 
in the following tables. The first column of numbers contains the 
gram-molecular weights of the compounds ; the second column 
contains the number of grams of the element in question in the 
gram-molecular weight ; the third column shows the relation of these 
numbers to their greatest common measure. 
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Ck)mpoand. 
Hydrochlorio aci'l 
Hydrobromic acid 
Hydriodic acid 
Water . 
Hydrogen sulphide 
Hydrogen 
Ammonia 
Hydrogen phosphide 
Methane . 
Ethane 



Hydrogen 






I. 


11. 


III. 


36-6 


1 


1 






81 


1 


1 






128 


1 


1 






18 


2 


2x1 






34 


2 


2x1 






2 


2 


2x1 






17 


3 


3x1 






34 


3 


3x1 






16 


4 


4x1 






30 


6 


6x1 



G.O.M. 



Oxygen 



Water . 

Carbon monoxide . 
Phosphorus oxychloride 
Nitnc oxide . 
Oxygen . 
Carbon dioxide 
Sulphur dioxide 
Chlorine peroxide 
Sulphur trioxide 
Methyl nitrate 
Osmium tetroxide 



18 

28 
153-5 

80 

32 

44 

64 

67-5 

80 

77 
263 



Chlorine 

Hydrochloric acid 36 '5 

Chlorine peroxide 6 7 '5 

Nitrosyl chloride 65*5 

Cvanogen chloride 61 *5 

Chlorine 71 

Chlorine monoxide 87 

Thionyl chloride 119 

Sulphuryl chloride 135 

Phosphorus trichloride .137*5 

Phosphorus oxychloride . . .153*5 

Chloroform 119*5 

Boron trichloride 117*5 

Carbon tetrachloride .170 



Nitrogen 

Ammonia 17 

Nitric oxide 30 

Nitrogen peroxide 46 

Methyl nitrate 77 

Cyanogen chloride 61* 

Nitrogen 28 

Nitrous oxide 44 

Cyanogen 52 



16 
16 
16 
16 
32 
32 
32 
32 
48 
48 
64 



1x16 
1x16 
1x16 
1x16 
2x16 
2x16 
2x16 
2x16 
3x16 
3x16 
4x16 



G.C.M. 


16 


35*5 


1 x35*5 


85*5 


1x35*5 


35*5 


1x35*5 


35*5 


1x35*5 


71 


2x35*5 


71 


2x355 


71 


2x35*5 


71 


2x35*6 


106*5 


3 X 35*5 


106*5 


3x35*5 


106*5 


3x35*5 


106*5 


3x35*5 


142 


4 X 35*5 


G.C.M. 


35*5 




1x14 




1x14 




1x14 




1x14 




1x14 


28 


2x14 


28 


2x14 


28 


2x14 



G.CM. 14 
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Carbon 

tkiiiipound. [. II. 

UetbanG IS 12 

Chloroform 119'5 12 

Carbon monoiide 29 12 

Carbon dioiide 44 12 

CyBnoseu oMoride .... 61 'S 12 

KthyUno 28 24 

Etbane 30 24 

C;iiiogeii 62 24 

Acetylene 26 24 

Pro|ane 44 36 

Biit&ae 63 4S 

PenUoB 72 BO 

Hexsne 8S 72 

Benzene 78 72 

G.C.M. 

Sulphur 

Hydrogon aulphide 34 32 

Sulpbur dioxide 64 32 

Sulpliur trioxide 80 32 

3nlphnryl obloride 135 22 

Suluhnr 84 64 

Cuboii diaalpliide 76 64 



Proceeding od the principle explained above, we should now miike 
the following table of the atomic weights of these elementB ; — 

Hydrogen = 1 
Oxygiin =16 
Chlorine =35'B 
Nitrogen =14 
Csrbnn = 12 
Sulphur =32 

These numbers are the generally accepted values for the atomic 
weights of the elements above considered, and indeed if any element 
has a large number of volatile compounds whose molecular weights 
can be determined from their vapour densities, the principle we have 
adopted leads to practically certain conclusions. The weights of any 
element contained in the molecular weights of its compounds must be 
equal to the atomic weight or must be multiples of it, so that if we 
take the greatest common factor of these multiples, it must either be 
a simple multiple of the atomic weight ov the atomic weight itself. 
From this it appears, then, that the method is one which only gives 
values which the atomic weights cannot exceed. But if a great many 
volatile compounds of the element are known, the chance is very 
slight that the greatest common factor is still a multiple of the atomic 
weight, i.e. that another substance may be discovered which will not 
contain this greatest common factor in the weight of the element 
which enters into its molecule ; and so the atomic weight fixed in the 
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manner indicated above has a great degree of probability. If, on the 
other hand, only a iaw volittile compounda of the element are available 
for vapour-density determinations, the method may conceivably fail to 
give the correct result. Nowadays, however, we are in poaaeasion of 
other means of determining molecnlar weights besides the method of 
vapour densities (cp. Chapter XVIII.), so that for each element a 
great many compounds of known molecular weight can bo tabulated, 
even though the volatile compounds of some may be few in number. 
If we make use of these new methods, the atomic weights of the 
elements as determined from the molecular weights of their compounds 
are practically fixed with certainty. 

The inert gases, argon, helium, etc., are in all probability 
elementary ; but it has not been found possible to determine their 
atomic weights with absolute certainty. They enter into no com- 
binations, so that no analysis is possible, and the only method for 
ascertaining their characteristic weights is the determination of their 
rapour densities. The atomic weights must in the meantime be 
aasumed equal to their densities compared with hydrogen equal to 2, 
i.e. their molecules must be assumed to consist of one atom until we 
find reason to the contrary. That this assumption has a considerable 
degree of probability will be seen in the sequel (Chaps. V. and VI.). 

Other methods have been used for fixing the atomic weights of 
the elements, but those must now be looked on rather as checks on 
the method from molecular weights than as methods of independent 
applicability. These are the methods depending on Dulong and 
Petit'a Law (Chap. V.), and on the Periodic Law (Chap. VI.), and 
will be referred to in the sections treating of these regularities. 

From what has been said, the fixing of exact values of the 
atomic weights consists of two problems — the determination of a set 
of equivalents from accurate quantitative experiments, and then the 
eelection of one of these according to some definite principle such 
as that referred to in the preceding pages. The nature of the 
quantitative experiments performed depends on the character of the 
element whose equivalent is to be determined, but it usually consists 
in the exact comparison of the weights of two substances which contain 
the same quantity of the clement. As far as possible, the experiments 
are chosen of a simple kind, and should involve the smallest possible 
number of other elements. Berzelius, for example, dissolved 28*000 g. 
of lead in nitric acid, evaporated the lead nitrate to dryness 
and ignited the residue carefully, thereby obtaining 26'92d g. of 
lead oxide. Twenty-five g. of lead combine therefore with r925 g. 
of oxygen, so that if we take 0=16, we obtain the value 207-8 as 
a possible equivalent of lead. Taking the mean of four similar 
experiments, we obtain the value 20T'3. These experiments may, 
however, all be affected by a systematic error, i.e. by an error which 
is the result of this particular method of experiment. The equivalent 
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moat therefore be determined by some other method as a check. 
Berielias convert«d lead directly into lead sulphide, and obtained 
207*0 SB the combining weight of lead if that of sulphur was taken 
aa 32. By converting weighed quantities of lead oxide into lead 
sulphate, he obtained Pb = 307'0, ou the assumption 0=16 and 
S = 32. Other observera using different methods have all got 
numbera approximating to 20T'0, and Stas, who used every pre- 
caudoD, and whose number is usually accepted as the most correct 
Tjilue, obtained 206-9. 

The error in a well-conducted quantitative transformation under 
ordinary laboratory conditions is about 01 per cent of the amount 
transformed. To secure an error as low as 001 per cent extraordinary 
[vecautions have to be taken, and it is only in the bands of skilled 
operatora that this degree of accuracy can be attained. In order, too, 
that this accurate work may be of value, it is obviously essential that 
the substances operated on should be of a degree of purity corre- 
sponding to the excellence of the quantitative determinations. Now 
" chemically pure " substances usually contain an amouut of impurity 
greatly exceeding 0*01 per cent of their weight, so that special skill 
and trouble must be devoted to the purification of the substances 
employed in the determination of the gravimetric ratio. Even aft«r 
an experimental accuracy of O'Ol per cent has been secured with 
pure substances the error in the equivalent is generally much larger 
than this. Thus, supposing that Berzetiua made an error of only this 
amount in the conversion of lead into lead oxide, 25 g. of lead would 
give 26-925 g. of oxide, with a possibility of error of 00025 g. This 
means, however, that the quantity of oxygen with which the lead 
has combined is 1*925, with a possible error of 0'0025 g., i.e. an error 
of 0'I3 per cent on the amount of oxygen. Now this amount ia 
required in fixing the equivalent of lead, so that the error in the 
equivalent is not less than 012 per cent, and the value 207'8 may 
therefore be two units out in the first decimal place, even od the 
assumption of this veiy great experimental accuracy. 

It may be taken for granted that only for very few elements has 
an accuracy of O'l per cent on the atomic weight been attained, The 
elements whose atomic weights were determined by Stas with every 
experimental refinement are generally accepted as being the most 
accurate,' although the most recent investigations point to the ad- 
visability of checking some of his results. As an example of modera 
work, we may take the determination of the ratio in which oxygen 
and hydrogen combine to form water. Here gases have to be 
weighed — a fact which greatly enhances the erperiraental difficulty, 
BO that the highest degree of accuracy can scarcely be expected. 

' Thew are liliai, the lulageiii, potaaiuiu, sodium, lud, sulplinr, with less accnrsta 
detonninatioiis for Uthiiun uid nitrogaiL I 
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Atomic Weight Df Aloinls Weigh 
Bsitoe^DlatQ-ie, OTJgsolDrB 



Uittmitr Huij HeiiilersoQ 
Scott and others . 
Cook« uid RichDirds 
K«iMr . 
MoTl«7 . 
Bertbelot . 

HayUigh 



1-0082 
1007fi 
1'0076 
1 -0074 
1'0074 
1-006B 
1-OOSl 



n 



Here the extreme difference between the values of different 
obaervera is 0'2 per cent — an exceedingly good agreement. The 
value generally accepted at present for the atomic weight of hydrogen 
is the mean 1*0076, although in the laboratory the approximation 
1"0 ia usually sufficient. 

The table of atomic weights on p. 21 gives the moat probable 
values for practical use, each figure being significant. Thus, the 
atomic weight of carbon, C = 12'00, indicates that the atomic weight 
probably lies between ir995 and 12005; whilst the atomic weight 
of indium, In = 114, indicates that the true atomic weight probably 
lies between 1 1 3*5 and 1 1 4'5. It is possible that the atomic weights 
of some elementB have been determined with greater accuracy than 
that given, but the reverse is probably more often the case. 

Occasionally the figure in the first decimal place is printed in small 
type. This indicates either that the value is the mean of several 
not very concordant determinations, or that, for some other reason, a 
couaiderable amount of uncertainty attaches to the figure. 

An inspection of this table shows that there are some forty-eight 
elements whose atomic weights have been determined with such 
accuracy that the first figure after the decimal point may be supposed 
to possess a real significance. Now according to the rules of prob- 
nbility, we might expect three-tenths of these, namely thirteen, to have 
values of the first decimal figure lying within 0'15 of a whole number. 
Instead of three-tenths, however, we find that more than one-half of 
' this number of elements, namely twenty-nine, })osBess atomic weights 
r diverging by 0'15 or less from the whole numbers. If we only 
■ - MOBider elements whose atomic weights are less than 100, the chances 
P at Bocuracy of the first decimal place are increased, since a unit in that 
r place forms a higher proportion of the whole ; yot here also the pro- 
portion of elements diverging by 0'15 at most from whole numbers is 
considerably more than half ; and if we consider only the elements 
, whose atomic weights were determined by Stas, we find that two- 
1 thirds of them have atomic weights diverging by less than O'l from 
I whole numbers. It is difficult to believe that this approximation 
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■arkad the Bors ws "*Jim<* akauHta of doofacfnl a 
Moeliide frc^ tfcni, bowervr, aa has -"-i'*^— ■■ been 
al ooe o tt arc halt np o< a fondaaMBtal BlB^ent vhoi 
m oiifrhalf <rf diat erf ttjrdrogati, and tint the actaal d 
wk6^e or haif mmbsra are dne to axperiiMnUl onor, ia, to mj t 
least, aearcdlf jivtifiable in the preeent atata of oar knonrladga (cp, 
Ch^XX.). 



For the origja o( the tauoBftiomt abm and Mefecale th 
eooMiIt — Altmb U Chh BtfrimU, Ka i. Foaadatinaa of the AioaMe Tteaqr ; ' 
AUmUe Omi StfrinU, Ka i. FoundatioiM of the Hokenlar Theerr. 

B. J. Boon (FUlM^AMaJ JAi^whm, laoi [eth aerial h F 311) = 
Tndn^ of the Atomic Weighia to appraxunate to Whole NoHilien. 

An intereMing accoimt of the work of Sla^ and a geneial duewnim of 
mcthoda of atomic- weight determioatioB, will be foimd in the "Sua Uemoiial 
Lecture ' bf J. W. Mallkt (Joumoi ef tkt Ckmuol Sotittf, 1993, 63, p. l]i 
Sunie work by 8ta« on pare cberaieals is reprinted in the Ckemicml i~ 
1695, 72. The etodent may «Uo be referred to the following e 
tnodera delennin&tioiu of equivalealB : — 

T. W. RicK&Bce and B. Q Wells (Jonm. Amer. Chtm. S 
458: Zeittehrift fiir anorg. CKem^ 1905, 47, 56]: Atomic i 
Sodinni and Chlorine. 

E. W. MoBLEt {Smithtonian Cimtnbiiliom, 29, and ZeiUclirift /ir pkyti- 
kalitche Ckemit, 1896, 80) : Combining Ratio of Oxjgen and Hydrogen. 
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ATOMIC WEIGHTS 



Aluminium 


Al 


27-1 


Neon 


Ne 


20 


Antimony 


Sb 


120-2 


Nickel 


Ni 


58-7 


Argon 


A 


40 


Niobium 


Nb 


94 


Arsenic 


As 


760 


Nitrogen 


N 


14-01 


Barium 


Ba 


137-4 


Osmium 


Os 


191 


Beryllium 


Be 


9-1 


Oxygen 





16-000 


Bismuth 


Bi 


208-5 


Palladium 


Pd 


106-6 


Boron 


B 


11-0 


Phosphorus 


P 


31-0 


Bromine 


Br 


79-96 


Platinum 


Pt 


194-8 


Cadmium 


Cd 


112-4 


Potassium 


K 


3912 


CsBsium 


Cs 


133 


Praseodymium 


Pr 


140-5 


Calcium 


Ca 


40-1 


Radium 


Ra 


225 (?) 


Carbon 


C 


12-00 


Rhodium 


Rh 


103-0 


Cerium 


Ce 


140 


Rubidium 


Rb 


85-4 


Chlorine 


CI 


35-46 


Ruthenium 


Ru 


101-7 


Chromium 


Cr 


521 


Samarium 


Sm 


150 


Cobalt 


Co 


590 


Scandium 


Sc 


44-1 


Copper 


Cu 


63-6 


Selenium 


Se 


79-2 


Erbium 


Er 


166 


Silicon 


Si 


28-3 


Fluorine 


F 


190 


Silver 


Ag 


107-93 


Gadolinium 


Gd 


157 


Sodium 


Na 


2301 


Gallium 


Ga 


70 


Strontium 


Sr 


87-6 


Germanium 


Ge 


72-6 


Sulphur 


S 


3206 


Gold 


Au 


197-2 


Tantalum 


Ta 


183 


Helium 


He 


4 


Tellurium 


Te 


127-6 


Hydrogen 


H 


1-0076 


Terbium 


Tb 


160 


Indium 


In 


114 


Thallium 


Tl 


2041 


Iodine 


I 


126-97 


Thorium 


Th 


232-5 


Iridium 


Ir 


1930 


Thulium 


Tm 


171 


Iron 


Fe 


55-9 


Tin 


Sn 


119-0 


Krypton 


Kr 


81-8 


Titanium 


Ti 


48-1 


Lanthanum 


Ta 


138-9 


Tungsten 


W 


184-0 


Lead 


Pb 


206-9 


Uranium 


U 


238-6 


Lithium 


Li 


7-03 


Vanadium 


V 


51-2 


Magnesium 


Mg 


24-36 


Xenon 


Xe 


128 


Manganese 


Mn 


550 


Ytterbium 


Yb 


173-0 


Mercury 


Hg 


2000 


Yttrium 


Y 


89-0 


Molybdenum 


Mo 


960 


Zinc 


Zn 


65-4 


Neodymium 


Nd 


143-6 


Zirconium 


Zr 


90-6 




In general, if we know all the reacting substances in a chemical 
trans format! on, and all the products of the reaction, there is one and 
only one numerical solution of which the equation is susceptihie. For 
example, if we are given the reacting bodies, copper and nitric acid, 
and the products, copper nitrate, water, and nitric oxide, i.e. the in- 
complete equation 

ICii + mN03 = 1Cu{N03)a + 1 HjO + T NO, 

there is only one set of numbers (not containing a common factor) by 
means of which we can complete the equation, viz. 

3Cu + 8HNO5 - 3Cu(N0g)j + iUfi + 2N0. 

It is occasionally a matter of some difficulty to find the proper numbers, 
and the student is not recommended to proceed to the solution by a 
process of trial and error, for even in a case like the above the work 
entailed would be considerable. The solution can always be arrived 
at by splitting the reaction ideally into simpler reactions whose 
numbers can be easily determined by inspection, and adding together 
the equations thus obtained. With a little practice the student can 
soon acquire sufficient skill to enable him to dispense with the 
cumbrous array of figures which he must otherwise carry in hia 
memory. 

Taking the above example, we might conceivably attack the 
problem in two different ways. The essential feature of the action 
is reduction of the nitric acid and oxidation of the copper. We begin, 
then, by writing an equation to express the reduction of the nitric acid 
to nitric oxide, ascertaining how many atoms of oxygen are available 
lor oxidising purposes : — 

2HN03=H50 + 2NO + 30. 

It is evident that the numbers must be as they are given here in order 
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that we may have the same numbers of atoms of hydrogen and nitrogen 
on both sides of the equation. 

Then the oxidation of the copper by the three atoms of oxygen is 
expressed thus : — 

3Cu + 30 = 3CuO, 

and the conversion of the copper oxide into nitrate by the nitric acid 
thus : — 

3CnO + 6HN0g = 3Cu(NOj,)3 + 33^0. 

Adding these equations together, right and left, we get 

3Cu + 8HNO3 = 3Cu{N0^)j + 2S0 -1- *H,0. 

Sometimes equations appear indeterminate, und permit an indefinite 
number of numerical solutions. An example may be foand in the 
action of hydrochloric acid on a chlorate to produce " euchlorine " : — 

1 KClOa + I HCl = 5 KCl + 1 H,0 + 1 ClO^ + 1 CI,. 

This equation has an infinite number of solutions. In reality two 
reactions progress simultaneously, viz. : — 

(a) KCIO, + 6HC1 = KCl + 3H,0 + 3C]j, 
(b) 5KCIO3 + 6HC1 = 5KC1 + 3H5O + 6CIO2. 

If we add these equations, we obtain 

6KC10, + 12HCI = 6KC1 + eH^O + 3C1, + 6C10^ 
or 2KCIOs + 4HC1 = 2KC1 + 311,0 + CI, + 2010,. 

The equation usually given in the text-books is 

8KC10, + 24HC1 = SKCl + 12H.0 + 6CI0j. + SClj, 

which is more complicated. It may be obtained by multiplying (o) 
by 3 and adding it to (6), thus : — 

3KCIO3 + I8HC1 = SKCl -)- 9Hg0 + gClj 
5KCIO3 * 6HC1 = SKCl + 3H,0 + 6C10a 
8KCIO3 + 24HC1 = SKCl + I2Hj0 + 6010, + 9Clj. 

The general expression is 

(z + 5y)KC103 + 6(x + y)HC] = (z + 5y)KCl + 3(x + j()H,0 + 3zCl, 

+ 6yCI0y 

where x and y may be given any integral values whatever. Tha 
actual proportion of chlorine and chlorine peroxide obtained in any- 
one experiment depends on the temperature and on the concentration 
of the hydrochloric acid employed. From a consideration of the 
general equation it is easy to obtain an equation which shall express ■ 
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the relative proportions of CU and ClOg obtained in n given experiment. 
Thus, to write an equation which will correspond to the case of 
equal volumes of chlorine and chlorine peroxide being evolved, we 
have only to make x = 2 and y = 1, which will give the eame number 
of molecules of chlorine and chlorine peroxide, and therefore equal 
volumes, thus ■,~- 

7KC10„ + 18HC1 = 7KCI + 9Hp + &C1^ + 6C10j. 

The reduction of nitric acid to form more than one of the lower 
oxides of nitrogen will afford similar instances to the student, who is 
advised to make himself familiar with them. 

Occasionally it happens that substances having the same composi- 
tion, i.e. isomeric or polymeric substances, are produced by a chemical 
action. In this case the equations are indeterminate, although the 
chemical action itself may be quite definite. Thus, for the inversion 
of cane sugar we have the equation 

! CijHjjO,, + 1 Hi,0 = 1 C„H,sOa + ! C^HisOg. 

This equation is evidently susceptible of an indefinite number of 
Bolutions, if we consider separately the isomeric molecules produced, 
although the only chemical action that goes on is expressed by the 
equation giving the same number of molecules of dextrose and 
Itevulose, viz. 

Ci,H„0„ + H,0 = C.H,,0. + C„H,„0.. 

Since there is in general only one solution to a chemical equation 
in integers which contain no common factor, this solution may be 
sought algebraically ; but the student of chemistry is not recommended 
to make use of the algebraic process, as it is purely mechanical and 
affords little insight into the nature of the chemical actions considered. 
Thus if we want to find algebraically the values of a, li, e, d, e, /, g 
in the equation 

aKjCrjOj + iFeCls + cHCl = dKC\ + ^CiClj +/FeClj, + gUp, 

we may proceed as follows. Taking each element separately we 
obtain the following equations : — 




4 



quantities, but the 
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further condition that the values shall be integral and contain no 
common factor, makes the problem determinate. We may make 
as a preliminary assumption a = 1 ; then it follows at once that 
d= 2, «=2, g = 7, c=14; and also, since b =/, 

2ft+ 14 = 2 + 6 + 3ft, 
or h=f = ^) 

whence 

KgCr^O^ + 6FeClj + 14HC1 = 2KC1 + 2CrCl3 + CFeClj + TH^O. 

If we had assumed ^ = 1 the values obtained would not have been 
integral, but multiplication by 6 would have made them so. 
With an equation like 

al + 6P + cRfi = (flHsPOi + «HI +/PH J 

we get the algebraic equations 



a = e+f 


fori 


b = d+f 


forP 


2e = 3d + e + if 


forH 


e = 4d 


forO 



i.e. only 4 relations between 6 unknown quantities, so that the 
problem is indeterminate. As in the formation of euchlorine, two 
independent reactions are here proceeding simultaneously, viz. : — 

51 + P + iUfi = HgPO^ + 5HI 
51 + 9P + I6H2O = 4H3PO4 + 5PHJ 

so that there is the possibility of an indefinite number of solutions. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SIMPLE GAS LAWS 



The student is doubtless familiitr with the fact that the laws regu- 
lating the physical condition of gases are of an extremely simple 
character and of universal applicability. Pressure and temperature 
affect the volume of all gases to nearly the same degree, no matter what 
the chemical or other physical properties of the gases may be, so that 
we can state for gases the following general laws : — 

1. Boyle's Law. — The volume of a given mass of any gas varies 
inversely as the pressure upon it if the temperature of the gaa 
remains constant. 

2. Gay-Liissac's Law. — The volume of a given mass of any gas 
varies directly as the absolute temperature of the gas if the pressure 
upon it remains constant. 

3. The pressure of a given mass of any gaa varies directly as the 
absolute temperature if the volume of the gas remains constant. 

Any one of these laws may be deduced from the other two, and 
as an example we may take the deduction of the third law from the 
laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac. Let the original pressure, volume, 
and temperature of the gas be p^ v^, and T^. Let the gas be heated 
at the constant pressure j^ to the temperature T^. Then, according 
to Oay-Lussac's Law, 



I volume V 



V 1\' ■ 

if F is the volume assumed at T^. 

Now let the gas be compressed to the original volume v^ at the 
constant temperature T^. Ai;cording to Boyle's Law, the product 
of the pressure and volume of a gas always remains the same if 
the temperature is constant. We have therefore at T^ 

if Pj^ represents the value of the pressure after compression to the 
volume f^ But from the first equation we have 



i 



[ 
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SubBtituting this value in the second equation, we obtain 

ft ■'; - 

which is an expression of the third law for the variation of preaaure 
with temperature at constant volume. 

These three separate laws may be put into the form of a single 
equation as follows. Let the pressure, volume, and temi>erature of a 
masB of gas all change, the original values being p^^ v^, T^, and the 
fin&l values p^, v^, Ty Suppose first the volume to remain constant at 
Cq, and the temperature to assume its final value Ty The gas will then 
have a pressure P, given by the equation 



p t: 



expand from f^ to n,, at constant temperature 
will then be given by the equation 



r,; the 



Let the gas now expand from f^ to n,, at constant tern 
new pressure p, will then be given by the equation 

whence 

Substituting this value of P in the pressure-temperature equation, we 
have finally 



i.e. the product of the pressure and volume of a gas is proportional to 
the absolute temperature. 

The final result may also be made to assume the form 

that is, the expression ^/T for a given quantity of gas always remains 
constant. Since if pressure and temperature are constant the quantity 
of a gas is proportional to the volume taken, the actual value of the 
expression pvfT is proportional to the quantity or volume considered. 
Now, since according to Avogadro's principle the gram - molecular 
weights of all gases occupy the same volume under the same condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure, it follows that for these quantities 
the expression will have a constant value, no matter what the nature 
of tlie gas is, or the conditions under which the volume ia measured. 
We have therefore in general for all gases 



where H ia a consuot, »nd r the volume occupied by the gram n 
cule of the gas. At D' and 76 cm. the gram-molecular volume is 23'1 
litres, or, for a perfect gas, 22,412 cc. (cp. p. 14). The preesure p 
in grams per square ceotimetre b 1033 (p. 3), and T is 273. To 
calculate the value of B we have therefore 
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1033 X 22,412 
273 ^ 



84,760. 



The product ^ is of the dimensions of energy and is ezpre«»ed in 
tlie above calculation in gravitation unite or gram-centimetree. When 
other energy onits are adopted the gas-constant B assumes other 
values the most important of which are as follows : — 

Urilt of Bner^ vm4- VaIub <if Gfti-eoJuUiit R. 

Joule (Volt-caulomb} 8'315 

ilr»in-ealone U 15' IDBS 

VoU-f«r»d»y 08618x10-* 

Lttre->tmiHpLi!rv 0-0aJ07 

The thermal equation with the gram-calorie as unit of energy is 
frequently employed in the approximate form pr=2 T in measuring 
the work done upon or done by a gas when it changes its volume 
under external pressure. Thus if a gram molecule of a gas is generated 
by chemical action, say from the iot«raction of unc and an acid, an 
amount of heat will be absorbed in performing the external work of 
expansion equal to 2 T" calories, i.e. to 546 calories if the action takes 
place at 0° C. Other examples of the use of this equation will be 
found in the chapters dealing with specific heats, the gas laws for 
■olutiona, and more especially in the chapter on thermodynamics. 

It should be borne in mind that these simple gas laws, and the 
deductions from them, apply in strictness only to ideal or " perfect " 
gases, no actually existing gas obeying them exactly. For most 
purposes of calculation, however, they may be applied to ordinary 
gases without any very serious error being committed, if care be taken 
when applying them to vapours near the point of condensation or to 
gases under very great pressures (cp. Chapters IX. and X.). 






As early as 1819, Diilong and Petit noticed that the pioducts of the 
atomic weights of the elements into their specific heats were approxi- 
mately constant. Of courae at that time the atomic weights of the 
elements had been determined with very little certainty, but taking 
the atomic weights even as they stood there was an unmistakable 
appearance of regularity. In cases where there was doubt as to which 
equivalent of an element ought to receive the preference, the rule given 
by Dulong and Petit was helpful. It was evidently more rational to 
choose that equivalent which conformed to the regularity displayed 
by the other elements than an equivalent which would make the 
element under discussion appear exceptional. This means of selecting 
a standard number from amongst the different possible equivalents of 
an element to represent its atomic weight proved of great use during 
the period when Avogadro'a principle was not recoguiaed as a safe 
guide in fixing molecular and atomic quantities ; and even after the 
recognition of this principle, the Law of Dulong and Petit rendered 
much service in precisely those cases where the application of 
Avogadro'fi Law failed from want of data. 

It must be borne in mind that the Law of Dutong and Petit is a law 
on precisely the same footing as Avogadro's Law. According to 
Avogadro's principle, we take as molecular weights those quantities 
of gases which occupy a certain volume under given conditions, and 
from these molecular weights we deduce by a consistent process the 
atomic weights of the elements. According to Dulong and Petit's rule, 
we take as the atomic weights of the solid elements those quantities 
which have a certain capacity for heat. As it happens, the atomic 
weights deduced by the one method coincide with the atomic weights 
deduced by the other. Since, then, the two rules are not contradictory 
but lead to the same result, considerable confidence may be placed in 
the aystem of atomic weight-a arrived at by their aid, and the periodic 
regularities referred to in Chapter VI. seem further to justify this 
trust. 
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The rule of Dulong and Petit may be stated in the form that the 
capacity of atoms for heat is approximately the same for all solid 
elements. The atomic heat, as it is called, is obtained by multiplying 
the specific heat of the element into its atomic weighty the product 
being nearly equal to 6*4 when we measure specific heats and atomic 
weights in the customary units. The following table gives the atomic 
weights and the specific heats of the solid elements, and ako the 
corresponding products, the atomic heats : — 

Table I 



KlMMnU 


A 
Atomic Weight 


5 
SpedflcHeat 


AxS 
Atomic Best. 


Lithium . . . . 


7 


•94 


6*6 


BeTjUium . . . . 


9 


•41 


8 7 


Boron (amorphous) 


11 


•25 


2-8 


Carbon (diamond) 


12 


•14 


1-7 


Sodium . . . . 


23 


•29 


6-7 


Magnesium . . . . 


24 


•245 


5-9 


Aluminium . . . . 


27 


->o 


5-4 


Silicon (crystalline) 


2S 


16 


4 5 


Phoephoms (yellow) 


SI 


•19 


5-9 


Sulphur (rhombic) 


82 


•18 


5-7 


Potassium . . . . 


39 


•166 


6-5 


Calcium . . . . 


40 


•170 


6-8 


Scandium 


44 


•153 


6-7 


Chromium . 


52 


•121 


6^3 


Manganese . . . . 


55 


•122 


6^7 


Iron 


56 


•112 


6 3 


CoU:t 


59 


•107 


6-3 


Nickel 


59 


•108 


6-4 


Copper 


63 


•093 


5^9 


Zinc 


65 


•093 


61 


Gallium . . . . 


70 


•079 


5-5 


Arsenic (crystalline^ 


75 


•082 


6^2 


Selenium (crystalline) . 


79 


•080 


6-3 


Bromine (solids . 


SO 


•084 


6*7 


Zirconium . . . , 


91 


•066 


6^0 


Molvbdennm 


96 


•072 


6-9 


RutLenium . 


102 


•061 


6^2 


Rhodium 


103 


•058 


6^0 


Palladium 


106 


•059 


63 


SUver .... 


108 


•056 


6^0 


Cadmium 


112 


•054 


6^0 


Indium 


114 


•057 


6^5 


Tin • . . . 


119 


•054 


6^5 


AntimonT 


120 


•052 


6-2 


Tellurium 


127 


•047 


6-0 


Iodine .... 


127 


•054 


6 8 


Lanthanum . 


139 


•045 


6-2 


Cerium 


140 


•045 


6-3 


Tun^ten 


1$4 


•033 


6*1 


Osmmm 


191 


•031 


6-2 


Indium 


193 


•0324 


6-3 


Platinum 


195 


•032 


6-3 


Gold .... 


197 


■032 


6-3 


Mercurr (aoliu^ 


200 


•032 


6*4 


Thalliom 


204 


•0335 


6-3 
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It wUl be observed that though the values of the atomic heatfl 
fiucluate to some extent, they are generally not far from the mean 
6-4. The diagram on p. 38 shows the regularity between atomic 
weights and specific heats in graphic form, and will be discussed 
later. 

If we consider for a moment the elements whose atomic beats are 
quite exceptional and give values much lower than the mean 6"4, 
we find that they are all elements with low atomic weights. The 
chief are beryllium, boron, carbon, silicon, aluminium, and sulphur. 
Even in these cases the divergence is largely apparent, and that 
for the following reason. The specific heats of all substances vary 
with the temperatiu'e at which they are measured ; and though 
the variation is often slight, it is occasionally of relatively great 
dimensions. When this is so in the case of an element, the question 
arises ; At what temperature must the measurement of the specific 
heat be made in order to get numbers comparable with those for 
the other elements 1 No definite answer has been given to this 
question, but it is found that as the temperature rises, the specific 
heat seems to approach a limiting value, and this value is not in 
general far removed from that which would make the atomic heat 
approximately equal to 6'4. In general it may be said that the 
specific heat of elements with low atomic weight increases more 
rapidly with rise of temperature than is the case for elements of 
high atomic weight. The following table gives the results obtained 
by Weber for carbon and silicon, and by Nilson and Pettcrsson for 
beryllium. 

Table II 



CARUON 



Mlflll B«t. 




O-0fl.1S 





0-1138 




0I76E 


2 


0-2733 


3 


0-14118 


5 


D'44R9 


S 


0-4589 


6 


EYLUUK 

0-3B7 




0-«8 


4 



QOAFBtTB 

iiiipcntun. Specific BMt. A 
-BO 0-1138 
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As may be seen in the case of carbou, when an element exiata in 
more than one modification, each modification has its own specific heat. 
Thus, at the ordinary temperature the specific heats of diamond and 
graphite are very different. At high temperatures, however, they 
become identical, reaching the same limiting value. The specific 
heat of wood charcoal is considerably smaller than that of the 
crystalline modifications of carbon. 

An approximate rule for compounds, of like nature to Duloiig and 
Petit's principle for elements, was stated by Neumann in 1831. On 
comparing compounds of similar chemical character, he found that the 
products of their specific heats and molecular weights were constant. 
This may be stated in the form that the molecular beats of similarly 
constituted compounds in the solid state are equal. This rule is a 
special case of a regularity of wider scope. Kopp showed that very 
frequently the molecular beat of u solid compound was equal to the 
sum of the atomic heats of its component atoms. The atoms in com- 
bining together to form molecules thus retain their heat capacity 
practically unchanged. By making use of this general principle, the 
specific heats of elements in the solid form have been calculated even 
when the elements themselves were not known to exist in the solid 
state. Thus the specific heat of solid oxygen could not be determined 
directly, but by taking the molecular heats of a great number of solid 
oxygen compounds and subtracting from them the heat capacities of 
the atoms of the other elements present, the remainder (which was 
supposed to be the heat capacity of the oxygen atoms iu the compound) 
always gave an atomic beat for oxygen in round numbers equal to 4. 
This value was therefore taken as the atomic heat of oxygen in the 
solid state, whence on dividing by 16 we get 0'25 as the specific heat 
of solid oxygen. 

The foregoing rules apply only to solids. The specific heat of 
lipoids usually varies very much with the temperature, but definite 
relations have been discovered in certain classes of compounds. Thus 
Schiff found that all the ethereal salts of the fatty acids examined 
by him had the same specific heat, no matter what their molecular 
weight was, provided that the specific heats were all measured at 
the same temperature. In other groups of liquid substances less 
simple relations exist, but there is usually an approach to regularity 
of some sort. 

The specific heat of gases presents a different aspect from the 
specific heats of solids or of liquids. If we compress a gas, we warm 
it, although we supply no heat to it ; if we allow a gas to expand 
under atmospheric (or other) pressure, it cools, although no heat has 
been abstracted from it. Now specific heat may be defined as the 
number of heat units which must be supplied to 1 gram of a substance 
in order that its temperature may be raised 1 degree centigrade at the 
ordinary temperature. But we can raise the temperature of 1 




1 gram J 
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of a gas through I degree centigrade, without supplying any heat at 
all, by simply compresBiiig it. We should therefore have to say that 
tta specific heat under these conditions is zero, && its temperature has 
been raised without any beat being supplied. On the other baud, if 
we allow the gaa to expand sufficiently against presBUre while heat is 
being supplied to it, its temperature may be kept absolutely constant, 
the heat supplied merely counterbalancing the cooling due to the 
expansion. The specific beat of the gas in this case is infinite, for a 
finite amount of heat has been supplied and has only produced an 
infinitely small rise of temperature. The specific heat of a gas there- 
fore depends on its volume relations. It may have any positive 
specific heat between zero and infinity, or even any negative specific 
heat, according to the manner in which its volume changes during the 
process of beating. Wo must always specify, therefore, under what 
conditions we measure the specific heat of a gas. There are two condi- 
tions which are usually looked upon as standard conditions. In the one 
case the volume of the gas is not allowed to change during the change 
of temperature. This gives the specific heat at constant volume. In 
the other case the volume is allowed to change during the change 
of temperature and the gas is permitted to expand or contract 
under a constant pressure. This gives the specific heat at constant 
pressure, which for practical measurements is the most convenient, 
the gas being allowed to change its volume at the atmospheric 
pressure. _-J, 

The relation between these two specific beats is easil y determined. 
Suppose we raise the temperature of 1 g. of gas from 0' to 1°, 
maintaining the volume cooatant ; the quantity of heat required is the 
specific heat of the gas at constant volume. Let the temperature of 
the same gas be raised now from 0° to l", the gas being allowed to 
expand against the atmospheric pressure according to Gay-Lussac's 
Law ; the quantity of heat required is the specific heat at constant 
pressure. The quantity of heat required in the second case is greater 
than in the first, owing to the fact that the gas on expanding against 
pressure cools by doing work. Heat must be supplied to make 
up for this cooling, and to find the amount of this heat we measure 
the amount of work the gas does in expanding against the atmospheric 
pressure. As we have already seen in Chapter IV., the work done Ja 
the product of the pressure into the change of volume, and if a gram 
molecule of the gas is considered, this work, in terms of the gram 
calorie, ia approximately 2 T for the whole volume occupied by the 
gas. Now at 0", T = 273, and a gas when heated from 0° to 1" 

expands ^-^ of its volume. In terms of the gram calorie, then, the 

work performed on the expansion is ^ys " 2 x 273 = 2 cal. To 

heat the gram molecule of gas from 0° to 1° requires 2 cal. more at 
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constant pressure than nt eonataot volume, the change of volume 
itself having no direct effect on the specific heat of the gas (cp. 
p. 36). It is usual to call tha amount of heat required to vaiae the 
temperature of the gram molecule one degree, the molecular heat, 
this being the product of the molecular weight into the specific heat. 
The molecular heat of a gas at constant pressure is thus 2 cal. greater 
than the molecular heat at constant volume. The following table 
contains the molecular heats of some of the simpler gases : — 
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It is a matter of greiit difficulty to determine the specific heat of a 
gas at constant volume, owing to a comparatively small amount of the 
heat supplied going to heat the gas, the greater part being absorbed 
by the vessel which contains the gas. It is much easier to determine 
the specific heat at constant piessure, for then we can pass large 
quantities of the gas through a worm contained in a calorimeter, and 
measure the amount of heat it gives or takes. The molecular heats 
at constant volume in the above table have been obtained merely 
by subtracting 2 cal. (the value of the work of expansion per gram 
molecule) from the molecular heat at constant pressure. 

The ratio of the specific heats at constant pressure and 
constant volume can be ascertained with great accuracy from a 
determination of the velocity of sound in the gas under consideration. 
The values of the ratios thus obtained by this, Kundt'a, method agree 
closely with those of the above table. In the case of mercury 
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vapour, argon, and belium, Kundt'a method has alone been used in 
determining the ratioa of the specific heate. 

From the kinetic theory of gaseB it follows that if the molecules of 
a gas are monatomic, so that all the heat they receive from without 
goes only to increase their rectilinear velocity, and not to perform 
any kind of change within the molecule, the molecul.ir heat at conetant 

pressure will be 5, and at constant volume 3, i.e. the ratio ■— 

will be r66. If a molecule consists of more atoms than one, we 
should expect that a larger quantity of beat would be absorbed for 
the same rise of temperature, a portion of the heat being employed 
within the molecule in changing the relations of the constituent atoms 
to each other. The molecular heat at constant volume would therefore 
be greater than 3, say 3 + m. But the molecular heat at constant 
pressure is obtained by adding 2 to that at constant volume; 

it is therefore 5 ■«■ m, and the ratio is consequently less than the 

theoretical ratio — . 

Accordingly, when the molecule of a gas consists of a single 
atom, we expect the ratio of the specific heats to be r66 ; for here 
no heat can be expended in rearrangements of atoms within the 
molecule. Where the molecule of a gas consists of a number of 
atoms, we expect on the other hand that a portion of the heat will 
bo expended in effecting new relations between the constituent 
atoms, and will not go entirely towards increasing the rectilineal 
velocity of the molecule as a whole, and therefore that the ratio 
of the specific heats will be less than r66. Until comparatively 
recently one elementary gas only was known for which the vapour- 
densiiy results led to the conclusion that there was only one atom 
in the molecule. This gas was mercury vapour, and its density 
corresponded to the molecular weight 200, which is identical with 
the atomic weight. Now Kundt and Warburg, from determinatiou 
of the speed of sound in mercury vapour, found that the ratio of its 
specific heats is I'SG, a figure in accordance with the theoretical value 
deduced for monatomic gases. 

The atmospheric gases, argon, helium, etc., resemble mercury in 
this respect. The ratio of their specific heats is r66, and we are 
therefore obliged to conclude, provisionally, at least, that they are 
elementary substances having only one atom in the molecule. If 
they were compound substances they would necessarily contain more 
than one atom in the molecule, and one would ex])cct the ratio to 
have a lower value. It has been held that argon is an allotropic 
modification of nitrogen, differing from ordinary nitrogen as ozone 
differs from oxygen. On this assumption the molecular weight of 
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argon would be 42, and its formula would be N,. But if this were 
so, we should expect the ratio of the specific heats to be less than 
the ratio for ordinary nitrogen, viz. 1*410, instead of being equal 
to the theoretical value for monatomic gases. Until we have direct 
evidence to the contrary, we must look upon argon, helium, etc., as 
being monatomic, and therefore elementary gases; for the ratio of 
the specific heats is the best evidence we have of the character of 
their molecules, and that pronounces the molecule to be monatomic. 
Further confirmation of this conclusion will be found in Chap. YI., 
which deals with the periodic regularities of the elements. 

It should be noted by the student that the specific heat at constant 
volume of a " perfect " gas is independent of the volume which the gas 
occupies. No known gas is in this sense "perfect," — indeed the 
deviation from perfection of existing gases has important practical 
applications, e.g, in machines for producing liquid air (Chap. IX.), — 
but the conception is of value as simplifying many thermo-dynamical 
calculations. 




Wr have learned in what has preceded that tbere are about eighty 
distinct chemical subatances which have resisted all our attempts 
to decompose them into anything simpler. The question now arises : 
Are our elements in truth undecomposable, or are they merely com- 
pounds which we are unable to decompose? It ia inexpedient at 
present to attempt any definite answer to this question, and it may be 
left open without alTecting our views on practical chemical problems 
at all. We may be tolerably certain, however, that if our well-known 
elements are really compounds, they are all compounds of the same 
type, that type being different from that of compounds of the elements 
among themselves. The reason for thia statement ia not far to aeek. 
We have seen that the product of the atomic weight and specific heat 
of solid elements is nearly constant, and equal to 6-4 if the ordinary 
units for atomic weight and specific heat are adopted. We may ex- 
press this relation in the form of a curve (Fig. 1). On the horizontal 
axis are plotted atomic weights, on the vertical axis specific heats. If 
the product were exactly equal to 6'4, the curve would be the smooth 
rectangular hyperbola shown in the figure. The actual values are 
indicated near the symbols, and it will be seen that they never fall 
very far away from the curve. Here, then, we have a regularity 
amongst the elements — a regularity, moreover, which ia not shared by 
the compounds (cp. Neumann's Law, p. 32). It is evident, then, from 
this alone, that whatever the ultimate nature of our elements may he, 
they form a class of aubstances apart from alt others. 

The same conclusion is reached when we tabulate properties of the 
elements other than the specific heat. Let us take, for example, the 
specific gravity of the elements, and as before tabulate the values on 
the vertical axis, atomic weights being tabulated on the horizontal axis. 
The points thus obtained do not lie, as with the specific heat, approxi- 
mately on a continuous curve, but, as the lines in Fig. 2 indicate, on a 
seriee of somewhat irregular curves, which resemble each other closely 
in general appearance. If the whole series is looked upon as a single 
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curve, that curve is what is termed a periodic curve, ».«. one which 
aft«r a certain interval repeats itself. Each repetition ia called i 
period, and the periods have been marked in the figure by Romai 
Dumerals. The elements alone fall naturally into their places on this 
curve ; compounds, if we take their formula weight as representing 
the atomic weight, fall far away from it, so that we are again justified 
in asBuming that our elements, if they are composite, are not com- 
pounds in the ordinary sense. 

The periodic character of the curve shows the existence of many 
relations which do not appear in the curve of specific heats. There 
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are evidently two sort-s of periods in the figure, the first two being 
very much smaller than the others. These are called the short 
periods ; the others are long periods. We see at once from the cur^-e 
that elements which occupy similar positions in the separate periods 
are similar in their chemical character. Thus the first element in each 
complete period, long or short, is an alkali metal, the second is a 
metal of the alkaline earths, and the last element a halogen. 

It will be noticed, too, that similar elements very often in this 
diagram lie on or near straight lines. Thus if we join the points for 
lithium and cesium, the first and the last alkali metals, we find that 
the straight line passes close by the pointe for sodium, potassium, and 
rubidium, the three intermediate alkali metals. Similarly, the points 
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tttn wHfain a range of 60° the specific gravity is doabled. If a com- 
panion between the specific grariiiee of such liquids is to be effected 
at all, the value at the boiling point of the liquid i^ perhaps the most 
reaaonable one to cbooae. This would give us 112 for oxygen and 
0'83 for nitrogen. For fluorine we have approximately 1 -2, for chlorine 
1'3B, and for hydrogen, the lighiest of all liquida, 0-07. The specific 
gravity of liquid argon at iu boiling point ia I 2, of krypton 2*2, and 
of xenon 3'6. 

When we come to deal with solid elements, the selection between 
different modifications presents itself. Carbon in the form of diamond 
ha* the Hpecific gravity 3'3, whilst in the form of graphite it has only 
the value 2*1 5. Similar differences are found with the various 
modifliuttions of sulphur and phosphorus. The metals, too, according 
to their mode of preparation and physical treatment, have often very 
different sjwcific gravities — that of cobalt, for initance, varying between 
8'2 and 9'S. In the diagram the highest value hut been entered in such 
caaw aa probably being the most appropriate for comparative purposes. 
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There is a function of the specific gravity which is very frequently 
tabulated for the purpose of exhibiting the periodic character of the 
properties of the elements, namely the atomic volume. The atomic 
volume IB the product of the atomic weight into the specilic volume, 
or, what ia the same thing, the quotient of the atomic weight by the 
specific gravity. The curve, first drawn by Lothar Meyer, is shown in 
Fig. 3 {p. 42). The periodic character of the curve is again well marked, 
only now the shape of the periods is different, the maxima corre- 
sponding M) the minima of the specific-gravity curve, and vice versa. 
The difference between the short and long periods is once more 
evident, and similar elements once more occupy corresponding poeltions 
on the curve. In general, we may say that elements on steep portions 
of the curve have very pronounced chemical characters : as we proceed 
from left to right, the elements on descending portions of the curve 
are base-forming, and those on ascending portions acid-forming. 
Elements at or before the minima cannot be said to be decidedly acid- 
forming or decidedly base-forming; in different stages of oxidation 
they may be either. 

Most well-defined properties of the elements are periodic, e.g. 
melting jxiint and magnetic power. When the numerical values are 
tabulated against the atomic weights, the cui've obtained is broken up 
into periods, the shape of the period varying according to the property 
tabulated. The regular non-periodic curve obtained for the specific 
heat is quite exceptional. Not only are the properties of the elements 
themselves periodic, but the properties of their corresponding com- 
pounds are also frequently periodic. Thus if we tabulate the heat of 
formation of the chlorides of the elements against the atomic weights 
of the elements which combine with the chlorine, a periodic curve 
results. The same periodicity is observed in the molecular volumes 
of the oxides, and in the melting and boiling points of various series 
of corresponding compounds. 

We may tabulate the elements in another way without reference 
to any particular property such as the specific gravity, but in a manner 
which brings out the general perioflic character of the properties of 
the elements with reference to the atomic weights. Kewlands 
observed in 1864 that if the elements were arranged in the order of 
their atomic weights, similar elements occurred in the series at 
approximately equal intervals. He stated this regularity in the form 
of a " Law of Octavos," according to which every eighth element in 
the series belonged to a natural group, all the members of which 
resembled each other more than they did the other elements. Thus 
the alkali metAls fell into one of these groups, the metals of the 
alkaline earths into another, etc. This rule, however, is not very 
accurate, and had to be relinquished when better datt> for the atomic 
weights accumulated. It is to Mendel^elf and to Lothar Meyer that 
we owe the periodic arrangement of the elements in its present form. 
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In the following table the elements are ordered according to their 
atomic weights, beginning at the top of the left-hand column, pro- 
ceeding downwards to the bottom, then passing to the top of the next 
column on the right, and so on. 
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The vertical columns represent periods, which are denoted by the 
same Roman numerals as in Figs. 2 and 3. A complete short period 
contains eight elements — a complete long period, eighteen, which 
are made up of two series connected by a transition group of three 
elements. Within any one period, whether short or long, there is 
no sudden change in general chemical properties as we pass from one 
element to the next in order. Descending any series, we proceed 
from base>forming elements, through elements whose oxides are 
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DQither strongly acidic nor strongly baeic, to acid- forming elements. 
In the short periods, which consist of only one series, we start from 
elements which form powerful bases, and end with elements which 
form powerful acids. In the long periods the uppermost or even 
series start with strong base-forming elements, and end with elements 
which form both acidic and basic oxides. The lower or odd ' aeries, 
on the other hand, begin with only moderately strong base-forming 
elements, pass to elements which are very markedly acid-forming, 
and terminate with the inert elements of the argon group. The 
elements connecting the odd and even series in the long periods are 
intermediate in their behaviour between the elements they connect j 
those of the first row (iron, ruthenium, osmium) forming acids as 
well as bases, the others forming only bases. 

When we pass from one period to the next, there is a sudden 
change in the properties of consecutive elements. The second-last 
element of Period I., F= 19, is in complete contrast in its chemical 
nature to the first element of Period II., Na = 23. Between these 
elements, the one very powerfully negative (or acid-forming), the 
other powerfully positive (or base-forming), we have the absolutely 
neutral or inert element neon, Ne = 20. Similar abrupt transitions 
occur in the passage from Period II. to Period III., and from Period 
III. to Period IV. These sudden changes in the chemical properties 
correspond in Figs. 2 and 3 to sudden changes in the direction of 
the curves. 

If we consider the elements in a horizontal row, denoted by an 
Arabic numeral in the table, we find that they are on the whole such 
as would naturally fall together in a classification of the elements 
according to their general chemical characters. Thus in the first 
row we have lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cKsium, 
metals of the alkalies ; in the second row, calcium, strontium, and 
barium, metals of the alkaline earths; and so on. It will be 
observed that the numbers of the rows in the table are repeated, 
running in order from 1 to 8, and then beginning again at 1. There 
are therefore two rows, one in the even and one in the odd series, 
which are represented by the same number. Between the members 
of these two rows there is a general similarity of properties, although 
it is not so great as that between members of the same row. Thus 
the compounds of vanadium, niobium, etc., in the even series, bear 
considerable resemblance to those of phosphorus, arsenic, bismuth, 
etc., in the odd series. The most striking prO])erty which exemplifies 
this is the combining capacity or valency of the elements. All the 
elements of two rows indicated by the same number, form, in general, 
compounds with precisely similar formulas. Take, for example, the 
" highest " oxides, i.e. the oxides containing most oxygen, of the rows 
the numliers nf Ihe series in tile origin&l 
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marked 5, which form the two siibdi 
We find their formula to be : — 



of one natural family. 



Group 5 



NjO, P,Oi 



Two atoms of all the elemente of Group 5, then, combine with five 
atoms of oxygen. The same thing holds good for other groups, each 
group having its own combining capacity, which increases regularly 
from Group 1 to Group 8, as may be seen in Table II., where instead 
of the elements of Table I. the oxides of these elements have been 
tabulated. In the case of elements forming more than one oxide, the 
highest base-forming or acid-forming oxide ia usually taken. The 
oxides enclosed in brackets are not known, but are the anhydrides of 
well-characterised series of salts. 
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In order that the amounts of oxygen in the various oxides may be 
readily compared, the formulie have been written throughout so as to 
coatain two atoms of the element combined with oxygen, and are 
consequently not in every case the usual formulw. The number of 
the group, with few exceptions, corresponds to the number of oxygen 
atoms united to two atoms of the elements of the group. It must be 
conceded, however, that in order to got this regularity the oxides 
tabulated have been selected somewhat arbitrarily. Thus for copper 
we have selected the lower oxide Cu^O instead of the equally 
characteristic higher oxide CuO. The selection in the case of 
sulphur, too, is quite arbitrary. Sulphuric anhydride, SOg, is not 
the highest acid-forming oxide, as we have the oxide SjO^ corre- 
sponding to the well-characterised persulphates. Thus, while there ia 
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undoubted periodic regularity in the formulte of the oxides of the 
elements, the regularity is not so definite ae at first sight appears 
from a study of a tjible such as that given above. 

The same sort of regularity appears when we Uibulate the highest 
chlorides, bromides, etc., instead of the oxides ; only in these cases 
there are still more exceptions. The highest chlorides of the elements 
of the even sei'les are given in the following table as examples : — 
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KCl RbCl 


CsCl 
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CbCI, SrC], 


BaCl, 




a<ic*i. 


ScCl, VCl, 


UCl, 


YbCI, 




Tia. ZrCl, 
VCl, NbCt, 
CrCr, MoCl, 
JliiCl/! -.. 


CeCI 




Thta, 




TaCl, 






WCI, 


uci, 



We here perceive that there is a general correspondence between 
the group uumber and the number of chlorine atoms with which one 
atom of the elements can combine, but that there is a tendency of the 
elements in the higher groups to unite with fewer atoms than are 
given by the group number. 

When we study the compounds of the elements with hydrogen op 
the alcohol radicals, we find that the combining capacity of the 
different groups is somewhat different from before. In the first 
place, it is chiefly elements of the odd series that unite with hydrogen 
or the alcohol radicals to form definite compounds. As we proceed 
downwards in the periods, we find that the combining capacity does 
not now steadily increase, but reaches a maximum at Group 4, there- 
.after to decrease regularly. 

Thus in the first period we have : — 



tti-ttiyl Compoiiii 
Li(CHj) 
B«[CH,)5 
B(CH,), 

H(CHJ, 




Hf'lro^n Cumpound. 



The power of combining with hydroxy! groups seems to be deter- 
ined by the number of hydrogen atoms with which the element can 
unite. This may be seen from the following table, which gives for 
the elements of the second period those compounds which contain 
most hydroxy] groups : — 
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PWTOOiL 


Sodium hrJroiide 


N.(OH) 




Mg(OH). 


Aluminium hydroiide 


Al(OH), 


Silicic acid 


Si(OH)j 


Onhopliosplioric «cid 


PO(OH), 




SO,[OH), 


Pwohlcrio .cid 


C10,(0H) 



1 



Corresponding to the oxide PjO^ there should bo the hydroiide 
P(OH)s, if for sll the oxygen the equivalent amount of hydroxy! were 
introduced. But this compound does not exist, the acid PO(OH)j, 
orthophoBphoric acid, being the compound with the greatest number 
of hydroxy] groups in the molecule, apparently in connection with the 
fact that there ie a hydrogen compound PH,, but no hydrogen 
compound PH^. 

It has been pointed out that not only are elements in the same 
horizontal row eimilar, but that there is no sudden change in the 
properties of consecutive elements in the vertical series. We should 
therefore expect to find a general resemblance amongst the elements 
gathered together in one put of the table, and this resemblance does 
in fact appear. The upper rectangle formed by the dotted lines in 
Table I. contains the metals of the rare earths, which occur iu groups 
in a few minerals found only in certain localities, and which, from their 
similarity of chemical properties, are extremely difficult to separate 
from one another. The lower rectangle containsall the " metailurgical " 
elements, i.e.. the heavy metals which are prepai'ed on the large scale 
from their ores, although all the elements enclosed within this rectangle 
are not of technical importance- Bordering on the rectangle are 
the light metal aluminium and the half-metals arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth, all of which are commercially important. 

When we look at the position of the elements composing these 
groups on the curve of specific gravities, we find that the metals of the 
rare earths occupy the middle of the ascending portions of the curve 
in the long periods, and that the " metallurgical " metals lie at or close 
after the maxima. On the curve of atomic volumes, the metals of the 
rare earths are found at the middle of the descending portions of the 
curve, and the metallurgical metals at, or immediately after, the 
minima. 

The distinction between metals and non-metals is not a very sharp 
one, for the properties of the one class gradually merge into those of 
the other. There is, however,a classification which is generally adopted 
in practice, and this classification is in conformity with the periodic 
table. The elements enclosed in the dotted triangle at the lower left- 
hand corner of Table I. are the non-metals as usually understood. All 
the other elements tabulated are metals. 

Aa 10 the blanks in Table I., we may reasonably expect that some 
of them at least wilt be filled up by elements hitherto undiscovered, 
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and that the new elements will be of the same kind as those we already 
know. When the table Wcts first constructed, the number of blanks 
in it was greater than now, and Mendel^eff was bold enough to 
predict the existence of elements to fill the gaps. His predictiona 
have been more than once fulfilled. The three well-defined elementB, 
gallium, germanium, and scandium, have all been discovered since his 
formulation of the Periodic Law, and have fallen naturally into their 
places in the third period. Mendeldefl' not only predicted the existence 
of these elements, but also their chief chemical and physical propertiaa 
from a consideration of the properties of their nearest neighbours in 
the table. By consulting the specific-gravity curve (p. 39), it is easy 
to see, for instance, that an element of atomic weight 70 will probably 
have a specifiG gravity intermediate between the specific gravities of 
zinc and arsenic, the nearest well-known elements on either side. The 
value will therefore lie between 5'7 and 7% say about 6'4. The 
actual specific gravity of gallium, at, wt, 70, is 5-93. Similarly tha 
melting point and general chemical properties might be roughly pre- 
dicted. It should be said that ex]3eriments on the newly -discovered 
elements entirely justified Mendel^efTs prediction of their properties. 

Another use to which the periodic table has been put ig the correo 
tion of supposed erroneous atomic weights. For instance, the atomic 
weights of the transition elements of Group 8 presented in some cases 
exceptions to the Periodic Law (the elements when arranged in order 
of their atomic weights being out of bai-mony with the natural group- 
ing), aTid were therefore subjected to a revision, the result of which has 
been to show that the requirements of the Periodic Law are in reality 
fulfilled. Again, the atomic weight of tellurium was found to be 
greater than that of iodine, which caused iodine to come before tellurium 
in the periodic classification, so as to fall into the sulphur group, while 
tellurium fell into the halogen group. But this contradicts the whole 
chemical behaviour of the^e elements ; iodine from its properties must 
be classed along with chlorine and bromine, and tellurium naturally 
belongs to the sulphur and selenium group. It was therefore thought 
probable that one or other of the atomic weights had been incorrectly 
determined, doubtless that of tellurium, as iodine has been the subject , 
of repeated concordant determinations. Fresh investigations at first 
seemed to show that tellurium had an atomic weight of about 125, in 
accordance with the Periodic Law, but the most recent researches have 
agreed in giving the value 127'6, which is distinctly above the 
atomic weight of iodine. AVe have here then a well-marked ex- 
ception to the periodic regularity. 

The non-valent elements of the helium-argon group fall naturally 
into their places between the univalent negative elements on the one 
hand and the univalent positive elements on the other. The only 
exception is found in argon, which has an atomic weight distinctly 
higher than that of potassium, which it precedes in the system. Here 
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we have an anomaly eimilar to that just noticed in the caee of tellurium 
and iodine. 

It must be admitted that hydrogen finds no Batiafactory place in 

the periodic system. If we regard its valency as decisive, then it 
must be placed either at the head of the univalent positive elements 
(the alkali metala), or of the univalent negative elements (the 
halogens). In chemical properties it is different from either group ; 
although in acids it is easily replaced by the metals, and in organic 
compounds by the halogens. In physical properties it resembles 
fluorine and chlorine, rather than lithium or sodium. Since, however, 
it is an electro-positive element itself, it is usually classed with the 
positive univalent metals, but its properties are in most respects such 
that it has no close analogue among the elements, and it is owing to 
this singularity that the difficulty in classifying it arises. 

Within the past few years much attention has been devoted to 
the study of radioactive substances, which constantly emit emanations 
and radiations of various qualities. Of well-defined radioactive 
elements there are three, radium, thorium, and uranium, of which 
the first is immensely more active than the others. It will be observed 
that these are all elements of high atomic weight, and fall into the 
last vertical column of the table on p. 43. Other radioactive elements 
exist, but their position amongst the common elements has not been 
determined with the same degree of accuracy. 

The primary emanation from radium behaves as a gas belonging 
to the inert family. The radiations, on the other hand, although the 
a and /3 rays are undoubtedly material, usually behave very differ- 
ently from ordinary matter. The n-raya seem to consist of streams 
' of particles of the dimensions of gas molecules, charged with positive 
electricity, and moving with incredible speed, to which they owe 
their power of penetration, photographic activity, and ionising pro- 
perties. The jS-raya consist of streams of negatively-charged particles 
or "electrons" with a mass equal to about the thousandth part of 
the mass of an atom of hydrogen, and moving with atill greater 
velocity than the u-particles. The y-rays are apparently not material, 
but are identical with or akin to the X-rays of Rontgen. Both the 
j8 and 7 rays have the penetrative, photographic, and ionising pro- 
perties of the n-rays, although developed in a different degree. The 
subject of the disintegration of the radioactive elements will be 
referred to further in Chapters XX. and XXIV. 



CHAPTER VII 



The solutioDs we most frequently meet with in inorganic chemistry 
are solutions in which water is the solvent. The aubstancea dissolved 
may be gaseous {e.g. ammonia, hydrochloric acid) or liquid (e.g. 
bromine), hut in the vast majority of cases they are solid. 

When excess of a solid, such as common aalt, is brought into 
contact with water at a given temperature, it dissolves until the 
solution reaches a certain concentration, after which the solution may 
be left far an indefinite time in contact with the solid without either 
undergoing any change, provided that the temperature is kept conatantj 
and that evaporation is prevented. Such a solution is said to be 
saturated with respect to the salt at the given temperature, and the 
solubility of salt in water under these conditions is merely an expression 
for the strength of the saturated solution. The strength may be given 
in various ways, e.g. 100 parts of water are said to dissolve at the given 
temperature so many parts of salt, or the saturated solution contains so 
much per cent of the solid, or so many grams of salt are contained in 
100 cc. or in a litre of the solution. All those methods of expressing 
the strength of sotiitions are in common use, the last especially for 
volumetric work, and it is a matter of convenience which to choose in 
any particnlar case. When a solution ia capable of dissolving more 
salt at the given temperature than it already contains, it is said to be 
unsatorated ; when it is made by some device to contain more salt 
than it would be capable of taking up directly under the given 
circumstances, it is said to be snperaatorated. The one and only 
test to find whether a solution is saturated, unsaturated, or super- 
saturated, with respect to a given solid, is to bring it in contact with 
that solid. If it is saturated, it will remain unchanged; if unsaturated, 
it will dissolve more solid ; if supersaturated, it will deposit the excess 
of dissolved substance till the strength diminishes to that of the 
saturated solution. 

The solubility of all substances varies with the temperature. 
With most solids it increases as the temperature rises. Thus 100 
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g. of water will diasolve 35'6 g. of flodiura chloride at 0°, and 
40 g. at 100°; 47 g. of sodium thioBulphate ^ at 0°, and 102 g. 
at 60°; 13 g. of potasemm nitrate at 0°, and 247 g. at 100°. 
In some caaes, however, the aolubility diminiBhes as the temperature 
risea. For example, calcium citrate ia more aoluble in cold water 
than in boiling water, and many other calcium aalta of organic 
aci<ls exhibit a similar behaviour. The change of solubility with 
change of temperature may be seen in the accompanying diagram, 
the solubilities being given as parts of anhydrous salt dissolved in 1 00 
parte of water. The curves in general are continuous, but the curve 
representing the solubility of sodium aulphate is not continuoua, having 




a sudden break at 33°. The explanation is that we are not here deal- 
ing with one solubility curve but with two solubility curves. The 
curve below 33° ia the solubility curve of the hydrate NajSOj . lOH^O ; 
the curve above 33° is the solubility curve of the anhydrous 
salt Na^SO^. When the hydrate is heated to 33" it split« up into 
water and the anhydrous salt. The hydrate, therefore, has no stable 
existence above 33°, and the only solid with which the solution can 
be in contact above that temperature is the anhydrous salt, and the 
curve therefore reprasenta its solubility and not that of the hydrate. 
That we are here actually dealing with two curves may be proved by 

I Ciilculated aa inlif ilroui ealL 
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bringing the anhydrous sail in contact with water below 33". It 
does not at once unite with waiflr to form the solid hydrate, so that 
we may measure its solubility at such temperatures and represent it 
by meauB of the dotted line in the figure. It will be seen that the 
dotted hne is a continuation of the upper curve, and is quite 
independent of the curve of the hydrate, except in so far as it cuts 
it at the temperature of the transformation of the hydrate into the 
anhydrous salt. If we take a point in the diagram lying between 
the dotted line and the lower curve, that marked a, for example, we 
find that it represents the strength of a solution which is unsaturated 
with respect to the anhydrous salt, and supersaturated with respect to 
the hydrate NaoSOj . 1 OH^O. We can prove that this is so in reality, 
for if we bring the solution into contact with the anhydrous sulphate 
it will dissolve some of the salt; whilst if we bring it into contact 
with the hydrated salt it will deposit a fresh quantity of the hydrate. 
It is very necessary, then, to specify exactly the solid with resi)ect to 
which a solution is said to be saturated or not. To speak of a 
solution being a saturated solution of sodium sulphate is ambiguous, 
for while the solution may be saturated with regard to one form of 
the solid salt, it may be unsaturated or supersaturated with regard to 
another. 

When a saturated solution of hydrated sodium sulphate, 
Na^SOf . lOHjO, is made in warm water so that none of the solid 
remains, and is then cooled to the ordinary temperature, care being 
taken that there is no separation of the salt, the solution may be kept 
unaltered in the supersaturated state for a great length of time. It 
frequently happens that the solution on standing deposits crystals of 
another hydrate, Na^SO^ . 7H„0, which at low temperatures is more 
soluble than the decahydrate. The solution then becomes saturated 
with respect to thisbeptabydrate.but is still supersaturated with respect 
to the decahydrate, as may be seen by dropping in a crystal of the 
latter, when further crystallisation at once commences. It is mostly 
in the case of salts which crystallise with watfir of crystallisation that 
we can easily form supersaturated solutions. Salts which separate 
only in the anhydrous state do not often form aqueous supersaturated 
solutions, the excess being usually deposited as the cooling progresses. 
Sodium chlorate, however, is a good example of an anhydrous salt 
which does form supersaturated solutions. 

The question of the transformation of different hydrates into each 
other will be discussed in Chap. XI. 

It has been recently observed that the state of division of a solid 
has a considerable influence on its solubility when the fineness of the 
powder is such that a comparatively great diminution of surface 
results from the dissolution of a small quantity of solid. Thus, whilst 
the saturated solution of CaSO^. SH^O at 25° ia 0-01B3 normal with 
ordinary particles, the solubility increases to 0-0182 normal with 
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particles averaging 0-3 ^ in diameter.^ By reducing the size of the 
particles of barium Bulphate from rS/i to 0-1 /*, the BoTubility is almost 
doubled. 

Liquids sometimes mix with each other in all proportions, e.g. water 
and alcohol ; sometimes not at all, e.^. water and mercury. In some 
instances there is paxtial miBCibility. 
When we shake up water and ether 
together in about equal proportions, 
the water dissolves a little of the ether, 
and the ether a little of the water, the 
twosaturated solutions then separating. 
The lower layer ia a saturated aqueous 
eolutioa of ether, the upper layer is a 
saturated ethereal solution of water.' 
Suppose that with two partially mis- 
cible liquids, A and B (say aniline and 
water), the solubility of each liquid in 
the other increases with rise of temper- 
ature, On raising the temperature we 
should find that the composition of 
the two saturated layers, or phases, as 
they are called, would tend to approximate to the same value. We 
may represent this diagram matically, us in Fig. B. Temperatures are 
plotted on the vertical axis, and points on the horizontal axis represent 
the percentage composition of the liquids. 

As the temperature rises, the solubility of £ in ^ and oi A in B 
increases, so that the corresponding points on the two curves approxi- 
mate. At a certain temperature the two curves will meet. This 
means that at that particular temperature the solution of A in B and 
the solution of £ in ..^ have the same composition, i.e. are identical. 
At this temperature the liquids are miscible in all proportions. 
There is therefore no fundamental distinction between wholly miscible 
and partially miscible liquids ; for liquids which only mix partially at 

' The symbol ^ i« used to denote the thonaandth part of n mUllTDstre. or micron ; ii/t 
denotes the millioQli part of a luUlinietrfl, or mioromillinielM. 

* The following Uble gives the mutual •olubility at 22° of water onJ soiue common 
OMUio KllveDtfl :— 

^^ Vols. Sobrt^ice in Voli. W^Mr In 

Chloroform 0-«2 0'15 

Ligroin 0-34 033 

Carbon biralphide 0'17 K'BB 



It hH been pointed out that, m ti 
partial miscilnlity involves the pn 
"oon-Maodated " liquiiU being ci 



nt Icait BE water and organic liqaids are concerned, 
ence of an ■' assooiatad " liquid (cp, ChaptW XIX.), 
npleWly miicible. 
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ona temperature may mix in any proportion at another. We have 
here, likewise, an illuatration of the arbitrary manner in which we 
employ the terms " solvent " and " dissolved aubatance." We have 
spoken of the solubility of A in the solvent B for one part of the 
curve, and the solubility of B in A for the other. At the tempera- 
ture where the saturated solutions become identical it is obviously 
impossible to make any distinction between solvent and dissolv^ 
substance ; and in general, it may be said that, though for the sake 
of convenience we often thus discriminate between the two con- 
stituents of the solution, there is in the solution itself no actual 
distinction of this kind. If it suite our purpose we may call dissolved 
substance what is usually termed solvent, and vice versa, without fear 
of committing any theoretical error. 

The solubility of some pairs of miacible liquids in each other 
increases with rise of temperature, e.g. aniline and water (Fig, 5) ; 
the mutual solubility of other pairs diminishes, e.g. dimethylamine and 

I 
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water (Fig. 6). The diminution of solubility by rise of temperatorft 
is very easily seen in the case of water and paraldehyde. If these 

liquids are shaken up together in a test-tube at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, they separate on standing into two clear layers. If now the 
test-tube is plunged into warm water, the aqueous layer at once 
becomes turbid from separation of the excess of paraldehyde. 

Many lactones exhibit a peculiar behaviour with water, indicated 
diagrammatically in Fig. 7. The aqueous solution prepared by shaking 
up the two substances at the ordinary temperature becomes turbid at 
about 40° owing to the lessened mutual solubility, but at 80° again 
becomes clear. Here there is first diminution of the solubility of the 
lactone in water by rise of temperature to a minimum value, after 
which we have increasing solubility with further rise of temperature. 
The figure shows the non-oqueoua layer to present similar phenomena 
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to the arjueoua layer. This does not generally hold good for lactones, 
but hoB been observed, for example, in the case of aecondary butyl 
alcohol. It'ia conceivable that the solubility curve of some particular 
BubaUnce might be a closed curve, as in Fig. 8, there being complete 
miscibility at high and at low temperaturea, whilst at intermediate 
temperatures there would be only 
partial miscibility. 

Gases vary very much with 
respect to their solubility in 
liquids. For example, one volume 
of water at 0° and 760 mm. dis- 2 
solves — 

1050 ToU. Ammoniit. 

Hydrochloric acid. 
Sulfihur dioxids. 
Sulpliurettad hjdrogeii. 
Carton dioxicio, 
Klhylene. 




O.jgen. 

Nitrogen. . _, 

Hydrugeii. p„, g 

Again, one volume of alcohol under the same conditions disaolres — 

17'S voIb. Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

4'3 ,, CarDon dioxide. 

3-6 ,, Ethylene. 

0'28 „ Oiygeo. 



0-O7 



rogen. 
Hydrogen. 



Under ordinary conditions the quantity of a gas dissolved by a liquid 
almost invariably decreases with rise of temperature. Helium, how- 
ever, is an exception, its absorption-coefficient' in water diminishing 
from 0° to 25°, thereafter to increase as the temperature is raised. 

The following table of absorption-coefficients of argon and helium 
shows the influence of temperature on the solubility of these gases 
in water : — 



0-O578 


0-0150 


0'0453 


O'OU* 


00379 


0-0139 


0'0347 


0'0137 


032S 


0138 


0-0286 


0'0139 


0-0357 


0-0140 



When the gases are only moderately Boluble in the solvent 



' The >bsDrptlaii«oeScient o 
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chosen, they obey a simple law with regard to pressure known as 
Henry's Law. One mode of sUting this law is ; A given qnantity of 
the liquid solvent will always dissolve the same volume of a given 
gas, no matter what the pressure may be, so long as the temperature 
is constant. Another equivalent form is : A given quantity of the 
liquid will dissolve at constant temperature quantities (by weight) of 
the gas which are proportional to the pressure of the gas. Thus, if 
a quantity of water will dissolve 1 g. of oxygen at the atmospheric 
pressure, it will dissolve 2 g. of oxygen at a pressure of 2 atm. 
The equivalence of the two forma of the law is evident from the 
consideration that doubling the pressure of a gas halves its volume, 
BD that the 2 g. of oxygen at a pressure of 2 atm. occupy the same 
volume ae 1 g. of oxygen at a pressure of 1 atm. 

When a mixture of two or more gases is dealt with, each dissolves 
in the liquid as if all the others were absent. This rule may be also 
stated in the form, that when a mixture of gases dissolves in a liquid, 
each component dissolves according to its own partial pressure, and 
in this form it is called Dalton's Law. These two laws only hold 
good with accuracy when the gases are comparatively slightly soluble 
in water, and when the pressures do not exceed a few atmospheres. 
With very soluble gases and at great pressures there are great 
divergencies, at least from Henry's Law. This is probably owing in 
many cases to chemical or quasi-chemical changes which take place 
when the gas dissolves in water. The gases which dissolve freely in 
water are all of a more or less pronouncedly acidic or basic nature. 
Thus amongst the most soluble gases are ammonia and the hydrogen 
compounds of the halogens. Neutral gases, which do not by union 
with water form acidic or basic substances, are only sparingly soluble 
in water, e.g. the chief gases of the atmosphere, the gaseous 
hydrocarbons, etc. There is also a general connection between easy 
compressibility to the liquid state at atmospheric tempeintures and 
easy solubility in water, The so-called " permanent gases," nitrogen, 
oxygen, argon, helium, carbon monoxide, nitric oxide, methane, are 
all very slightly soluble ; the simple gases which are easily condensed 
to liquids are much more soluble. 

In general, we may state that when a substance exhibits chemical 
relationship with a liquid it is more or less soluble in that liquid. 
Organic compounds containing hydroxyl are very frequently soluble 
in water, and the more hydroxyl they contain proportionally in the 
molecule the more soluble they are. Thus the higher monohydric 
alcohols of the series C„H,„+|OH, say CgHjgOH, are scarcely soluble, 
whilst the polyhydric alcohols, such as mannitol, CgHg(OH)e, are 
freely soluble. Hydrocarbons are, as a rule, very sparingly soluble, 
in simple compounds containing hydroxyl, e.g. water, alcohol; and 
■ubstances with proportionately much hydroxyl are very slightly 
soluble in hydrocarbons. The solid hydrocarbons are, however, 
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freely soluble in the liquid hydrocarbons, and thiit the more as 
the solvent and dissolved substances approach each other more nearly 
Id character. Sulphur and the metals are insoluble in water ; the 
former, however, dissolves freely in liquid sulphui' compounds, t.g. 
carbon disulphide and sulphur chloride, whilst the latter are often 
soluble in the liquid metal mercury, or in other metals in the fused 
state, whence the possibility of forming alloys and amalgams. 

A process of purification very frequently made use of is that of 
rectyBtaUiaation. This consists in dissolving the impure substance 
and allowing a portion of it to separate out of the solution, either by 
a change of temperature that will lower the solubility, or by evapora- 
tion of the solvent. Suppose the substance to contain 90 per cent of 
pure material and 10 per cent of ao equally soluble impurity. The 
mixture is treated with as much solvent as will dissolve the whole. 
If we make the provisional assumption that the substances have no 
influence on each other's solubility, the solution is now saturated with 
respect to the pure material, but far below the saturation point of 
the impurity. By removing part of the solvent, say by evaporation, 
we make the solution supersaturated with regard to the pure material, 
80 that a portion of the latter is deposited. The solution still remains 
unsaturated, however, with regard to the impurity, so that none of 
this component falls out. We can therefore go on removing the 
solvent, and so obtain crystals of the pure material, until we reach 
the saturation point of the impurity, when the operation must be 
stopped, for then pure substance and impurity would deposit in equal 
proportions. lu this way ftbs of the original substance would be 
obtained in the pure state by the sacrifice of Jth, which would be 
more highly contaminated with the original impurity. Purification 
by crystallising is always attended by loss of material, but if the 
process of recrystallisation is carried out systematically, this loss 
in the majority of cases need only be slight. In no case is the 
process so simple as in the scheme given above, and it is almost 
always necessary to repeat the crystallisation several times, the separa- 
tion being even then by no means perfect. In organic chemistry 
the success of piirification by crystallisation largely depends on the 
choice of solvent, a proper choice leading to a rapid and perfect 
separation with a good yield of pure substance, where an unsuitable 
selection would give a small yield of still impure material. Where, 
as in the case of the St^^sfurt salts, complex rccrystallisations of 
aqueous solutions are carried out, the temperatures of crystallisation 
are carefully chosen, and the nature of the solvent for any particular 
salt is varied by using solutions of other salts of varying concentration. 
In this way, and in successive operations, it is found possible to obtain 
pure potassium chloride from the very complex salt deposits. 

A method of separation often practised in organic chemistry is 
extraction from, aqueous solution by means of ether. The principle 
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of the process U as follows. If a substaoce is soluble in two liquids 
which are not themselves miscible, it will distribute itself betweeu the 
two solvents, when shaken up with tbem in the same veseel, in a 
manner depending on its solubility in each of the solvents separately. 
The simplest case is when the solvents areperfectlyimmiBcible,and when 
the dissolved substance has the same molecular weight in both. The 
rule for this case is that the substance, on shaking up, distributes itself 
between the two solvents in such a proportion that the ratio of 
the concentrations of the two solutions is equal to the ratio of the 
solubilities in the separate solvents. 

Suppose, for example, that the immiscible substances are water and 
benzene, that the molecular weight of the substance in these two liquids 
is the same, and that the substance is twice as soluble in benzene as in 
an equal volume of water. On shaking up the substance with benEens 
and water in quantity insuflScient to saturate both these solvents, we 
shall find that the substance distributes itself so that the concentration 
of the benzene solution is twice that of the aqueous solution. It will be 
seen that nothing is here said as to the absolute or relative volumes 
of the solvents-— it is entirely a question of final concentrations. Using 
the above rule, we might consider the practical question ; Whether 
is it more economical in the above instance to extract the aqueous 
solution with an equal vohime of benzene in one operation, or to 
apply the same quantity of benzene in several portions, shaking up 
and separating each time ? If the amount of substance in one volume 
of the aqueous solution is A, then on shaking up with one volume of 
benzene, we shall have one-third of vf remaining in the aqueous 
solution, and two-thirds of A in the benzene. We thus with one 
volume of benzene extract 0'67 A if we perform the extraction in 
one operation. Let us now suppose the extraction to be performed 
in two stages, using the same total quantity of benzene as before. To 
one volume of the aqueous solution we add half a volume of benzene. 
Let X be the amount extracted by the benzene. A-x will be the 
amount left in one volume of water; x is the amount in 0'5 volume 

of benzene. The concentrations are therefore as A-x tox-5 = 2j. 

0-5 
But by the above rule the concentration in the benzene is twice that 
in the water, so we have 

2x^2(A-x) 
x = Q-5A. 

We have therefore by using half a volume of benzene extracted 0'5A, 
leaving 0-5A behind in the water. Extracting this aqueous solution 
again with half its volume of benzene, we shall again remove half of 
what it contains, viz. Q-25A ; so that by extracting in two successive 
operations we obtain Q-5 A + 0-25 A = 0-7 5 A instead of 0-67^, the 
result obtained by using the same quantity of benzene in one opera- 
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tion. If we are therefore deairoua of getting the maximum amount 
extracted with a given quantity of the extractiug solvent, and time is 
not In consideration, it is better to apply the extracting liquid in suc- 
cessive small portions than to use all in one operation. 

In the actual extraction with ether economy of lime has more 
frequently to be considered than economy of ether, and larger quanti- 
ties in fewer operations are as a rule employed. This may the more 
readily be done as the easy volatility enables one portion to be distilled 
off and made ready for a second operation while extraction with 
another portion is in progress. The case of ether and water is not the 
ideal case for which the solubility rule applies accurately. Ether and 
water are partially miscible, and the partition coefficient of a substance 
between them is on account of this not the ratio of the solubilities of 
the substance in pure ether and pure water separately. It very 
frequently happens, too, that the molecular weight of the substance 
in water is not the same as the molecular weight of the substance 
dissolved in ether. There is then no constant " partition coefficient " at 
all, and the ratio of the concentrations of the two solutions depends 
on the relative proportion of dissolved substance and solvents present. 
The effect of a difference in molecular weight in the two solvents will 
be discussed in the chapter on Molecular Complexity (Chapter XIX.}. 

The resemblance between the above problem and that of shaking 
a gas and liquid up together in a closed vessel is evident. If we 
regard " vacuum " as a solvent, we may state Henry's Law in the form 
that there is always a definite "partition coefficient" between the 
vacuum and the liquid solvent, this partition coefficient being the 
solubility of the gas in the liquid as defined on p. 55. Let equal 
volumes of water and nitrogen be shaken up iti a stoppered bottle. 
The solubility of nitrogen is n, i.e. one volume of water dissolves n 
volumes of nitrogen. The final concentration of the gas in the water 
is thus n times the final concentration of the gas in the vacuum ; or 
the partition coefficient between water and vacuum is w : 1 = n. The 
original amount of nitrogen is, say, N. Let xN be the amount dis- 
solved. We have N-xN for the amount remaining, and as the 
volumes of vacuum and water are equal, the final concentrations are 
N- xN and xN respectively ; but these are in the ratio of 1 to n, so 
that we have 

N-xN i-x I 



] 



xN 



whence 



Since according to Dalton's Law the presence of one gas does not affect 
the solubility of another, we can easily solve problems concerning the 
solubility of mixtures of gases in the same solvent. The student wilt 
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find it a useful exercise to calculate from the tables of solubilities given 
above, the pressure and composition of the residual gaseous mixture of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and argon obtained by shaking up 1 vol. of purified 
air with 1 vol water at 0° and 760 mm. in a closed vessel. 

If a gas has not the same molecular weight in a given solvent as it 
has in the gaseous state, there is no fixed " partition coefficient " and 
Henry's Law is not followed (cp. Chap. XIX.). 



CHAPTER VIII 



FUSION AND SOLIDIFICATION 



When a solid such aa glass is hauted, it gradually loses iu rigidity, 
and by degrees, as the temperature is raised, assumes the fluid form, 
passing through the stages of a tough, inelastic solid and of a viscid, 
pasty liquid. It cannot be said, therefore, to have a definite melting 
point. A crystalline substance such as sulphur, on the other hand, 
when heated remains solid up to a certain temperature, after which the 
further application of heat liquefies it, the temperature remaining con- 
stant during liquefaction. This constant temperature is the melting 
point of the solid, and is a characteristic property of each particular 
crystalline substance. Not only is the melting point used as a means 
of identification, but sharpness of melting point, i.e. constancy of tem- 
perature during liquefaction, is often employed as a test of purity of 
crystalline substances, especially in organic chemistry. Should a sub- 
stance crystallise in more than one form, each crystalline variety has 
ita own melting point. The melting point of rhombic sulphur, for 
example, is 114*5", while the melting point of monoclinic sulphur is 
120°. 

When a fused substance is cooled below the point at which the 
solid melted, it may or may not solidify according to circumstances. 
Once the solidification does begin, however, the temperature adjusts 
itself to the melting point of the solid, for that is the only temperature 
at which the solid and the liquid can permanently exist in contact. Of 
course we may put a piece of ice into water of 15°, and the two may 
coexist for a time though the temperature of the ice is 0°. But here 
there is no permanent coexistence, for the ice is constantly melting, 
and the temperature of the water is being lowered. If we wish to 
ascertain the exact temperature at which the solid and liquid coexist, 
we must ensure their intimate mixture, otherwise the solid might be at 
one temperature and the bulk of the liquid at another. 

When a crystallised solid is heated, it is apparently impossible to 
warm it above ita melting point without ite assuming the liquid state. 
It ia easy, however, in the case of most liquids to lower their tempera- 
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ture below the melting point of the solid without actual solidification 
taking place. The freezing point of a liquid, therefore, if defined as 
the temperature at which the liquid begins to freese, is not a definite 
temperature, and as a matter of practice only melting pointe of pure 
substances are determined. Although ice when heated melts at 0°, 
water may be cooled to - 4° or lower without any separation of 
ice taking place. The liquid is then said to be sttperfoBed. The 
introduction of a crystal of the solid into the supertuaed liquid at 
once determines cryBtalliaation, bo that a superfused liquid in this 
respect resembles a supersaturated solution (p. 50). 

Fusion is always attended by absorption of heat, and solidification 
by evolution of heat. When a superfused liquid begins to solidify, 
therefore, beat is disengaged and the temperature of the liquid 
rises. This rise of temperature accompanying the separation of the 
solid goes on until the melting point of the solid is reached, when no 
further change occurs, for at this temperature the solid and liquid 
are in equilibrium, i.e. can exist together in any proportion without 
affecting each other. If there is no beat exchange with the exterior, 
the solid and liquid remain in contact at their melting point without 
alteration. If heat is added from an external source, part of the 
eolid liquefies, thereby absorbing the heat supplied. If heat is with- 
drawn from the mixture, part of the liquid solidifies, thereby 
producing sufficient heat to allow the temperature to remain constant 
at the melting point. 

It has been said above that the introduction of a. crystal of the 
substance into a superfused liquid is in all cases sufficient to 
determine its crystallisation. This would appear to be true even 
when the crystalline particle is so minute as to be unrecognisable by 
ordinary means, for exi>erimentB have shown that as small a quantity 
as one-hundred-thousandth part of a milligram is effective in produc- 
ing solidification. Experimental researches have also been made to 
investigate the tendency of a superfused liquid to crystallise by 
tself, the possibility of the introduction of any crystallised particle 
from without being excluded. In most superfused liquids cryBtalline 
naclei soon make their appearance at difierent parts of the liquid, 
and then begin to grow until all the liquid has solidified, or until 
the heat disengaged on solidification has raised the temperature 
of the whole to the molting point. It is obvious that the chance of 
such a nucleus appearing increases with the quantity of liquid taken, 
and wo might therefore expect to keep a small portion of a superfused 
liquid for a longer time uncrystallised than we should a larger 
quantity. This is found to be in accordance with fact, and it is a 
comparatively easy matter to count the number of nuclei formed 
in a given time if the superfused liquid is enclosed in a capillary tube, 
and to determine by measurement the rate at which these nuclei 
grow. It has been ascertained that the rate of growth is approxi- 
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mately propordoual to the degree of superfusion when that degree 
is not very great, and that the number of nuclei formed in a given 
volume in a given time at first increasea with the degree of super- 
fusion, but afterwards reaches a maximum, and begins to diminish 
as the liquid becomes highly auperfused. It is possible, therefore, 
by suddenly cooling a fused liquid far below the proper freezing 
point, to diminish the tendency to nucleus formatiou bo greatly that 
the substance may be kept for days, weeks, or even months, without 
crystallisation taking place. Such a highly superfused substance ia 
DO longer a liquid but a solid of the same nature as glass. It has no 
definite melting point, but would, if crystallisation were prevented, 
like glass become gradually softer and less viscous until it might 
be said to have assumed the ordinary liquid form, there being at no 
time a sudden passage from the solid to the liquid state. If such a 
glassy solid is brought into contact with the corresponding crystalline 
substance, it crystallises, but the velocity of the crystallisation ia 
extremely small, the rate being measurable in millimetres per 
hour. 

We have thus no sharp line of demarcation between amorphous 
solids and liquids, but a gradual passage from the one state to the other. 
The line of demarcation ia rather between crystalline substances and 
non-cry stal line substances, ie. between substances which have their 
particles arranged in a regular manner, and those in which the arrange- 
ment is confused and irregular. It was for long supposed that no 
regular arrangement of particles could subsist iu liquids, the particles 
of which have a certain freedom of motion not possessed by solida, but 
of late cryatalline Uqoids have been discovered which possesB 
properties hitherto only encountered in solid crystals. Thus when 
p-^ro-azoxyanisole is heated, it melts at 114°, but the liquid obtained 
exhibits a somewhat turbid appeanince and strong double refraction. 
This double refraction points to a regular arrangement of particles 
in the substance, which is yet undoubtedly a liquid so far as its 
mechanical properties are concerned. It flows easily, and rises in a 
capillary tube, and from the capillary rise its molecular weight may 
be calculated by the method of Ramsay and Shields (Chap. XVIII.). 
At 134'1' it suddenly loses its turbidity and double refraction, and 
becomes in all respects similar to an ordinary liquid. The transition 
from the state of " crystalline " liquid to ordinary liquid is accom- 
j>anied by a diminution in density, but by no change in the molecular 
weight. On cooling, the reverse changes occur: the ordinary liquid 
paases into the crystalline liquid at 134'1°, and this into the 
crystalline solid at 114^ 

The phenomena of nucleus formation, nuclear growth, and extreme 
euperfusion can be very easily shown with hippuric acid, a substance 
melting at 186°. A small quantity of it is melted at a temperature not 
exceeduig 195°, in order to avoid decomposition, and a portion of the 
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liquid is sucked up into a thin-walied capiUaiy (melting-point tube) 
about G inches long and I mm. or lesa in diameter, the lower end of 
which is drawn out to a fine jet but not sealed. The liquid is manipu- 
lated above a flame until it settles in the middle of the tube, and the 
narrow end of the capillary is then carefully sealed off. The tube la 
held horizontaUy by the open end, and moved above the flame until 
every crystalline particle has disappeared, after which it is Buddeuly 
chilled by dipping into a beaker of cold water. The contents have 
then assumed the state of a transparent glass. If the tube is broken, 
it is found that the acid is undoubtedly solid in the ordinary sens^ 
though not crystalline. When left to itself it may remain unchanged 
tor days, but if it is dipped into water at 100°, nuclei will appear and 
grow along the tube at a moderate rate. The growth may be inter- 
rupted at any time by chilling the tube in cold water. If a small 
flame bo passed rapidly across the tube, nuclei will be found to form 
at the heated poi'tions and not elsewhere. 

When a foreign substance is dissolved in a liquid, the freezing 
point of the solution is lower than that of the pure solvent. It ia, 
strictly speaking, necessary here to specify what substiince separates 
out, but unless it is otherwise expressly indicated we shall always 
assume thitt it is the solidified solvent A solution of a substance in 
water must be cooled below the freezing point of water before ice 
separates out, and for small concentrations the lowering of the freezinc 
point is proportional to the amount of the substance in solutioa 
(Blagden's Law). The freezlllg point of a solution is beat defined 
as the temperature at which the solution is in equilibrium with the 
solid solvent. At this temperature it may be mixed with the solid 
solvent in any proportion without undergoing changej it neither meltfl 
the solid nor deposits any solvent in the solid form. Practical every- 
day applications of the lowering of the freezing point by substances in 
solution are to be found in the melting of snow or ice by salt, and 
in the addition of alcohol or glycerine to wet gaa-meters to prevent 
freezing in cold weather. In the latter case the alcohol or glycerine 
added to the water lowers its freezing point greatly ; a mixture con- 
taining, for instance, 25 per cent of alcohol freezes at -13°, so th&t 
the external temperature must fall far below the freezing point before 
the gas-meter ceases to act. Glycerine has a certain advantage over 
alcohol for this purpose, inasmuch as it is non-volatile. When alcohol 
is used it slowly evaporates, and the solution, owing to this cause, 
becomes both smaller in bulk and weaker. Glycerine not only doea 
not evaporate itself, but also greatly reduces the vapour pressure of 
the water (Chap. IX.), so that it both diminishes the chances of freezing 
and prevents rapid evaporation. 

The action of salt in melting snow or ice may be seen from the 
following consideration. A solution containing a little salt is in 
equilibrium with ice at a temperature somewhat below 0°. If 
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we cool the Botution below this particular temperature, ice will 
separate, and the remaining solution will therefore become more con- 
ceutrated. Its freezing point will consequently be lower than that of 
the original solution. If we continue the cooling process, more and 
more ice will fiill out and the solution will become still moi'e concen- 
trated and have a still 
lower freezing point. This 
process might be conceived 
to go on without limit if 
salt were infinitely soluble 
in water. But we know 
that there is a limit to the 
solubility of salt in water, 
i.e. at a given temperature 
a certain quantity of water 
will only take up a definite 
amount of salt and no more. 
This finite solubility of salt 
in water accordingly sets 
a limit to the lowering of 
the freezing point. We 
may beet understand this 
by making use of a com- 
bined solubility and freez- fi"- u- 
ing- point diagram. The 

horizontal axis gives the composition, i.e. percentage of salt in the 
mixture. Temperatures are plotted on the vertical axis. If we lower 
the temperature of a solution containing a little salt, ice will begin to 
separate out and the freezing point will fall as the concentration of 
the remaining solution increases. The relation between the concentra- 
tion of the solution and its freezing temperature (i.e. the temperature 
at which it is in equilibrium with ice) is represented by the curve 
on the left, which we shall call the freezing-point curve. If on the 
other hand we begin with a saturated solution of salt above 0" and cool 
it, salt will separate out and the solution will become less concentrated, 
for the solubility of the salt diminishes with falling temijerature. 
The relation between the concentration and temperature at which the 
solution is in equilibrium with the solid salt is given by the curve 
on the right, which is therefore an ordinary solubility curve. The 
two curves evidently tend to approximate with fall of temperature, 
the concentration of the solution which U in equilibrium with ice 
increasing, and the concentration of the solution which is in equilibrium 
with salt diminishiug; and at a certain temperature they meet. 

We shall now consider what occurs when we follow a salt solution 
down either of the curves to the point C where the curves intersect 
(about — 22° and 23'5 per cent concentration). Starting with a 
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weak solution, we find that as the temperature falla, ice separates 
and the solution becomes more concentrated. This goes on until 
the freezing-point curve cuts the Bolubiiity curve, at which point 
the solution remaining behind becomes saturated. If we attempt 
to lower the temperature still farther, ice separates out ; but the 
solution remaining is now supersaturated, and therefore deposits 
salt until the saturation point is again reached. But the solution 
which was cooled was a saturated solution, so that the ice and salt 
must have separated out in the proportions in which they existed in 
this saturated solution, i.e. the solution solidifies like a single substance. 

The same result is arrived at if wo follow the curve for the cooling 
of a strong solution of salt instead of a weak one. When the solu- 
tion is cooled a point is at last reached at which the solution is 
saturated. The result of further cooling is that some of the salt 
separates out, the solution being now saturated for the lower tempera- 
ture. As we cool the solution, therefore, it becomes less and less 
concentrated, the concentrations following the solubility or saturation 
curve on the right-hand side of the diagram. At last a point is 
reached where the saturation curve cuts the freezing-point curve. If 
we could follow the solubility curve below this point, further cooling 
would cause more salt to separate, but the weaker solution resulting 
would now be below its freezing point, and consequently ice would 
begin to separate out, and this would continue until the concentration 
of the solution was restored to the original value it possessed where 
the two curves intersect. If we take a solution of the [larticular con- 
centration given by the point of intersection of the freezing-point and 
saturation curves, we may cool it without the separation of either 
salt or ice until we come to the temperature corresponding to the 
intersection. If we continue to abstract heat, the solution solidifies 
as a whole, both ice and salt separating in the proportions in which 
they exist in the solution, without any change of temperature taking 
place until all is solid. The solution then behaves like a pure liquid, 
and has a definite freezing point. For this reason the separated 
substance was supposed to be a definite compound of salt and water, 
and was called a cryohydrate. It is now known, however, that the 
salt and ice separate out independently of each other and not in the 
form of a compound. Cryohydric solutions, in fact, are quite analogous 
to the constant-boiling mixtures referred to in Chapter IX. ; they are 
constant- free zing mixtures. 

It can be easily seen from a study of the diagram that no solution 
of salt in water can exist in a stable state below the cryohydric tem- 
perature, and that this temperature is the lowest that can be produced 
by mixing ice and salt, or snow and salt together. If we consider a hori- 
zontal line cutting the diagram at the temperature 0°, we see that there 
is only a certain range of concentrations, viz. from per cent to 26'3 
per cent, possible for salt solutions, for above the latter concentration we 
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should have supereaturated solutions, and salt would separate. Asimilar 
line at - 10° cuts both curvea, and it is only the part between the two 
curves, viz. from 14 per cent to 25 per cent, that represents possible 
concentralionB for salt solutions. If we had a stronger solution than 
25 per cent, it would be supersaturated at that temperature, and salt 
would fall out ; if we had a weaker solution at that temperature than 
14 per cent, it would be below its freezing point, and ice would separate. 
Taking horizontal lines at still lower temperatures, the parts enclosed 
between the two curves, i.e. the range of possible concentrations, 
become smaller and smaller, until at the cryohydric temperature 
it has shrunk to a point. At that temperature, therefore, there ia 
only one salt solution possible, and below that temperature none is 
possible at all, unless indeed it be an unstable supersaturated 
or superfuaed solution, which when brought into contact with the 
corresponding solid will immediately assume the temperature and 
concentration of the cryohydric solution. 

At and below the cryohydric temperature, ice and salt can exist 
together without affecting each other ; and at the cryohydric tem- 
perature they can also exist together with tbe cryohydric solution. 
Above the cryohydric point, ice can only exist in contact with a 
solution having one definite concentration, and salt with a solution 
having another definite concentration. If we mix, therefore, ice, salt, 
and water at a temperature above the cryohydric point, and keep 
ihem well mixed, there can be no real equilibrium. The water will 
tend to dissolve salt until it becomes saturated, but this saturated 
solution will not be in equilibrium with ice, being too concentrated 
(compare the diagram at - 10' say). Ice will therefore melt and the 
solution will become more dilute, and again dissolve more salt, with 
the result that more ice will melt. Now a certain amount of heat 
must he supplied in order to melt ice. If this heat is not supplied 
from an external source it must be derived from the mixture itself. 
The temperature of the mixture will therefore fall, »nd if we continue 
to mix, the same causes will effect a further lowering of temperature 
until the cryohydric point is reached, at which one and the same 
solution can be in equilibrium with both ice and salt. The solution 
adjusts itself to this concentration, and ice and salt now melt (if heat 
from external sources reaches the mixHire) in the proportions of the 
cryohydric solution, and the temperature will remain constant at the 
cryohydric point until all the ice or all the salt has disappeared. It 
may happen, of course, that the original proportions of ice, salt, and 
water may have been such that one of the solids will disappear before 
the cryohydric point is reached. No further cooling can occur after this 
disappearance takes place, and the mixture is not then a satisfactory 
freezing mixture. In order that a freezing mixture may he effective 
and reach the cryohydric point, thorough mixing of the ingredients 
is also necessary, for on this depends the attainment of the final 
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equilibrium. For this reason suow and suit form a better freezing 
mixture than pounded ice and salt, for in the latter case the mixing 
can scarcely be so thorough. 

When ice and Bait are brought into contact at a constant 
temperature below the freezing point of water but above the cryo- 
hydric point, they form a liquid solution at the points at which they 
come in contact, and this solution strives to adjust itself so as to be in 
equilibrium with both solids, with the result that one of the solids 
entirely disappears. If, as is the case in salting snow or ice-covered 
streets, the aolution assumes the general ground temperature, both 
solids disappear when enough salt has been added. The quantity 
of salt necessary to melt a given quantity of ice depends on the 
temperature of the ice, which is practically the temjMrature of 
the ground immediately below it. This quantity can easily be cal- 
culated from the above diagram. Let the temperature of the ice 
be - 2° C. Fi'om the diagram we find that the solution which freezes 
at this temperature contains about 3 per cent of salt. If we add leaa 
salt than amounts to 3 per cent of the weight of ice to be removed, the 
whole of the ice will not be melted, but only enough for the formation of 
a solution of the above strength, this solution then being in equilibrium 
with the remaining ice. If we add 3 per cent of the weight of the ice, all 
the latter will melt. If we add more than 3 per cent of salt, the ice will 
all melt and the solution will dissolve the excess of salt, unless the excess 
is so great that the solution becomes saturated before the whole excess 
is dissolved. If the temperature of the ground (aud the ice) is below 
the cryohydrio point, no amount of salt, however great, will melt the 
ice. It should be noted that the circumstances of the case are here 
somewhat different from those under which a freezing mixture is 
usually formed. In the latter case conduction is avoided as far as 
possible, as the object is to keep the temperature down. If, on the 
other hand, excess of salt is thrown on the streets, although the 
temperature may for a short time sink below the temperature of the 
street, conduction from below restores it to its original value. 

In the above discussion it will be observed that there is no 
practical difference between the behaviour of the solutions towanls the 
ice and towards the salt. The solution which can remain unchanged 
in contact with ice may be said to be saturated with regard to ice, just 
as the solution which can remain unchanged in contact with common 
salt is said to be saturated with regard to the salt. This serves to 
illustrate the conventional nature of the distinction between solvent 
and dissolved body. As soon as we reach a temperature at which 
both substances are solid, the solution bears for all practical purposes 
the same relation to both. 

What has been said with regard to salt and water holds equally 
well for other substances, where we have two concentration curves 
meeting. The hydrates of many inorganic salts afford excellent 
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instances in point. As an example we may take the hydrates of 
ierric chloride. In the diagram temperatures are tabulated as before 
on the vertical axis and concentrations on the horizontal axis. 
The concentrations, however, in this case are expressed not in 
parts of salt dissolved in 100 parts of water, but as the number of 
molecules of ferric chlor- 
ide(FejClg) to 100 mole- 
cules of water. Ferric ""> 
chloride is usually met 
with as the yellow 
hydrate Fe,Cla.l2 aq. 
or as the black metallic- 
looking scales of the 
anhydrous salt. It also 
exists, however, in the 
form of hydrates, having 
theformulffiFejClj.Taq., 
FOjCIo . 5 aq., and 
FejClg . 4 aq. The dia- 
gram shows the solu- 
bility of all these 
hydrates. Each hydrate 
baa its own solubility 
curve, and these curves 
cut each other at various 
points. Towards the left 
of the diagram is given 
the freezing-point curve 
of dilute ferric chloride 
solutions, water being 

considered the solvent. The curve ciuting this is the solubility curve 
of the hydrate Fe^Clfl. 12 aq. On the left of this curve we have pre- 
cisely the kind of diagram already given on p. 65, with the difference 
that the solid salt is now a hydrate of ferric chloride instead of 
anhydrous sodium chloride. The point where the curves cut is the 
cryohydric point, and gives the lowest temperature that can be got 
by mixing ice and Fe„Clo. 12 aq. 

To the right of the cryohydric point it will be observed that the 
curve of the dodecahydrate culminates at a point A, declining from 
this maximum as the concentration increases. If we draw a horizontal 
line at a temperature a little below 40', it will cut the curve of the 
dodecahydrate in two places, i.e. at one and the same temperature this 
hydrate has apparently two solubilities, or can be in equilibrium with 
two ferric chloride solutions of different concentrations. This is not 
an uncommon occurrence with hydrates, and may be most easily 
understood by a reference to the maximum point. The concentration 
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here is the same as the composition of the Bolid hydrate, i.e. 1 mole- 
cule FsjClg to 12 moleculea of water. The solution then may be 
looked upon aa the melted hydrate, and the maximum temperature aa 
the melting point of the hydrate. Now we have Been that ice ia in 
equilibrium in contact with water plus a foreign substance at a lower 
temperature than when in contflct with water {i.e. melted ice) alone. 
The melting point of ice therefore ia highest when it is in contact with 
a liquid of its own composition : it melts at a lower temperature when 
the liquid with which it is in contact contains a foreign substance. 
This holds true generally — a single substance always melts at the 
highest temperature when in contact with the liquid produced by its 
own complete fusion. Now in the above case the maximum melting 
point of the hydrate FejCI^.I2 aq. occurs when the concentration of 
the solution corresponds to this formula. If the solution contains either 
ferric chloride or water in excess of this ratio, the dodecahydrate will 
melt at a lower temperature. The curve therefore falls both to the 
right and the left of the concentration given by the ratio of FcjClg to 
water in the dodecahydrate, with the result that there are two 
different solutions with which the hydrate can be in equilibrium at 
one and the same temperature. One of these solutions contains more 
water than the solid with which it is in equilibrium — the other 
contains more ferric chloride. The branch of the curve to the left of 
the maximum may evidently either be looked on as a solubility curve 
of the dodecahydrate in water, or as a melting-point curve of the 
dodecahydrate in contact with solutions of varying concentration. 
The branch to the right we usually regard as a raelting-jwint curve ; 
but it also may be looked on as a solubility curve. 

If we follow now the right descending branch of the curve of the 
dodecahydrate, we find that we reach a point where it cuts the curve 
of another hydrate, the heptahydrate FCjCI^ , 7 aq. From inspection 
of the diagram, the point of intersection is evidently of the same 
nature aa the cryohydric point, where the curve for the melting point 
of ice intersects the curve for the melting point of the dodecahydrate. 
At the cryohydric point proper, ice and the solid dodecahydrate 
can exist together with each other and with a solution of a certain 
concentration : at the other point of intersection, the dodecahydrate 
and the heptahydrate can exist together and in contact with another 
solution of definite concentration. If a solution of this particular con- 
centration is cooled, it solidifies as awhole, and the freezing pointremaina 
constant. As before, however, the solid which separates out is not a 
pure substance, but a mixture of solids — the two hydrates. Proceeding 
farther to the right, we again reach a maximum and again dip to a 
"cryohydric" point, viz. the point where the curves of the heptahydrate 
and the pentahydrate intersect. In still more concentrated solutions 
the same phenomena are repeated, until we finally come to a cryo- 
hydric point where the curve of the tetrahydrate cuts the Bolnbility 
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curve of the anhydrous aa!t, after which wb have a aolubility curve of 
the ordinary type. Every maximum correBponds in composition to a 
definite hydrate, and in temperature to the melting point of that 
hydrate, the solid melting at a definite and constant temperature. 
At every intersection we again have & composition corresponding to 
a constant melting point and freezing point; here, however, it is 
not a definite solid that melts or separates out, but a mixture of 
two solids. 

It should he noted that whenever we have a constant freezing 
point, the composition of the liquid and of the Bolid is the same. If 
the composition of the solid which separates is not the same as that of 
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the liquid from which it separates, the temperature will fall as the 
freezing goes on. 

It ia often possible to follow the curves of hydrates below their 
points of intersection, as the dotted continuations in the figure indicate. 
The phenomena here are of the same nature as those already referred 
to on page 66. The solution which is saturated with respect to the 
dotted hydrate is unstable, or rather "metaatable" (cp. Chap. XI.), 
and may suddenly deposit another hydrate. 

It occasionally happens that when two substances are melted 
together, the liquid when cooled does not deposit one of the substances 
only, but both at once. This we have seen to be the case with 
salt solutions having the cryohydric composition, but it ia only when 
the liquid has this peculiar concentration that the deposition of both 
solids occurs. With other substances, however, both solids may be 
deposited simultaneously, no matter what the composition of the liquid 
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is. This generatly occurs when the two Golids crystallise in the same 
form and are capable of forming isomorphotis mixtures. Such homo- 
geneous solid mixtures are often called "solid solutions," as they 
present many points of analogy to liquid soluliona. If the solids are 
always deposited in the proportions in which they exist in the liquid, 
the liquid will have a constant freezing point. An instance closely 
approaching this exists in the case of two substances which are nearly 
related chemically, one being the hexachlor-derivative of a cyclo- 
pentenone, and the other the corresponding pentachlor-monobrom- 
derivative. The diagram Fig. 11 gives temperatures (melting points) 
on the vertical axis and compositions (molecular percentages) on the 
horizontal axis. The curve is nearly a straight line joining the 




melting points of the two substances. No matter what the composition 
of the liquid may be, it freezes as a whole and the solid has a practically 
constant melting point. 

If the solid mixture which separates out has not the same 
composition as the liquid, but a different one, which varies with the 
varying composition of the residual liquid, the temperature will fall 
as solidification progresses. Should a point be reached where the com- 
position of the solid separating is the same as that of the residual 
liquid, the liquid will then freeze as a whole. 

An instance of this kind is afforded hy mercuric bromide and 
mercuric iodide, which are capable of forming isomnrphous mixtures 
in all proportions. These substances melt at 33G'5° and 255*4° 
respectively, but, as will be seen from the diagram (Fig. 12), the 
melting points of the isomorphous mixtures by no means lie on the 
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straight line joining the melting poiuta of the pure subatances. The 
lower curve is the curve of " melting pointa " of solid solutions of 
different compoaitiona ; the higher curve is the curve of " freezing 
points " of liquid aolutiona of different compoaitiona. The 
positions of the solid and liquid which are in equilibrium at any one 
temperature are given by the points on the adjacent curves which are 
at the aame horizontal level ; thus the points I and s represent the 
compositions of the liquid and solid which are in equilibrium with 
each other at 235". If we consider what occura when a liquid having 
the composition / begina to solidify, we see that as the solid which 
separates out contains a larger proportion of iodide, the concentration 
of the liquid with respect to iodide falls off, and, as the curve shows, 
the freezing point falls. There is thus no constant freezing point, but, 
just as in the case of salt solution, a gradual lowering of the tempera- 
ture of equilibrium as the solidification progresaes. Conversely, if we 
consider what occurs when the aolid solution slowly liquefies we shall 
find that there is no fixed melting point, but a gradual rise in tempera- 
ture as the solid melts. 

It should be noted that for each composition of liquid there is 
only one solid which can be in equilibrium with the liquid, and since 
the composition of the liquid 
changes as the freezing progresses, 
the composition of the solid also 
undergoes a change. Change in 
composition throughout the mass of 
a solid solution ia a comparatively 
Blow process, so that if equilibrium 
is always to be maintained, the 
cooling must not be sudden but 
very gradual. In Fig. 13 a portioti 
of Figure 12 is reproduced on a 
larger scale in order that the change 
of composition in solid and liquid 
during freezing may be clearly 
followed. The composition of the 
whole system considered, that is, solid and liquid together, does 
not vary as it is cooled. We may therefore represent this average 
composition by the position of the vertical line / s'. At tempera- 
tures above I the substance is wholly liquid, below s it is wholly 
Bolid. At a temperatiu'e m between I and s it is partly solid 
and partly liquid. The composition of the aolid at this point ia 
proportional to the line gp, and that of the liquid ia proportional to 
the line qiK The average composition is proportional to the line gm. 
It follows, as a simple calculation will show, that the quantities of 
solid and liquid required to give this average composition are in the 
ratio of the length of mn to that of mp. The diagram thus affords 
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all the information necessary for the complete epecificaliou of the 
pi'oceaa of freezing. The composition of the solid as the last portion 
freezes is the composition of the liquid when freezing just commenced. 
The last drop of liquid to freeze has the composition represented by 
the point V, on the same horizontal line as s'. Diagrams such aa the 
above are specially useful in the consideration of steels and of alloys 
in which solid solutions occur. 

It will be observed that at 216° the two curves of Fig. 12 touch. 
Here the solid and liquid in equilibrium have the same composition, 
namely, 60 molecules of bromide to 40 of iodide. If the liquid 
of this composition therefore begins to solidify, it euQers no 
change in concentration, and consequently the solidification pro- 
gresses at a constant temperature. Here, then, we have a constant 
minimum freezing or melting point, which correaponda to the cryo- 
hydric points previously referred to. It must be noted, however, 
that in this case the two curves touch, instead of intersecting, and 
that a single homogeneous solid solution separates, instead of 
an intimate mixture of two different solids as is the case with 
cryohydrates. 

Solids of minimum melting point, whether of the nature of cryo- 
hydrates or of constant melting solid solutions, are frequently known 
as eotectic mixtures. 

In the ordinary method of melting-point determination practised 
by organic chemists, it is well known that pure substances give sharp 
melting points, whilst impure substances begin to soften and melt at 
a temperature several degrees lower than the temperature at which 
they are completely liquefied. This corresponds with the general rule 
that the presence of a foreign substance lowers the freezing point, the 
melting point being similarly lowered. In many cases when solids 
are brought into contact with each other the melting point of one of 
them will be depressed. Thus it is possible toliquefy a mixtnre of filings 
of cadmium, zinc, lead, and bismuth by merely leaving them in contact 
at 100°, although all of them have melting points much above 100''. 
If a solid, therefore, is mixed with another solid as an impurity, its 
melting point will very likely be lowered, especially when, aa usually 
happens, the impurity is a chemically similar substance. In this case 
the two will probably be mutually soluble, when liquid, and mutual 
solubility is a necessary condition for lowering of the melting point. 
If the substances are not mutually soluble, e.g. sand and sulphur, tba 
melting point will not be affected. 

With reference to the fusion and solidiGcation of alloys the student 
may consuU W. C. EOBKRTs-AnsTBN (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1898, 63, p. 447); 
also C. T. Hbvcock and F. H. Neville, " On the Constitution of the Copper- 
Tin Sariee of Alloys" {Philosi^hieal Trafiaaetions, 1904, 202A, p. 1). 
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When a gas is subjected to great prsBsurea it occupies a small volume 
compared to that which it occupies at the ordinury pressure, although 
perhaps a larger volume than it would occupy if it contracted exactly 
according to Boyle's Law (cp. Chap. X.). Every gas, above a certain 
temperature which is characteristic tor it, exhibits this behaviour, but 
if the gas be below the characteristic temperature, constantly increased 
pressure will at length convert it into a liquid. The temperature below 
which the substauce can be condensed into a liquid, and above which 

L it undergoes compression without liquefaction, ia called the critical 
temperature of the substance, and the pressure which at the critical 
temperature just suffices to condense the gas to the liquid form, is 
called the critical pressure. Under these conditions the substance 
has a certain definite critical density, the reciprocal of which is the 

I critical Tolmne. The following table gives the critical temperature 

L and pressure of various substances, the temperatures being in degrees 

I centigrade and the pressures in atmospheres. 

r It will bo observed that the critical prewure, which is the pressure 

I necessary to liquefy the gas at the highest temperature at which the 
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liquefaction of the gas hy pressure is possible, in no case in the 
above table exceeds 100 atmoepheres, being in general very much 
less than this. At lower temperatures than the critical temparatnre, 
a smaller pressure thao the critical pressure effects the liquefaction. 
We may indeed say, as a general rule, that if a gas under any 
given conditioDB is not liquefied by a pressure of 100 atmospheres, 
it will not under these conditions be liquefied by any pressure, how- 
ever great. Needlessly high pressures were employed when the 
liquefaction of the so-called permanent gases (oxygen, nitrogen, and 
the like) was first successfully attempted, 500 atmospheres being not 



For the liquefaction of a gas a low temperature is the necessary 
condition, not a great pressure. If the gas is not cooled to its 
critical point, no pressure which can be applied is capable of lique- 
fying it, while at temperatures not far below this point the gas 
may be liquefied at the atmospheric pressure. All known gases, 
with the single exception of helium, have now been reduced to the 
liquid state, and the liquefaction in all cases can be effect-ed hy cooling 
alone. 

One of the methods by which oxygen and similar gases were first 
successfully liquefied was to cool the gas to as low a temperature as 
possible while it was aubjected to great pressure, and then suddenly to 
release the pressure. The gas expanded, and in doing so performed 
work. An amount of heat equivalent to this work must therefore 
have been supplied. This heat was partially abstracted from the gas 
itself, with the result that a portion of it liquefied owing to the fall of 
temperature. 

A method which has of late been worked with conspicuous success 
to liquefy the least condensible gases also depends on (he expansion 
of the gases by diminution of pressure, but the principle involved is 
entirely different from that just referred to. When any actually exist- 
ing gas is made to pass, at a suitable temperature, through a porous 
plug or valve from a high pressure to a low pressure, its temperature 
is slightly diminished ; and if the process is repeated, the gas gets 
colder and colder, until finally its point of liquefaction is reached. 
Now while this is true for existing gases, it is not true for an ideally 
perfect gas. For such a gas there would be no cooling {Joule-Thoraaon 
effect), and liquefaction in this way would be impossible. The cooling 
here observed is due to deviations from the simple gas laws, and must 
not be confused with the cooling produced by the expansion of a gas 
under suddenly released pressure, which depends chiefly on the 
external work done, and holds good for perfect and imperfect gases 
alike. A diagram illustrating the principleof Linde's apparatus is given 
in Fig. 14. The gas before entering on the left of the diagram passes 
through a pump from the pressure P (say 40 atm.) to the pressure P" 
{say 200 atm.), then, following the direction of the arrows, it passes down 
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the central tube of the double- walled coil to the throttle valve T, where 
the pressure falls again to the original pressure P. In paasing through 
this valve the gas becomaa colder, and circulating backwards through 
the annular apace between the tubes of the coil, it cools the next 

portion of gaa coming downwarda , 

through the centre tube to the 
valve. This next portion of gaa, 
after it has paaaed through the 
valve, is cooled to a lower tem- 
perature than the first portion, and 
serves in its turn to cool the fresh 
gas arriving at T. The tempera- 
ture in the neighbourhood of the 
throttle valve thus constantly 
sinks, and finally the point of 
liquefaction of the gas is reached. 
Liquid appears at the nozzle N 
and collects at L, the place of the 
liquefied gas being supplied by 
fresh quantities admitted to the 
pump. 

AH liquids tend to assume the 
gaseous state, and the measure of 
this tendency is what we call the 
vapour tension of the liquid. 

The tendency ia exhibited in very 
different degree by different 
liquids. Water if left in an open 
vessel evaporates alowiy ; alcohol 
under the same conditions evaporates much more rapidly, and ether 
more rapidly still. Mercury, on the other hand, scarcely evaporates at 
all at the ordinary temperature. That it does so slowly, however, 
may be proved by suspending a piece of gold leaf a little distance 
above a mercury surface. After some time the gold leaf will be 
found to be amalgamated, indicating that the mercury has reached 
the gold in a state of vapour and combined with It to form a gold 
Hiualgam. 

For a given liquid there corresponds to each temperature a certain 
definite pressure of its vapour, at which the two will remain in contact 
nnchanged. At that pressure and temperature none of the liquid will 
paae into vapour ; nor will any of the vapour condense to form liquid. 
The gas pressure of the vapour balances the vapour tension of the 
liquid, and this gaa pressure is said to be the vapour pressure of the 
liquid at that temperature, and the vapour itself is said to be saturated. 
For all liquids the vapour pressure increases with rise of temperature, 
and consequently all liquids evaporate more readily as the temperature 
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is raised. Whea the vapour tension of the liquid just exceeds the 
external pressure (usually the atmospheric pressure) on the liquid 
surface, the liquid passes freely into vapour, and is said to boil. 
If we heat a liquid in a closed space of appropriate dimensions, 
the presauro within the space rises, owing to the increase of the 
vapoiy pressure of the liquid, and the properties of the liquid and 
its saturated vapour gradually approximate to each other, until at 
last, when the critical temperature is reached, the liquid and the 
vapour become identical, and all distinction between ihem disappears.^ 
The pressure registered ia then the critical pressure of the substance. 

Having considered above the effect of raising the temperature of 
a substance at constant volume, we may now pass to the considera- 
tion of the effect of varying pressure at constant temperature. Let 
UB imagine the vapour of a liquid enclosed in a cylinder with a 
movable piston, and let the pressure on the piston be less than the 
vapour pressure of the liquid at the constant temperature considered. 
If the pressure on the ])i8ton ia gradually increased, the gas will be 
compressed into smaller bulk at a rate greater than would accord 
with Boyle's Law, till the moment at which the vapour pressure is 
reached, when the liquid will begin to make its appearance. If the 
piston is still pressed home the gas will now pass into the liquid 
state without any further increase of pressure being necessary. The 
pressure necessary to liquefy a gas at any given temperature need 
therefore be only slightly greater than the vapour pressure of the 
liquid at that temperature, which must be always less than the 
critical pressure, for this is the upper limit of the series of vapour 
pressures (cp. p. 104). 

If on two axes at right angles to each other we plot the corre- 
sponding pressures and volumes of a quantity of gas which obeys 
Boyle's Law, we should get a rectangular hyperbola as isothennal 
curve, or curve of constant temperature. Now all gases diverge 
more or less from this law, and the isothermal curves obtained only 
approximate to rectangular hyperbolas when the gas is not near the 
critical condition. A consideration of Andrews' pv diagram for 
carbonic acid will be instructive {Fig. 15). The critical temperature 
of carbon dioxide is about 3ri°. At a temperature of 48" the pv 
ciu^e runs without any flexure, and though it is not a rectangular 
hyperbola the volume diminishes regularly with increase of pressure. 
At temperatures nearer the critical temperature the curves show less 
regularity, exhibiting at a certain pressure (about 80 atmospheres) 
contrary flexure, although at tower and higher pressures they are 

' The tCadont taay comptrB thla behnviour with wbat lia]i|ieiii! when uiiline unt 
water are henteil [ogetliar ill a closed iiiace (p. 53). At first there nn two Uyera, but 
SB the l*nip«ratu™ ia ™i»ed, theie layeni approiimiite to each other in composition (Pig. 
6), density, etc. until at 165° they become identical, the whole being then hoiuogeneoua. 
Tbe lowest temperuture of complete miecibility baa been called the "critical iolntioa 
temperatare " for t)ie jiaii of lir^ulda. 
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quite regular. At the critical temperature the curve runs for a 
very flhort diaUnce parallel to the r axis, when the prcMiiro is 7.1 
atmospheres. At a still lower temperature, wheu ihe pressure is 
increased slowly, the vol- 
ume diminisheB somewhat 
rapidly, until at a certain 
pressure the curve suddenly 
breaks and runs horizon- 
tally, 80 that no further rise 
of pressure is required to 
effect a diminution of vol- 
ume. This takes place when 
the liquid and gas coexist, 
and the pressure is then P 
the vapour pressure of the 
liquid. When that state is 
reached, the liquid appears 
and continues to increase 
in quantity by the liquefac- 
tion of the gas without 
further rise of pressure until 
the gas has entirely dis- 
appeared, when the curve 
suddenly bends upwards 
from the horizontal. In 
the liquid a very small 
.^nge of volume now follows from a considerable rise of pressure. 
At a lower temperature still, the same phenomena are observable: 
the formation of liquid now takes place at lower pressures, for, as we 
have already seen, tbe vapour pressures of all liquids diminish with fall 
of temperature. In each curve there are two breaks : first when the 
curve becomes horizontal, and second when it ceases to be horizontal. 
Tbe value of the pressure for the horizontal portion is the vapour 
pressure at the particular temperature for which the curve is con- 
structed. If all the points where the breaks occur are connected, we 
get a "border curve" which is shown by the dotted line in the figure. 
The region within this border curve gives the pressures and volumes 
at which the gas and liquid can coexist. On tbe right of the l>order 
curve and above it the substance is a gaa: on the left it is a liquid. 
If we so change the temperature, pressure, and volume, that the 
correspon'ling points in the diagram keep entirely out«tde tbe IwrJer 
carre, liquid and gas never exist together, and there is no discon- 
tinuity in the passage from the liquid to tbe gaseous stat«, or vkt verta. 
Let tis, for example, take liquid carbon dioxide at the tempentore 
20', and St the pres«are and volume indicat«d by the point A. Let 
as raise the pressure of this liquid at constant temperature until it 
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passes the critieal pressure, and then, keeping the pressure constant, 
let us increase the temperature until it is greater than the critical 
temperature, say 48". At no point during the rise of temperature 
does the liquid change its state suddenly ; it passes with perfect con- 
tinuity into the state of gas. By expanding now atconstant tempera- 
ture along the isothermal of i8\ and then cooling at constant volume, 
we finally come to the same temperature curve as that on which we 
started, viz. 20", and so have converted the liquid into gas at the 
same temperature without sudden change of state. 

This gradual passage from the gaseoua to the liquid state, and riotf 
versa, shows us tbtt these states are not so sharply defined from each 
other as we are in general disposed to imagine, but are rather united 
by a continuous series of intermediate states. The sharp definition 
that we are accustomed to perceive is a consequence of the ordinary 
conditions of temperature and pressure at which we work, rather than of 
any inherent properties of ihe substance operated on. In Chapter X. 
reference will be made to the theory of van der Waal^, which deals 
with the continuity of the liquid and gaseous states in a systematic 



When a liquid is made to evaporate rapidly, enough heat may be 
absorbed by the evaporation to cool a portion of the liquid below its 
freezing point. Thus in the Carr^ freezing machine ice b made by 
the rapid evaporation of water under diminished pressure. Again, 
when liquid carbon dioxide escapes into the air from a cylinder Ju 
which it has been kept compressed, the sudden reduction of pressure 
brings about such rapid evaporation that a snow of solid carbon dioxide 
is produced. Even hydrogen has been solidified by Dewor by the 
rapid vaporisation of liquid hydrogen under reduced pressure. 

Solids have often, like liquids, a measurable vapour pressure. On 
a windy day, snow and ice may be seen to disappear by evaporation, 
although the temperature may be far below the freeuing point. The 
solid here passes into vapour directly without first assuming the liquid 
state, and the vapour is removed by the wind as it is formed. A piece 
of camphor when left in the open air gradually diminishes in bulk and 
finally disappears, owing to evaporation without melting. Since the 
vapour pressure of the solid is always less than the vapour pressure 
of the liquid, the vaporisation in the former case takes place more 

Solids are said to sublime when on heating they pass directly 
into a vapour, which on being cooled does not condense to a liquid but 
directly to a solid. Sublimation takes place with ease under ordinary 
conditions when the solid has at its melting point a vapour pressure 
not far removed from the external pressure, or, what practically comes 
to the same thing, when the melting and boiling points of the 
substance are comparatively close together. Arsenic trioxide, when 
heated gradually at the ordinary pressure, passes directly into vapour 
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I without aeauming the liquid state, and can only be made to melt if 
[ heated under increased external pressure. On cooling, the vapours 
pass at once into the solid form. By sufficiently reducing the 
external pressure, the boiling point of any substance can nlwttys be 
lowered to the neighbourhood of its melting point, and sublimation 
, can take place. Ice, for instance, can be easily but slowly sub- 
I limed at a temperiiture below the freezing point from one part of an 
exhausted vessel to another, the ice passing directly into water vapour 
and the water vapour into ice. In the formation of anow the water 
vapour assumes the crystalline state directly. Sublimation can in any 
case be made to occur if the substance is brought to a temperature 
just below tho molting point of the solid, and the vapours derived 
from it are rapidly cooled. 
I It has been observed that substances volatilise to a greater extent 

in a gas than they do in a perfectly exhausted space. It is usually 
I assumed for rough purposes that gases exert no influence on each other, 
I the sum of the values of a physical property for two separate gasea 
remaining the same when the gases are mixed. This cannot be 
accurately the case, since we are obliged to conclude that the mola< 
cules even of the same gas influence each other (see Chap. X.). The 
reciprocal influence of the gas molecules will evidently be greatest 
when the molecules are closely packed together, i.e. at great pressures, 
but it may bo noticeable even at ordinary pressures with sufficiently 
refined means of measurement.' If we consider that a substance like 
water must at temjwratures just below the critical temperature exert 
a solvent action on many other substances as long as it remains a 
liquid, and if we further consider that saturated water vapour at such 
temperature does not sensibly differ in its properties from liquid water, 
seeing that the properties of the saturated vapour and the liquid become 
identical at the critical point itself, we shall not find it surprising that 
water vapour under these conditions exerts a solvent action even on 
solids. It is a well-ascertained fact that gases under high pressure 
exert a solvent action on solids, and the solvent action of gases under 
ordinary pressure can only diiTer from this in degree. It is quite in 
accordance with our theoretical knowledge, then, that a substance such 
as iodine should be more volatile in air than in a very perfect vacuum, 
as Dewar has ascertained. The air here acts as " solvent," and indeed 
we can always look on a mixture of two gases as a solution of one in 
the other, although the influence of the " solvent " is not marked as 
it is in most liquid solutions. 

' According ta Daltoa'n law of partial pnutsures, the total pressure of a. mixture of 
gaam ta eqnd to the mim of the prcMures which the diSerent gMta Wduld enert If each 
MpMmWIy occupied the whole ipaoe offardcrl to the mixture. Even for modenta prM- 
nmi thii Uw U not abeolutelf euct. A better iipproiimatlon to the eTperimeatkl data 
ie given bj the [oUowing rule : — If we meuure the volumea of tho aeponta guei and ot 
the mlitnre at the uni« pre!W>ure, the lum of the rolimiea of the component giMs ta eqaal 
to the volmae otthe mixture. 
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When a substance is dissolved in a liquid, the vapour pressure of 
the latter is lowered at all temperatures, and the lowering for small 
amounts is approximately proportional to the quantity of substance dis- 
solved in a given amount of the liquid (Wiiltner's Law). If we take, 
for example, a fairly dilute aqueous solution of a very soluble substance 
such aBSUgftrorcalciumchloride{which are not themselves volatile), and 
evaporateit onawater bathat 100°, iheevaporation will at first proceed 
rapidly, for the vapour pressure of the dilute solution is not much len 
than that of pure water, being therefore at the beginning nearly equal 
to one atmosphere. As the evaporation proceeds, however, the solution 
becomes more concentrated, and the vapour pressure for 100° becomes 
continually less. The evaporation therefore progresses more slowly, 
and towards the end the vapour pressure of the water in the solution 
is so low that practically no vapour comes off at all and the solution 
cannot be further concentrated. If the solid, on the other hand, is not 
very soluble and begins to separate out on evaporation, the solution 
soon reaches its maximum concentration, and the vapour pressure no 
longer diminishes, so that the evaporation proceeds at a uniform rata 
until all the water has been driven off. 

To get a given vapour pressure of solvent from a solution, the 
solution must be heated to a higher temperature than would be 
required for the pure solvent, since at a given temperature the vapour 
pressure of the solution is lower than that of the solvent. A con- 
sequence of the diminution of the vapour pressure of a liquid by the 
dissolution in it of some foreign substance is therefore that the boiling 
point of the solution is higher than that of the pure solvent. We 
may thus obtain an aqueous liquid of higher boiling point than 100" 
by dissolving some fairly soluble non-volatile substance in water. By 
employing common salt we obtain a brine bath, which is sometimes 
used instead of a water bath for heating substances to temperaturea 
slightly above 100°. It should be noted that in this case the vessel 
to be heated must be immersed in the brine, for the steam from the 
boiling solution will only heat it to 100", although the temperature 
of the salt solution may be as high as 110". As the boiling point of 
a saturated solution of calcium chloride is 180°, this substance may be 
used when still higher temperatures are required. 

Distillation of Mizttires. — We supposed in the preceding para- 
graph that the dissolved substance was non-volatile. When the dis- 
solved body is volatile as well as the solvent, each substance lowers 
the vapour pressure of the other, and the boiling point of the mixture 
may be higher or lower than the boiling point of either, depending on 
the sum of the vapour- pressure values of the two substances. If, for 
ixample, we take a mixture of methyl alcohol and water, the vapour 
given off consists of a mixture of the vapours of these liquids, and the 
mixture boils when the temperature is such that the sum of the two 
partial vapour pressures is equal to the atmospheric pressure. In 
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I general, the composition of the remaining mixture will not be the same 
[ as the composition of the vapour evolved, bo that as the evaporation or 
distillation goes on, the temperature of ebullition changes, since for 
each mixture a different temperature is required in order that the sum 
of the vapour pressures may reach the constant atmospheric pressure. 
I It is evident that in the process of distillation as ordinnrily conducted 
the boiling point of the mixture must gradually rise, since the more 
volatile portions evaporate first. If the original mixture contains much 
water and little alcohol, the boiling point will gradually rise as the 
more volatile alcohol (boiling point 66'^) distils olT, and finally pure 
water will remain behind when the boiling point reaches 100°, We 
can therefore, as a rule, free an aqueous liquid from alcohol by heating 
on a steam bath. If, on the other hand, the solution contains much 
methyl alcohol and little water, it ts practically impossible to get rid of 
all the water by distillation. At the boiling point of the alcohol, pure 
water has, it is true, a considerable vapour pressure, but when the 
mixturo consists nearly wholly of alcohol, the vapour pressure is 
lowered very much, and it is increasingly difficult to get perfect separa- 
tion of the two constituents as the quantity of water in the liquid gets 
lees and less. 

The mixtures of some liquids differ from the example given above 
I inasmuch as they tend to separate on distillation, not into the two 
components, but into one of the components and a constant boiling 
nuxtnre of both, which can be distilled unchanged, the composition 
of the distillate being the same as the composition of the residual 
mixture. The constant boiling mixturo is that which has either a 
I greater vapour pressure than that of any other mixture, or a less vapour 
t pressure than that of any other mixturo. Thus a mixture of propyl 
I alcohol and water containing about 75 per cent of the former has, 
; under ordinary conditions, a greater vapour pressure than any other 
, mixture of the two substances. It is therefore the mixture of minimum 
boiling point at atmoepheric pressure, and if we distil any mixture 
I whatever of the two substances, the distillate will always approximate 
I more closely in composition to this mixture than will the residue in the 
distilling flask. Fig. 16 (p. 84) represents djagrammaticatly the relation 
between concentration and temperature for mixtures of propyl alcohol 
and water at atmospheric pressure. The resemblance to the curves 
of Fig. 12 is obvious. The upper curve here gives the composition of 
the vapour, and the lower curve gives the composition of the liquid. 
The two curves touch at a composition of about 75 jjer cent propyl 
alcohol, I.e. at this concentration both liquid and vapour have the 
same composition and the liquid boils unchanged. At lower con- 
centrations, say at Iv, it will be observed that the vapoiu- contains 
more propyl alcohol than the corresponding liquid, whilst at higher 
concentrations, say at i/l', it contains more water. Thus if we distil 
a liquid containing 80 per cent of alcohol, the concentration of the 
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distillate will be lesB than that of the residue. If the Taporiaation 
takes place with sufficient slowness to eostire equilibrium, the whole 
process may be inter- 
preted from the dia- 
gram precisely as the 
process of solidifica- 
tion represented in 
- Fig, 13. Theatudent 
willfind it an instruc- 
tive exercise to con- 
struct and interpret 
the concentration 
pressure diagram for 
mixtures of propyl 
alcohol and water at 
a fixed temperature. 
In the same way 
the mixture of ethyl 
alcohol and water 
containing 96 per 
cent of alcohol has 
a minimum boiling 
point at atmospheric 
pressure, so that it is impossible by distillation alone to concentrate 
alcohol beyond this strength. 

On the other hand, a mixture of formic acid and water containing 
75 per cent of the acid has a lower vapour pressure than any other 
mixture, i.e. it is the mixture with the highest boiling point. If, then, 
we distil any given mixture of formic acid and water, the composition 
of the residue will always approximate more closely to this mixture 
of maximum boiling point than will the composition of the distillate. 
Certain constant boiling mixtures (mixtures of maximum boiling 
point) were for long looked upon as true chemical compounds, for 
their composition was not affected by distillation. Nitric acid, for 
example (boiling point 86"), forms with water a constant boiling 
mixture which contains 68 per cent of acid and boils at 126°. If a 
weaker acid than this is distilled, water comes over in excess, and the 
residue eventually attains the above composition and boiling point. 
If a stronger acid than this is distilled, the distillate contains excess of 
nitric acid, whilst the residue grows weaker and the boiling point rieea 
until the values for the constant boiling mixture are attained. The 
dilution of the residue is assisted in the case of strong nitric acid by 
the partial decomposition of the acid into oxygen, nitrogen peroxide, 
and water, the water remaining for the moat part in the distilling 
apparatus. Hydrochloric acid forms with water a similar mixture of 
constant boiling point. This mixture contains 203 per cent of acid. 
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and diBtils unchanged at 110° under atmospheric presBUre. That Buch 
constant boiling liquids are mixtures and not chemical compounds is 
proved by the composition of the liquid ivhich distils unchanged at any 
one preesure, varying with the pressure at which the distillation is con- 
ducted. Thus the mixture which distils unchanged at 3 atm. contains 
19'0 per cent of hydrochloric acid, differing therefore in composition 
from the constant boiling mixture under ordinary pressure. The same 
error of assigning definite chemical union to mixtures which pass 
unchanged through some physical process has often been committed, 
and instances of this nature have already been referred to (cp. p. 66). 

When liquids that are only partially miscible are distilled 
together, a distillate of definite composition is obtained as long as two 
separate layers are present, for, as can be easily shown, the same 
vapour is given off by each of the two layers, and the only result of 
distillation is to change the relative quantities of the two layers, the 
boiling point remaining constant until one of the layers vanishea, after 
which the distillation proceeds as in the case of two completely miscible 
liquids. 

When two liquids that are completely immiscible are subjected 
to distillation from the same vessel, neither influences the vapour 
pressure of the other ; and when the sum of their vapour pressures is 
equal to the external pressure, distillation goes on without change in 
the composition of the distillate until one of the liquids disappears. 
Nitrobenzene and water may serve as an instance of a pair of nearly 
immiscible liquids. The mixture boils at 99° under a pressure of 
760 mm. Now water at this temperature has a vapour pressure of 
733 mm. ; the remaining 27 mm. is therefore due to the vapour 
pressure of the nitrobenzene. Although the pressure exerted by the 
nitrobenzene is thus relatively small, the weight of nitrobenzene which 
distils over with the water is considerable ; and it is this circumstance 
which renders distlllatioil with Steam, an operation so often em- 
ployed in organic chemistry, a practical success. The weights may be 
calculated from the vapour pressure by means of Avogadro's Law. 
The molecular weight of water is 18 ; the molecular weight of nitro- 
benzene is 123. If wc consider the weight of the gram -molecular 

„„. . 22-i (273 -F 99) ,. ^ . , .„ ,. 

volume at 99', viz. ^^wz litres, the mixed vapour will be 

» J . . ^ , 18x733 , .123x27 

loand to consist of ^ — g. of water vapour and - — j^^z - g. 

of nitrobenzene vapour. The ratio of the weight of water to uitro- 
benzen« in the vapour is then 18 < 733 to 123 x 27, or roughly 
4 to 1 1 and this is the ratio of the weights in the distillate. Thus, 
although nitrobenzene has only 1/27 of the vapour pressure of water 
at the boiling point of the mixture, one-fifth of the liquid collected is 
nitrobenzene. This, of course, is due to the molecular weight of the 
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nitrobenzene being so much greater than that of the water. If an 
organic substance is unaffected by water and has a vapour pressure of 
even 10 mm. at 100°, distillation with steam for purposes of purifica- 
tion will in general be repaid. For although its vapour pressure may 
be only an insignificant fraction of that of water, the higher molecular 
weight makes up for this, and appreciable quantities come over and 
condense with the steam. It is thus the low molecular weight of 
water which renders it so specially suited for vapour distillation. 
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In the precetling chapters we havo seen that a con Bide ration of the 
composition and properties of subatanccR, and the changes which they 
undergo, has led to the conception of atoms and molecules ; but as yet 
we have not dealt with the mechaniciU constitution of these substaaces; 
in other words, we have not considered how the molecules go to build 
up the whole — whether they are at rest or in motion, or whether in 
the different states of matter there is a ditTerence in the state of the 
molecules. 

It is plain that the kind of matter moat suitable for study from 
ibis point of view is matter in the gaseous state, for in this form 
BUbstaDces obey laws which in point of simplicity and extensive 
Application are not approached by substances in either of the other 
states of aggregation. We have the simple laws of Boyle, Gay- 
Lussac, and Avogadro, which connect in a perfectly de6nite manner 
the pressure, temperature, volume, tuid nim^tber of molecules in all 
gaseous substances, whatever their chemical nature or other physical 
properties may he. These laws point to great simplicity in the 
mechanical structure of gases, and to the sameness of this structure 
for all gases. Various hypotheses have from time to time been put 
forward to explain the behaviour of gases, but only one has been 
found to be at all satisfactory, and to some extent applicable to the 
other states of matter. 

This hyjMjthesis is called the kinetic theory of gases, and is, in ita 
present form, chiefly due to the labours of Clausius and Maxwell. 
According to this theory, the particles of a gas — which are identical 
with the chemical moleculos—aro practically independent of each 
other, and are briskly moving in all directions in straight lines. It 
frequently happens that the particles encounter each other, and also 
the walls of the vessel containing them; but as both they and the 
walls are supposed to behave like perfectly elastic bodies, there is no 
loM of their energy of motion in such encounters, merely their 
direelions and relative velocities being changed by the collision. 
87 
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values of T, ie given in Fig. 1 7. The iBothormal curves thus obtained 
would represent the behaviour of a eubstanco at various temperatures. 
The curves for the lower 
temperatures are wavy in 
form, and are cut by horizon- 
tal lines of constant pressure, 
Bometimes in three [winta 
and sometimes in one. When 
the curve is cut by the hori- 
zontal lino only once, the 
point of intersection gives 
the real solution of the 
equation, the other two 
solutions being imaginary. 
The resemblance of these 
curves to the curves on p. 79, 
which roughly express the 
result of actual experiment, 
is at once evident. In the 
case of the theoretical curves 
we have no sudden breaks 
such as we have in the actual 
discontinuous passage of 
vapour into liquid by in- 
creasing pressure. Van der 
Waals's equation assumes a 
continuous passage from the 
liquid to the vaporous state, 
Kiq. n. and vice versa, such as we find 

when we take the tempera- 
ture and pressure above their critical vaiuoa for the substance under 
consideration. When the passage between the two states is discontin- 
uous, as it usually is, we proceed along a horizontal line from one part 
of the theoretical curve to another, this line of constant pressure cutting 
the curve in three points. The volume of the substance as liquid is the 
least of the volumes corresponding to the constant pressure ; another 
volume, the greatest, is the volume of the vapour derived from the 
liquid; the substance in a homogeneous state occupying the third 
intermediate volume is unknown. By studying supersaturated vapours 
and superheated liquids, we can advance along the theoretical curve 
for short distances beyond B and C without discontinuity, but the 
substance in these states is comparatively unstable. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the third volume the state of the substance is essentially 
unstable, increase of pressure being followed by increase of volume, 
and BO we cannot bope to realise it. Van der Waals has pointed out, 
however, that in the surface layer of a liquid, where we have the 
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kinetic theory we deduce Boyle's Law. In the above deduction the 
vessel was supposed to have the cubical form ; but any space may be 
considered aa made up of a large number of small cubes, and as the 
impacts on the opposite sides of all faces common to two cubes would 
exactly neutralise each other, the presence of these internal partitions 
does not affect the impacts on the outfir faces of the external cubes, 
which in the limit constitute the walls of the containing vessel. 

Since ^wicMa_t^ kinetic energy of a single molecule, the expres- 
sion Jnm^'orTfTjwmc' may bo read as two-tbirda of the total kinetic 
energy of the gas, and we may say that the product of the pressure 
and volume of a gas is equal to two-thirds of the total kinetic energy 
of its molecules. We learn thiit systems of moving particles, such as 
gases are imagined to be on the assumptions of the kinetic theory, are 
in equilibrium with each other when the mean kinetic energies of their 
particles are equal ; ' and we know that gases are actually in physical 
equilibrium when their pressures and temperatures are equal, i.e. they 
may then be mixed without the pi'essure or temperature undergoing 
alteration. Let ua consider a number of gases at the same pressure and 
at the same temperature. If the temperature of the gases is in every 
case altered in the same degree, the pressure remaining constant, the 
gases are still in physical equilibrium, and consequently the kinetic 
energies of their particles must be altered in an equal degree. But 
the product of pressure and volume of a gas is proportional to the 
kinetic energy of its particles, and this product has therefore been 
altered to the same extent for each gaa. Since, however, the pressure 
remained constant throughout, tbe volume of each gas has thus 
undergone the same relative change. Thus the kinetic theory enables 
ue to deduce that the volume of diiTerent gaaes is affected equally by 
the same change of temperature if the pressure remains constant, if. 
that all gases have the same co-efficient of expansion. 

Avogadro's Law may also be deduced from the kinetic theory by 
making use of considerations similar to the above. Take equal volumes 
of two gases at the same temperature and pressure. Since p=p', and 
r=tp', pi'=p'i'', and consequently 

But the mean kinetic energies of the particles of tbe two gases must 
also be equal, since they are in mechanical equilibrium, i.e. 

Jmc^ = JmV-, 
whence, dividing the first equation by the second, «=n'. Equal 
volumes of different gases, therefore, at tbe same temperature and 
pressure contain the same number of molecules. 

We may write the equation pv=}niiu? in the form t=. / ^. 

V um 

' Tim validity of this statement ia disputed b; aome pliyaiciEts. 
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But from Avogadro's Law and the simple gas laws we deduce that 
the quotient is constant for all gases at constant temperature, 

consequently c \b proportional to */-■ Here m is the mass of the 

single molecule, which for different gases is proportional to their 
relative densities. Therefore the molecular velocities of diRorent 
gases at the same temperature are inversely proportional to the 
square root of their relative densities, a result which is in harmony 
with the experimental fact that the velocity of diffusion {and the 
velocity of transpiration) of a gas is inversely proportional to the 
square root of its density. 

It is possible to obtain a value for the speed of the molecules of 

a gas by substituting the known values in the equation c= / ^. 

Thus for 32 g. of oxygen under standard conditions we have p= 
1,013,000 dynes per square centimetre {see pp. 3, 5), m7i= 32 g., and 

«„ ^r. V. /3"ri,013,000 X 22,400 ,„ ,„„ 
0=22,400 CO., so that e^= */ '-^ '- = 46,100 centi- 
metres per second. The molecule of oxygen therefore at 0' C. moves 
at the rate of 46,100 cm, per second, or nearly 18 miles per minute. 
The speed of the molecules of any other gas at any temperature may 

bo got from the formiila c^ = c^*/ % — "^^i in which rfj is the density 

of the gas, d^ the density of oxygen, and T the temperature in the 
absolute scale. 

In the foregoing we have spoken of the velocity of the particles of 
a gas as if all the particles had the same velocity. This, however, can- 
not be the case, for even though the particles had the same velocity at 
the beginning of any time considered, the velocities of the individual 
particles would speedily assume different values owing to their encoun- 
ters. It must be understood, therefore, that the velocity in the above 
formulae means a certain average velocity, some of the particles having 
a greater and some a smaller speed than corresponds to this value. 
The bulk of the particles have velocities in the neighbourhood of this 
mean velocity, and the farther we diverge from the mean, the fewer 
particles we Rnd possessing the divergent values. 

If two different gases are brought together, their particles in virtue 
of their rapid motion in straight lines will soon leave their fellows and 
mix with the particles of the other gas. This process of intermixture 
we are acquainted with practically as gaseoos diffosion. Two gases, 
no matter how different their densities may be, will mix uniformly if 
brought into the same space, but the rate of intermixture is very much 
slower than what we should expect from the rate at which the particles 
move. This discrepancy, however, may be easily explained. The 
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particles in a gas ut ordinary iiresaure are conip«ratively close together, 
and consequently encounter each other frequently ; so lb.it, thongh 
their rate of motion between individual encountera is very great, their 
path between points any distance apart is, owing to these encounters, 
a very long and irregular one, and the rate of mixing is therefore com- 
paratively small. 

After the mixture of two gases has attained ibc same composition 
in every part, there ia no further ap|)arent change ; but the motion of 
the particles, and thus the mixing process, is supposed to go on as 
before, only now the further mixing does not alter the composition. 

The kinetic theory may be applied in a genenil way to the study 
of the processes of evaporation and condensation. In a liquid 
the particles have not the siime independence and free path «a gas 
particles, although they may bo assumed to be identical with the 
gaseous molecules and have equal velocities. A gaseous substance, 
in virtue of the freedom of its molecules, can expand so as to till any 
space offered to it. A liquid does not do so at low pressures, but 
retains its own proper volume, although its molecules still possess 
sufiicient independence to move easily between collisions, and thus 
enable the liquid under the influence of gravitation to accommodate 
itself to the sha])e of the vessel containing it. In spite of the clinging 
together of the liquid molecules, it happens that some of them near 
the surface have sufficient motion to free themselves from their 
neighbours, and leaving the liquid altogether, to become free gas 
molecules. If these gas molecules move away unhindered, other 
molecules from the liquid will take their place; and so the liquid 
will go on giving off gas molecules until all has evaporated. If, 
however, the liquid is kept in a closed space, the gas molecules which 
leave its surface will be able to proceed no farther than the walls 
of this space, and must eventually return in the direction of the 
liquid. It will consequently happen that some of them will stiike the 
surface of the liquid again and ho retained by it. But the liquid 
molecules still continue as before to become gas molecides and leave 
the surface of the liquid, so that at one and the s;ime time there are 
molecules entering and molecules leaving this surface. When in a 
given time as many molecules leave the liquid as are reabsorbed by it, 
no further ajiparent change takes place — the relative quantities of the 
liquid and the vapour remain the same. A stationary state of Ijalance 
or equilibrium has thus set in, and we may now look at what 
determines this state. 

The number of molecules leaving the liquid depends on the 
temperature, for it is only those molecules which attain a certain 
velocity that will succeed in freeing themselves ; and the motion of 
the molecules of a liquid, like those of a gas, depends directly on the 
temperature. The number of the molecules reabsorbed by the liquid 
depends on the number of gas molecules striking the surface in a 
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given time, i.e. on the number of molecules contained in a given space, 
and on their speed. As we have seen, this number and the speed 
together determine the pressure exerted by a gas, eo the number of 
molecules reabsorbed depends on the pressure. Temperature thus 
regulates the number of molecules freed, and gaseous pressure the 
number of molecules bound in a given time ; consequently for each 
state of equilibrium when these two numbers are equal, a definite 
temperature will correspond to a definite gaseous pressure of the 
vapour in contact with the liquid — or vapour pressure of the liquid, 
as it is shortly termed. Every liquid, therefore, has at each tempera- 
ture a definite vapour pressure ; and this vapour pressure increases as 
the temperature rises, for more molecules at the high temperature will 
have the speed necessary to free them. It may be noted that as it 
is the molecules with the greatest speed, i.e. with the highest tempera- 
ture, that first leave the liquid, the average temperature of the liquid 
must sink as evaporation goes on, unless heat is supplied from an 
external source. 

The kinetic theory not only gives us the ordinary gas laws, which 
are, strictly speaking, obeyed only by ideal gases and not by any 
actual gas, but also when properly applied affords us a probable 
explanation of the deviations from the gas laws which are experi- 
mentally found. So far, we have considered the gas molecules as 
mere physical points occupying no volume whatever ; but certainly if 
gaseous particles are supposed to exist materially at all, they must 
be supposed to possess finite though small dimensions. It is evident 
that the volume in which these particles have to move is not the 
volume occupied by the whole gas, but this volume minus at least 
the volume of the particles. So long as the volume occupied by 
the gas is great and the pressure small, the volume of the particles 
vanishes in comparison with the total volume, and the gas laws are 
closely followed ; but when the pressure is great and the total volume 
small, the volume of the panicles themselves bears a considerable 
proportion to this whole, with the consequence that the divergence 
from the gu laws is great. Owing to this cause, the pressure would 
increase in a greater ratio than the volume would diminish, as the 
following reasoning will serve to show. 

Suppose a molecule to be oscillating between two parallel walls in 
a direction at right angles to them, and suppose the distance between 
the walls to be equal to 100 times the diameter of the molecule. It 
is evident that the molecule from it« contact with one wall has to 
Imvel, not 100 diameters before it comes in contact with the other, 
as it would have lo do if it were a point without sensible dimensions, 
but only 99, It will therefore hit the walls oft«ner in a given time 
than if it were without sensible dimensions, and that in the ratio of 
100 to 99. Now suppose the distance between the walla to be reduced 
to 10 molecular diamet«rt. The particle has now only to travel 9 
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times its own diameter in order to pnsa from contact with the one 
wall to contact with the other. It will therefore in a given time hit 
the walls oftener in the ratio of 10 to 9, or 100 to 90, than if it were 
a mere point. By diminishing the distance of the walls to one-tenth, 
therefore, we have increased the pressure not to ten times the original 
value, but to this value multiplied by 99 : 90, i.e. the pressure has 
iDcreased to eleven times its former magnitude. 

We might now write the gas equation pv = IiT in the form 

p{v-b) = ItT, 

where £ is a constant for each gas theoretically equal to four times 
the volume of the gas particles. But there is still another influence 
at work which interferes with simple obedience to the ideal gas laws. 
The particles of a liquid undoubtedly exercise a certain attraction on 
each other, and this attraction must still persist when the liquid 
particles have become particles of vapour, only in the latter case the 
particles are in general so far apart that the effect of the attraction is 
inconsiderable. If the gas is compressed into a smaller volume, 
however, the infiuence becomes felt more decidedly owing to the 
comparative proximity of the particles. Van der Wuals has assumed 
that this attraction is proportional to the square of the density of 
the gas, or reciprocally proportional to the square of the volume. 
The effect of the mutual attraction of the particles is the same as if 
an additional pressure were put upon the gas, so that the correction 
is applied by adding it to the value of the external pressure. If a 
denotes the coefficient of attraction, i.e. the value of the attraction 
when the gas occupies unit volume, then the correction for any other 

volume is -^. The equation for the behaviour of a gas under all 

conditions is, therefore, according to van der Waals, 



{p*l)("l-)'KT. 



This equation not only gives the behaviour of the so-called permanent 
gasM very accurately up to high pressures, but even that of a com- 
paratively compressible gas like ethylene. The following table (p. 94) 
gives the values of pi> for ethylene at 20" actually found by Amagat, 
and those calculated from the equation 



p being expressed in atmosphei 
p^\. 



-00024) -1-00544], 

s, and I' being made equal I 
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1 


1000 


1000 


46 ■« 


781 


782 


8* '2 


3B9 


392 


110 -6 


iS4 


446 


\76-0 


643 


842 


282-2 


B41 


940 



W The agreement ))etween the observed and calculated values is very 

I Batisfaotory. If the gaa were an ideal gaa the values of pe would 

I remain the same for all pressures. We see, however, that this con- 

I etancy is far from beiug attained. The gas is at first more compressible 

F than corresponds to Boyle's Law, and then ut higher pressures less 

k compressible, the minimum value of the product occurring when the 

pressure is about 80 atmospheres. From the form of the equation 
it may be seen that the two corrections act in opposite ways, the 
value of the product pv being diminished by the attraction, and in- 
creased by the finite dimensions of the moleculca. At low pressures 
the effect of the attraction greatly overweighs the volume correction, 
which in its turn becomes preponderant when the pressure reaches a 
high value and the total volume becomes small. With ethylene at 
the temperature considered, the two corrections balance each other at 
about 80 atmospheres, and here the gas within narrow limits of 
pressure obeys Boyle's Law, for the product pv then remains eensibly 
constant. 

All gases hitherto investigated, with the exception of hydrogen 
and helium, give similar deviations from Boyle's Law : the product of 
pressure and volume at first diminishes, afterwards to increase as the 
pressure rises. At higher temperatures the deviations are of the same 
kind, but not so marked. This may be seen directly from the formula, 
the constants a and /' being theoretically independent of the tempera- 
ture, and the value of the expression on the right-hand aide increasing 
in direct proportionality with the absolute temperature. In the case 
of hydrogen and helium there Is no preliminary diminution of the 
value of pv, on account of the constant of attraction u being bo small 
that its effect is counterbalanced from the first hy the effect of the 
constant b. 

Daniel Berthelot has developed a method whereby accurate molec- 
ular weights of gases may be ascertained from their densities without 
recourse being had to the results of analysis (cp. p. 14). He assumes 
that for perfed gases Avogitdro's rule is strielli) accurate, i.e. that the 
molecular weights of perfect gases would be exactly proportional to 
their densities, instead of being only approximately proportional 
as is the case for ordinary gases tinder ordinary conditions. The 
following development of Berthelot's method used by Guye will 
to illustrate one mode of procedure, Berthelot established 
by his method that the gram -molecular volume of an ideal gas is 
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22412 litres at normal temperature and pressure (p. 14). For 
volume (1 litre) of any actual gas at normal pressure (I 

atmosphere), van der Waala's equation assumes the form 



(1+.)(1-(.)=22'412 



M' 



3 



where L is the weight of 1 litre under normal conditions, and M the 
true molecular weight of the gaa. Now as we ahull see, a ;iiid b can be 
determined from the criticjil data of the gas. By substituting the 
values of a and b and the weight of the normal litre t.he molecular 
weight M can be calculated. Guye has pointed out, however, that 
the corrections a and b determined directly for the critical condition 
cannot be used at 0°, becausa van der Waala's equation is after all 
only approximate, and the coefficients a, b vary with the temperature. 
By using the constants a,,, b^ corrected for this temperature variation, 
instead of a„ h^ given directly by the critical data, results in perfect 
accordance with the analytical data are obtained. In the following 
table M, indicates the crude molecular weight as calculated from the 
density L and the simple gas I;iws, M, the molecular weight deduced by 
Berthelot-Guye, and Mg the molecular weight found from analytical 
data. 

Qu. U]. V.f Mk. 



Hydro^eu, Hj 
Ifitiogsii, N, 


2-0126 


2-0163 


28-007 


28-013 


O«rboo nioDOxida, CO 


28-001 


28 '003 


Oxyflen. 0, (stanJsrd) 


32 


32 


ArnoH. Ar 

Carbon dioiida, CO, 


3B-864 


SB -868 


44-267 


44-003 


Nitron* oxid«, N,0 


44-284 


44-000 


Sfl-741 


U-iU 


Sulpbnr dioiids, 50, 


65 '536 


64-085 


AMljUno, C,H, 


211-216 


2(1-018 



The difference between Mj and Mg for the permanent gases (with 
small a and b) is slight ; for the compressible gases the difference 
often amouuts to nearly 1 per cent. The differences between M^ and 
M, are throughout trifling. 

The etjuation of van der Waals is especially interesting in its 

application to the continuous passagfe from the gaseous to the 

liquid state, as it holds good not only for gases, but also in many 
ways for liquids. If we rearrange the equation so us to give co- 
efficients of the powers of r, we obtain 

„ /, RT\ „ rt ah ^ 

(j^ - i + ~ M + -p - - = 0. 

V p ' p p 

This cubic equation has in general three solutions, so that for each 
value of p we have in general three corresponding values of v. The 
graph of the equation for constant values of u and b, and for various 
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values of T, is given in Fig. 17. The isothermal curves thus obtained 
would repreBent the behaviour of a subelance at various temperatures. 
The eurvea for the lower 
temperatures are wnvjr in 
form, and are cut by horizon- 
tal lines of constant pressure, 
some times in three points 
and sometimes in one. When 
the curve is cut by the hori- 
zon tal line ouly once, the 
point of intersection gives 
the real solution of the 
equation, the other two 
solutions being imaginary. 
The resemblance of these 
curves to the curves on p. 79, 
which roughly express the 
result of actual experiment, 
is at once evident. In the 
case of the theoretical curves 
we have no sudden breaks 
such as we have in the actual 
discontinuous passage of 
vapour into liquid by in- 
creasing pressure. Van der 
Waala's equation assumes a 
continuous passage from the 
liquid to the vaporous state, 
Fio. ij. and vice versa, such as we find 

when we take the tempera- 
ture and pressure above their critical values for the substance under 
consideration. When the passage between the two states is discontin- 
uous, as it usually is, we proceed along a horizontal line from one part 
of the theoretical curve to another, this line of constant pressure cutting 
the curve in three points. The volume of the substance as liquid is the 
least of the volumes corresponding to the constant pressure ; another 
volume, the greatest, is the volume of the vapour derived from the 
liquid ; the substance in a homogeneous stAte occupying the third 
intermediate volume is unknown. By studying supersaturated vapours 
and superheated liquids, we can advance along the theoretical curve 
for short distances beyond li and C without discoutinuity, but the 
substance in these states is comparatively unstable. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the third volume the state of the substance is essentiaUy 
unstable, increase of pressure being followed by increase of volume, 
and 80 we cannot hope to realise it. Van der Waals has pointed out, 
however, that in the surface layer of a liquid, where we have the 
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peculiar phenomeDii of aurfaco teneiotj, it is poBsible that, such un- 
stable states exist, aod that the paasiige from liquid to vapour may 
after all in the surface layer be really a continuous one. 

It will be noticed that as the temperature increases, the wavy 
portion of the curve gets continually smaller, and the three volumes 
get closer and closer together, finally to coalesce in a single point. 
Here the three aoJutionB of the equation become identical, the volume 
of the liquid becomes equal to the volume of the substance as gas, and 
there is no longer any discontinuity or distinction between the liquid 
and gaseous states. In short, the substance at this point is in the 
critical condition : the curve is the curve of the critical temperature, 
the pressure is the critical pressure, and the volume is the critical 
volume. 

When the three roots of a cubic equation become equal, certain 
relations exist between this triple root aud the coefficients of the 
powers of the variable. If the equation is 

and if the triple root is represented by f, the following relations hold 
good : — 

3f = Ai Z^^B; ^ = C. 

In van der Waals's equation there are only the pressure and 
volume of the gas, the constants a and b, and the gas constant B. 
Now we can express the constant M in terms of the constants a and b 
as follows. Under normal conditions, let pg=l, v^=l, and Tu = 273. 
Then the equation 

(p.»)(.-i).Jir 



1 



becomes 
whence 



(l+o)(l-J).273i! 
"- 273 ' 



or, if we make j-f ^ = fi, the coefficient of expansion, we have 

Ji-«l +«)(!- 6). 
Van der Wa!ils's equation then becomes (cp. p. 95) 

\ p / p p 

If we denote now by -p, -ir, and the critical values of v, p, and T 
respectively, we obtain for the critical equation, in which the three 
roots become identical, 
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^ = 36 (critical volume), 



IT = ^=^ (critical presBure), 



Here we have general expressions for the critical values of a Gubelance 
in terms of the constants which express the deviation of the substance 
from the laws for ideal gases; and conversely we can give the 
numet'ical values of these constante from the valuea of the critical 
data, viz. — 



These relations have been tested in several cases, and a fair approxi- 
mation of the calculated to the observed values has been found. 

If in van der Waals's equation we express the values of the preBSure, 
temperature, and volume as fractions of the corresponding critical 
values, and at the same time express these latter in terms of the 
deviation constants, the equation becomes 



4> 



ln-l) = 8m, 



1 which 



Here everything connected with the individual nature of the substance 
has disappeared, and we have an equation which applies under certain 
restrictions to all substances in the liquid or gaseous state, just as the 
gas equation holds good for all gases, independently of their specific 
nature. 

The chief point to be noted here is that whereas for gases the 
temperature, pressure, and volume may be measured in the ordinary 
unite without impairing the validity of the comparison of different 
gases, it is necessary in the case of liquids to effect the comparison 
under " corresponding " conditions, the temperatures of the two liquids 
to be compared being, for instance, not equal on the thermoroetric scale, 
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I but being equal fractions of the critical temperatures of the two eub- 
' stances. 

It is one of the taske of physical chemistrj to compare the physical 
properties of different substances, and to trace, if possible, some 
connection between their magnitude and the chemical conBtitution 
of the substances considered. Now we know that moat physical 
properties of substances vary with the temperature and pressure. 
The question therefore arises : At what temperature and pressure sje 
we to compare the properties of different substances ? It is evidently 
purely arbitrary to make the comparison at the so-called normal 
conditions of 0° and 760 mm., for these conditions have no relation 
whatever to the properties of the substances themselves, and are 
merely chosen for convenience' sake as being easily attainable in the 
circumstances in which we work. Van der Waals answers the question 
by saying that the properties ought to be compared at corresponding 
temperatures and pressures, meaning thereby at temperatures and 
pressures which are equal fractions of the critical values in the absolute 
scale. Suppose, for example, we were to compare ether and alcohol 
with respect to some particular property. The critical temperature of 
ether is 194° C, or 467 absolute; that of alcohol is 243° C, or 516 
absolute. Let the property for the alcohol be measured at 60° C, 
then we shall have as the corresponding temperature x for ether 

" = - —- — or x= 28" C. The pressure when small has not, aa 

a rule, a great etfect on the properties of liquids, so that in general we 
may make the comparison at the atmospheric pressure without com- 
mitting any serious error. It should, however, be stated at once 
that the data for the comparison of different substances under corre- 
sponding conditions are for the most part still wanting, so that it ia 
not known whether the theoretical conditions would lead to sensibly 
greater regularities than those observed among the properties when 
measured under more usual conditions. 

The kinetic theory affords also some account of the phenomena 

of solution. If we take the case, for example, of the solution of a 

gas in a liquid, we can easDy see that the gas molecules impinging 

on the surface of the liquid may be held there by the attraction of 

the molecules of the solvent. When, however, a number of the gas 

molecules have accumulated in the liquid, some of them, in virtue of 

their motion, will fly out from the surface of the solution, and this 

will happen the more frecjuently the more molecules there are 

dissolved in the liquid. But as the number of gas molecules striking 

I the surface of the liquid remains constant at constant pressure, it 

j will at last come to pass that the number of molecules entering and 

leaving the liquid will be the same. There is then equilibrium, and 

the liquid is saturated with the gaa. As the number of gas molecules 

' striking the liquid surface is proportional to the pressure, the number 
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of moleculsa leaving that surface wheo the liquid is saturated, and 
consequently the number of molecules dissolved in the liquid, is 
likewise proportional to the pressure. This ia Henry's Law, and 
Dalton's Law also follows at once ; for in a gaseous mixture the 
number of molecules of euch gae striking the surface is proportional 
to its partial pressure in the mixture, and independent of the other 
components. It will be seen from this explanation that there ia a 
great similarity between the solution of a gas in a liquid and the 
phenomena of evaporation and conclensation. 

The same analogy appears when we consider the solution of a 
solid. When a soluble crystalline substance is introduced into a 
solvent, some of its particles become detached and enter the solvent. 
After a time certain of these detached particles come into contact 
with the solid again, and are retained by it. This give-and-take 
process goes on until the same number of particles leave the solid and 
return to it in a given time. No further apparent change then takes 
place, and the solution is saturated. The number of particles which 
return to the solid evidently depends on the number of them in unit 
volume of the solution, i.e. on the strengt.h or concentration of the 
solution. If the solid is brought into contact with a stronger solution 
than the above, more particles will enter the crystal than will leave 
it, and so the crystal will increase in size. Such a solution is super- 
saturated with regard to the solid. In a weaker solution, fewer particles 
will come into contact with the solid and be retained by it than will 
leave it, i.e. the solution is unsaturated and the crystal will dissolve, 
in part at least. 

In the chapter on evaporation and condensation we had occasion 
to refer to the vapour tension of liquids, meaning thereby the tendency 
of the liquids to pass into vapour under the specified conditions. 
There is equilibrium when the vapour tension of the liquid is balanced 
by the gaseous pressure of the vapour above the liquid. A similar 
term has been employed to express the tendency of a substance to 
pass into solution, the substance h:iving a definite solution tension 
for each solvent it is brought into contact with. When the pressure 
of the dissolved substance in the solution is equal to the solution 
tension of the solid there is equilibrium. Here a new conception is 
introduced, namely, the pressure of a substance in solution. What 
this pressure is, and how it may be measured, will be seen in 
Chapter XVI. 

A brief account of the Kinetic Theory will be found in 

Clbbk-Maxwbll, Theory of Heat, chap. zzii. 

The student is also recommended to read, in connection with this chapter, 

J, P. KtTENEN, on "Condensation and Critical Phenomena," Sdenet Pra- 
greu. New Series, 1897, vol 1, p. 202 and p. 268. 

Danibl BsKTHBLor gives an account of his method for molecular weights 
of gases in seveial papera in Complet rnvijui, 1898, voL 126- 





A SUBSTANCE Is it) general capable of existing in more thnn one 
modification. For example, water may exist as ice, as liquid water, 
or a.% water vapour. Sulphur exists 3,i vapour, liquid, and as two 
distinct solids, namely, as monoclinic and as rhombic sulphur. Fara- 
asoxyanisole, as we have seen, forms not only solid and gaseous modi- 
fications, but can also exist as a crystalline liquid distinct from the 
ordinary n on- crystalline liquid. All such modifications, when they 
exist together, are mechanically separable from each other, and are in 
this connection called phases. A single substance may assume the 
form of many different phases, but these phases cannot in general all 
exist together in stable equilibrium, being subject to certain restric- 
tions as to their coexistence, which may be stated in the form of 
definite rules. 

Aa a familiar example we shall take the subslance water in the 
three phases — ice, water, and vapour. The physical conditions deter- 
mining the equilibrium of these phases are temperature and pressure. 
We know that at the pressure of 1 atmosphere, water is in equilibrium 
with ice at the temperature of zero centigrade, and with water vapour 
at the temperature of 100° centigrade. For a given pressure, then, 
there is a definite temperature of equilibrium between such a pair of 
phases ; and we shall also lind that for a definite temperature there is 
a definite equilibrium pressure. Consider the two phases, water and 
water vapour. To each temperature there corresponds a fixed vapour 
pressure, which is the pressure of water vapour, or the gaseous phase, 
which is in equilibrium with the water or liquid phase. By drawing 
the pressure-temperature diagram, therefore, of a substance, we are 
enabled to study conveniently the equilibrium between its phases. 

In Fig. 18 the line OA represents the vapour-pressiffe curve of 
wat«r, each point on the line corresponding to a certain pressure 
measured on the vertical axis, and to a certain temperature measured 
on the horizontal axis. For the sake of clearness, the curves in the 
diagram have all been drawn as straight lines. Ice, like water, has a 
101 
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vapour-presBUre curve of itB on-n, and this has been repreeented in the 
diagram by the line OB. It will be observed that the two vapour- 
pressure curves have not been represented as one continuous line, but 
as two lines intersecting at a point 0. If we inquire into the meaning 
of this intersection, as interpreted from the diagram, we find that at a 
certain temperature ( ice and water have the same vapour presaure, for 
the point corresponding to this temperature belongs both to the 
vapour-preHHiire curve of water and the vapour-pressure curve of ice. 
It is easy now to show that there is in fact a temperature at which the 
vapour pressures of ice and water are identical. Water at ita freezing 
point is in equilibrium with ice, i.e. ice and water can coexist at thu 
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temperature in any proportions whatever, and these proportioi 
remain unchanged if the mixture is surrounded only by objects of this 
same temperature. Now let the water and ice coexist, not, as is usual, 
under the pressure of one atmosphere, but under the pressure of their 
own vapour. The temperature of coexistence will no longer be exactly 
0°, but a temperature very slightly higher ; otherwise the conditiona 
are unchanged. If the ice, at this equilibrium temperature between 
ice and water, have a vapour pressiu-e higher than that of water at the 
same temperature, difTusiou will tend to bring about equalisation of 
pressure, t.«. the pressure of vapour over the ice will become less than 
its own vapour pressure, so that the ice will evaporate ; and the pressure 
of vapour over the water will become greater than its own vapour 
pressure, bo that water will be formed by condensation. Ice will have 
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therefore been converted into water, which is contrary to our original 
asaumption that the proportions of water and ice present are not under 
the circumatancea subject to alteration. Similarly, if water at the 
equilibrium temperature bad a greater vapour presaure than ice, ice 
would be formed indirectly through the vapour phase at the expense 
of the liquid water, bo that our aeaumption in thia c»se also would be 
contradicted. There only remaina, then, the alternative that the 
vapour pressures of ice and water are equal when the ice and water are 
in equilibrium, which is in accordance with the representation of the 
diagram. At any point on the line OA water and water vapour can 
coexist in equilibrium, at any point on the line OB ice and water 
vapour can coexist. At the point O, where these two lines intersect, 
all three phases can exist together in equilibrium, and such a point is 
therefore called a triple point. 

When a substance can only exist in throe phases, only one triple 
point is possible. The triple point in the case of water is not quite 
identical with the melting point of ice, because the melting point is, 
atriotly speaking, defined as the temperature at which the solid and 
liquid are in equilibrium when the pressure upon them is equal to one 
atmosphere. At the triple point the pressure Is not equal to the 
atmospheric pressure of 760 mm. but to the vapour pressure of ice or 
water, which is only 4 mm. Now, it has been shown, both theoreti- 
cally (cp. Chap. XXX.) and experimentally, that pressure lowers the 
equilibrium temperature of ice and water by about O'COT" per atmo- 
sphere, 80 that the freezing point under atmospheric pressure is about 
0"007° lower than the triple point. The etTect of pressure on the 
melting point of ice may be represented in the diagram by the line OC, 
inclined from the triple [Kilnt towards the pressure axis. At any point 
on thia line, ice and water are in equilibrium with each other, the 
temperature of equilibrium falling with increase of preasure. 

The diagram for equilibrium of the three phases of water consists 
therefore of three curves meeting in ii point, the triple point. At any 
other point on the curves, two phases can coexist in equilibrium ; — 

(a) Water and water vapour on OA ; 
(6) Ice and water vapour on OB ; 
(0 Water and ice on OC. 

At 0, the common point of intersection, all three phases are in 
equilibrium together. The three lines divide the whole field of the 
diagram into three regions. At pressures und temperatures represented 
by any point in the region AOB water can only exist permanently in 
the state of vapour. At any point in the region AOC it can only 
exist as liquid water, and at any point in the region HOC it only 
exists as ice. The curve OA separates the region of liquid from the 
region of vapour, but the separation is not complete. The curve is 
the curve of vapour pressures, and, as we have already seen, there is 
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a, limiting pressure beyond which the vapour pressure of a liquid 
cannot rise. This is the critical pressure of iho substance, and it is 
attained at the critical temperature. The curve DA, therefore, ceases 
abruptly at a point A, tbe values of the pressure and temperature at 
which are the critical values. Beyond A there is no distinction 
between liquid and vapour ; the two phases have become identical. 

It is possible to pass from a point M in the liquid region to a poiot 
N in the gaseous region in an infinite number of ways, which may be 
represented on the diagram by straight or curved lines. If these lines 
cut the line OA, there is discontinuity in the passage, for at the pressure 
and temperature represented by the point of intersection the two phaseiB 
will coexist. For example, we may pass from M to N, by means of 
lines parallel to the axes, along the path MLN. The line ML represents 
increase of temperature at constant pressure ; the line LN diminution 
of pressure at constant temperature. The pressure at L is greater 
than the vapour pressure of the liquid at the constant temperature 
considered, and so the substance exists at this point as liquid only. 
As the pressure is gradually released, a point is at last reached at 
which it is exactly equal to the va|)Our pressure of the liquid. The 
liquid now begins to evaporate, and the two phases exist together, 
the point at which this occurs being the point of intersection of LN 
with OA. No further reduction of pressure can be effected until all 
the liquid has been converted into vapour, after which the pressure 
may be diminished until it attains the value represented by the point 
N, If, on the other hand, we follow the line MPQN, which does not 
cut the line OA, we can pass from the state of liquid at M to the 
state of vapour at N without any discontinuity whatever. We first 
increase the temperature, following the line MLP, to a value above the 
critical temperature, the pressure being all the time above the critical 
value. This taltes us into the region where there is no distinction 
between liquid and vapour, so that by first reducing the pressure and 
then lowering the temperature we pass without any break to a sub- 
stance in the truly vaporous state at N, the substance at no time having 
been in the state of two distinct phases. 

In what has been said above as to the condition of the substance 
in the various regions of the diagram, it has been assumed that stable 
states only ai'e under consideration. If we disregard this restriction, 
then wo may have, for example, liquid water in the region BOC, for 
water may easily be cooled below its freezing point without actually 
freezing, and exist as liquid at points to the left of 0. Such super- 
cooled water has a vapour-pressure curve which is tbe continuation of 
tbe curve OA, and has been represented in the diagram by the dotted 
line OA'. This curve lies above the vapour-pressure curve for ice, 
t at any given temperature below the freezing point the vapour 
pressure of the supercooled liquid is greater than the vapour pressure 
of the solid. This rule holds good for all substances, and we find in 
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general that the vapour preesure of the stable phase is less than the 
vapour pressure of the unstable phase. 

It should be noted that the instability in such examples is only 
relative. A supercooled liquid may be kept for a very long time 
without any solid appearing (cp. Chap. VIII.), but as soon as the 
smallest particle of the Bubstance in the more stable solid phase is 
introduced, the less stable, or, as it has been called, the met&Btable 
phase is transformed into it. That the metastable substance should 
have a higher vapour pressure than the stable substance is not 
Burprifling, if we consider that the phase of higher vapour pressui'e 
will always tend to pass into the phase of lower vapour pressure when 
the two substances are allowed to evaporate into the same space, 
although they are not themselves in contact. The vapour of the 
substance of higher vapour pressure will on account of that higher 
pressure diffuse towards the substance of lower vapour pressure and 
there condense. More of the metastable phase will then evaporate in 
order to restore equilibrium between itself and the vapour, with the 
result that there will again be diffusion and condensation on the 
stable phase until all the metastable phase has been thus indirectly 
converted by evaporation into the stable phase. The va^xiur at 
pressures and temperatures represented by points on the line OA' is 
in an unstable state with regard to the solid ice, being supersaturated, 
although it is only saturated with regard to the supercooled liquid. It 
is likewise possible to supersaturate vapour at temperatures above the 
freezing point, i.e. to have the substance in the state of vapour in the 
region COA ; and also to have a liquid substance in the region AOt 
by superheating. Water, for example, if free from dissolved gases, 
may be heated to 200° or over at the atmospheric pressure without 
boiling. It has always been found impossible, on the other hand, to 
heat a solid above its melting point. Water in the form of ice has 
never been observed in the region COA. 

We shall nest proceed to the consideration of a substance capable 
of existence in more than three phases, taking sulphur as our ex- 
ample. Here we have not only the liquid and vaporous phases, but 
the two solid phasi-s of rhombic and moaoclinic sulphur. Rhombic 
sulphur is the crystalline modification usually met with, and this on 
heating rapidly melts at 1 1 5°. If we keep it at a temperature of 
100^, however, for a considerable time, we find that it becomes 
converted into the other modification, monoclinic sulphur. This latter 
on heating does not melt at 115° but at 120°, in accordance with the 
general rule that each crystalline modification of a substance has its 
own melting point. If the monoclinic sulphur be cooled to the 
ordinary temperature, it gradually passes again into the rhombic 
modification. We should be inclined, therefore, to say that at the 
ordinary temperature rhombic sulphur is in a stable state, while 
monoclinic sulphur ia in a metastable condition. At 100" the reverse 
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U the eaee : here monoclinic aulphor is the stable vmrietj, sod rhombic 
tolpfaor the metaitable T&riety. 

We h«re seen thkl in the case of solid vid liquid there is a 
temperature at which both phases are stAble together, muuely, the 
melting point. Above or below this temper&tare ooly one of the 
leases is stable. We should therefore expect by analogy that there 
is a temperature at which the two solid phases of sulphur should 
be equally stable, i.e. should be able to coexist without any tendency 
of the one to be converted inio the other. Careful experiment has 
revealed such a temperature. At 95-6", the tnUDSitioa OF inversion 
temperature, both rhombic and moaoclinic eulphur are stable, and 
can exist either separately or mixed together in any proportions. 
Below this temperature the monoclinic phase gradually passes into 
the rhombic phase; above it, the rhombic phase gradually passes 
into the monoclinic. A transition temperature of this sort is then 
quite comparable to a melting point, the chief difference being that 
while a solid can never be heated above its melting point without 
actually fusing, a substance like rhombic sulphur may be heated above 
its transition point without undergoing transformation. It is thus 
possible to investigate the properties of rhombic sulphur up to its 
melting point, 115°, although between SS'S" and that temperature it 
is in a metastable condition, and is apt to suffer transformation into 
the stable monoclinic modification. The transition point, like the 
melting point, is affected by pressure, and in the case of sulphur 
increase of pressure has the effect of raising the transition temperature. 

The transition point of sulphur is most easily determine<l by 
means of the change in density which occurs when the sulphur passes 
from one crystalline modification to the other. The instrument 
employed is termed a dilatometer, and resembles in construction a 
thermometer with a large bulb, which is made to contain a mixture 
of the two kinds of crystals together with a suitable liquid (best one 
in which the substance is slightly soluble). If the dilatometer is im- 
mersed in a bath whose temperature is constant and slightly above 
the inversion point, the liquid in the capillary will rise owing to the 
monoclinic sulphur which is formed having a larger volume than the 
rhombic sulphur from which it was produced. If, on the other hand, 
the dilatometer is immersed in a bath whose temperature is slightly 
below the inversion point, the level of the liquid will slowly fall owing 
to the reverse transformation. Thus at 96' 1 " a slow rise was observed 
in the case of sulphur, and at 951" a slow fall. It was therefore 
concluded that the transition point is intermediate between these two 
temperatures, say 95*6''. With some substances the transition takes 
place so slowly that many hours, or even days, must elapse before it 
can be determined with certainty if expansion or contraction is taking 
place. This dilatometric method is very generally available, but may 
be supplemented by vapour pressure or solubility determinations, the 
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temperature at which the two phases have the same vapour pressure 
or the same solubility being the traneition point (p. 113). 

The transition phenomeoa may be represented diagrammatically by 
means of temperature-presBure curves (Fig. 19). The line OB in the 
figure represents the vapour- pressure curve of rhombic sulphur ; OA 
is the vapour-preasure curve of monoclinic sulphur. These vapour- 
pressure curves must meet at the transition point, for at that tempera- 
ture both modifications are equally stable and must have the same 
vapour pressure. Below that temperature the vapour pressure of the 
metastable monoclinic phase must be greater than that of the stable 




rhombic phase. The line OA', therefore, which is the prolongation of 
the line OA, represents the vapour-presaure curve of monoclinic sulphur 
below the transition point. Above 95'6^ rhombic sulphur is the 
metastable phase, and consequently has the greater vapour presBure. 
This is represented in the diagram by the dotted line OB', which is 
the continuation of the lino OB. The line OC gives the effect of 
pressure on the transition point, sloping upwards away from the 
preseure axis in order to represent rise of transition point with rise of 
pressure. The point thus corresponds very closely to the point O 
of Fig. 18, being like it a triple point at which there is stable 
equilibrium of three phases, viz. rhombic, monoclinic, and gaseous. 

' The point C in the aetual diagram would Uo vary much higher thnii is htfra 
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The lines OA, OB, and OC diverging from O represent aa before the 

conditions of equilibrium between pairs of pbaaes, and the dotted 
tines DA' and OB' similar conditions in metastable regions. 

It has been already stated that monoclinic sulphur melts at 120". 
At this point also a triple point must exist, for here monoclinic 
sulphur, liquid sulphur, and sulphur vapour are in equilibrium. The 
melting point of monoclinic sulphur is raised by pressure, instead of 
being lowered, as is the case with water. We have therefore three 
curves intersecting at A, namely, OA, representing the vapour pressure 
of monoclinic sulphur ; AD, representing the vapour pressure of liquid 
sulphur ; and AC, representing the influence of pressure on the melting 
point. It happens that the lines OC and AC representing the effect 
of pressure on the transition point and on the melting point of 
monoclinic sulphur, although both sloping upwards from the pressure 
axis, meet at a point C, corresponding to a temperature of 131". 
This point C is also a triple point, for at the pressure and temperature 
which it represents, three phases — rhombic, monoclinic, and liquid 
sulphur — can coexist in equilibrium. At pressures above this, 
monoclinic sulphur has no stable existence at any temperature 
whatever. 

We have seen that rhombic sulphur may be heated above itH 
transition point to a temperature at which it melts, viz. 115°. The 
rhombic is here a metastable phase, and so also is the liquid formed 
by its fusion. We are therefore now dealing with a triple point in a 
metastable region, represented in the diagram by the point B', which 
is the intersection of the prolonged vapour- pressure curves OB and 
DA for rhombic sulphur and liquid sulphur respectively. The dotted 
curve from B' to C represents the effect of pressure on the 
" metastable " melting point of rhombic sulphur, this curve being 
continued in the curve CE for the effect of pressure on the " stable " 
melting point of rhombic sulphur, the possibility of transition into 
monoclinic sulphur ceasing at C. 

The chief features of the diagram may thus be represented as 
follows, metastable conditions being enclosed in brackets :— 

Regions — Divartast Stbteus, 

BOCE Rhombic 

ECAD Liquid 

Vspour 

OOA Monoelinic 

CtTBVKS—MoNO VARIANT SYSTEMS. 

BO, (OB') Rhombic, vapour 

OA, (OA') Monoclinic, yaponr 

AD, (AB') Liqnid, vipoiir 

OC Rhombia, monoolinio 

AC Liquid, monoctiiiia 

CE, {CB') ..... Rhombic, liqnid 
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Triple Points — Nonvakiant Systbub. 

O Rhombic, nioDoolmic, Tipour 

A Moiioclinic, Hquid, v&pour 

C Rhombic, mouDcIiuic, liquid 

(B') (Khombic, liquid, rapour) 

MoDoclinic sulphur offers ibc poculiarity that ite range of ex- 
istCDce IB limited on all sides. It can only exist in the stable 
condition between certain temperatures and certain pressures, the 
extreme limits being given by the temperature and pressure values at 
O and C. 

Sulphur differs from other elements by occurring iii two different 
liquid modifications, one pale yellow and mobile, the other brown 
and viscouB. These exist in equilibrium in different proportions at 
different temperatures, a rapid increase in the amount of the brown 
variety taking place above 1 60°. 

Diagrams similar to the sulphur diagram can be drawn for most 
other substances that exist in more than one crystalline modification. 
For example, para-azoxyanisole yields a similar figure, although one of 
the crystalline modifications is in this case a liquid. The two chief 
triple points are here the points at which the solid crystal passes into 
the liquid crystal, and where the liquid crystal passes into an ordinary 
liquid. The first point is usually spoken of as the " melting point " 
of the substance, and the second as its transition point. These points 
therefore occur in the reverse order to the corresponding points for 
sulphur, but otherwise the diagram is much the same. 

la the case of a single substance, there is only one point, the triple 
point, at which any three phases can exist together. On this account, 
a system consisting of three phases of a single substance is called a 
nonvariant system, for if we change any of the conditions — here 
temperature or pressure — one or wore of the phases will cease to exist. 
When the system consists of two phases, it is said to be moiiovariant, 
there being for each temperature one pressure, and for each pressure 
one temperature, at which there is equilibrium. When the system 
consists of only one phase, it is said to be divariant, for within 
certain limits both the temperature and the pressure may be changed 
arbitrarily and independently. The regions in the diagram therefore 
corresfiond to divariant systems ; the curves to monovariant systems ; 
and the triple points to nonvariant systems. 

When the system^considered contain two distinct components, say 
salt and water, and not one, as in the preceding instances, the 
phenomena become more complicated ; for here, besides temperature 
and pressure, we have a third condition, viz. concentration, entering 
into the determination of phases. The liquid phase, for example, may 
be pure water, or it may be a salt solution of any concentration up 
to saturation. The phase mlfi developed by Willard Gibbs furnishes 
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us, however, with general methods for treating such sj-stems theoreti- 
cally. It states, for instance, that if the number of phases exceeds 
the number of components by 3, the system is nOQTariant. As we 
have seen, this is true for one component, and it is equally true for 
two components. With the components salt and water we have a 
□onvariant system when the four phases, aalt, ice, saturated solution, 
and Tapour, coexist. There ia only one temperature, one pressiu^ 
and one concentration at which the equilibrium of these four phases 
can take place ; the point at which these particular values are 
assumed is called a quadruple point, and it coincides practically with 
what we have hitherto called the cryohydric point (cp. p. 67). 

Again, the phase rule states that if the number of phases exceeds 
the number of components by 1, the system is monOTarlUlt. If, 
therefore, there are three phases with the components salt and water, 
a monovariant system will resulL Suppose the phases are salt, 
solution, and water vapour. If we fix one of the conditions, say the 
temperature, the other conditions adjust themselves to certain definite 
values. At the given temperature, the salt solution assumes a definite 
concentration, viz, that of the saturated solution. This soludon of 
definite concentration has a definite vapour pressure, less than that 
of pure water. By fixing the temperature, therefore, we also fix the 
concentration and the pressure. Suppose, again, that the three phases 
are ice, salt solution, and water vapour. Let the concentration of the 
solution be fixeil, and it will be seen that the temperature and pressure 
adjust themselves to definite values. First, a solution of the given 
concentration can only be in equilibrium with ice at a certain 
temperature fixed by the rule for the lowering of the freezing point 
in salt solutions (cp. p. 64). At this temperature the solution being 
of a fixed concentration will have a vapour pressure defined by the 
law of the lowering of vapour pressure in solmJons. By fixing the 
concentration, therefore, we likewise fix the temperature and pressure 
of equilibrium. 

If the number of phases is equal to the number of componente, 
the phase rule states that the system is divariant. Let the two 
phases in our example with two components be salt and solution, and 
let the temperature lie fixed. The pressure and concentration are 
no longer fixed as in the last case, but may vary in such a way that 
a given variation in the pressure produces a concomitant variation in 
the concentration of the saturated solution. It is necessary, of course, 
that the pressure should be above a certain limiting value in order 
that the third phase, of vapour, should not appear. That the 
concentration of the saturated solution, i.e. the solubility of the salt, 
changes with the pressure has been experimentally ascertained in a 
number of cases. Sometimes the solubility increases with pressure, 
sometimes it diminishes, according as the volume of the soluliou is 
less or greater than the volume of the solvent and dissolved sub- 
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BtAncea separately. If the two phases cousidered be salt- solution 
and vapour, it is obvious that although the pressure is fixed, the 
concentration and the temperature are not thereby defined. An 
increase of concentration will counteract the effect of a rise in the 
temperature, so that concentration and temperature may be made 
to undergo concomitant variations even though the preeaure remains 
constant. 

If the Dumber of phases is leas than the number of components by 
1, the system is then, according to the phase rule, triTariant. In 
the case of two components, the Invariant ayateui h»s only one phase, 
and with our eiample of salt and water, the salt aolution may be 
taken as the most representative phase, since it contains both com- 
ponents. If the temperature and pressure are both fixed, we are 
still at liberty to vary the concentration as we choose, i.e. a change 
of pressure at the fixed temperature causes no concomitant change in 
the concentration. Here, then, we meet with the greatest degree of 
freedom in varying the conditions in the case of two components, as 
we cannot reduce the number of phases further. 

An instructive exemplification of the phase rule is afforded by 
the distillation of two partially miscible liquids. It has been stated 
on p. 85 that when a mixture of such liquids is distilled, a distillate 
of definite composition is obtained as long as two separate layers are 
present, the composition of the layers themselves remaining unaltered. 
When one of the layers vanishes, the composition of both residue and 
distillate varies continuously. In the first case, where we have two 
liquid phases and one vaporous phase, the number of phases exceeds 
the number of components by 1, so that the system is monovariant. 
ConBequenlly if we fix the pressure at the atmospheric value, the 
temperature of the equilibrium and the concentrations of the three 
phases are also fixed. The constant temperature is the constant 
boiling point of the mixture, and the vapour has a constant com- 
position, as have also the two layers of liquid. As the distillation 
progresses the only change that occurs is in the proi>ortions in which 
the three phases are present. If one of the layers of liquid disappears 
before the other, which will in general happen if the distillation is 
continued, the number of phases becomes equal to the number of 
components, and the system is divariant. Fixing the pressure there- 
fore no longer involves a fixed temperature and fixed concentrations : 
these are now subject to variation. The variations of the difi'erent 
magnitudes are however not independent, but concomitant, definite 
compositions of vajxiur and liquid corresponding to each temperature. 

With two components we sometimes get diagrams for melting 
and transition points which closely resemble those obtained for one 
component, when instead of pressure we substitute concentration 
and neglect pressure altogether. Thus with the two components 
paratoluidine and water, we may draw the following diagram 
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(Fig. 20). On the vertical axis concentrations are measured inetead 
of pressures, and on the horizontal axis temperatures are plotted as 
before. 

The tine BO represents the concentrations of the solulions in 
equilibrium with solid paratoluidine at different temperatures, i.e. it 
is the solubility curve of solid paratoluidine in water. Under water, 
paratoluidine melts at about 44'2°, slightly lower than the temperature 
of fusion of the dry substance.' 

If we heat the system above this temperature, the solid phase 
disappears, and a liquid phase takes its place. Now, the liquid phase 







has its on-n solubility curve LO, and this must cut the solubility 
curve of the solid at the point at which the solid melts. This can be 
shown in the same way as that adopted to prove that water and ice 
have the same vapour pressure at the melting point, by substituting 
in this case solubility for vapour pressure. In general, we may say 
that if two phases are in equilibrium with each other, and one of them 
ie in equilibrium with a third phase, then the second of the original 
pair will also be in equilibrium with the third phase. We see that 
there is thus considerable resemblance between the melting point of 

' Tbe runn for tlm lownr melting point of parataluidiae ander water is CTident. 
Anjr nntiBtance Bolable in water disaolvcB. when melted under it* aqueoni aolntion, a 
portion of the water with wliich it ia in contact. Tlie solid paratoluidine is thui not in 
Kjuilibrium with pure fuaed paratoluidine, for which the fusing point u higheit (cp. 
p. 70), bat with a aolution of «at«r in paratoluidine. 
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uuder ite own eaturated vapour and the melting point 
of A substance under its own saturated solution. If we bear in mind 
that concentration of a solution corresponds to pressure of a gas 
(Chap. XVI.), the reason for the resemblance of the aolubility and 
pressure diagrams becomes apparent. 

The similarity is also observable in the case of transition points. 
If we consider the two components, sulphur and an organic liquid 
capable of dissolving it, the general rule referred to in the preceding 
paragraph teaches us that at the transition point of rhombic and 
monoclinic sulphur the solubility of rhombic and monoclinic modifica' 
tions ill the solvent must be the same. For if a certain solution is in 
equilibrium with one of the modifications, it must be in equilibrium 
with the second also, since at the transition point the two modifications 
are in equilibrium with each other. We may say shortly, therefore, 
that the vapour-pressure curves and the solubility curves of two 
modifications of the same substance cut at the transition point. 
This actually gives us in some cases a practical method of determining 
the transition point. Sometimes the transition of one modification 
into the other proceeds with such extreme slowness that it is almost 
impossible to observe the transition temperature directly. If, how- 
ever, we investigate carefully the vapour pressures or the solubilities 
of the two modifications at different temperatures, we can construct 
curves of vapour pressure or solubility ; these curves will be found 
to intersect, and the point of intersection may be taken as the point 
of transition. 

Hydrated salts present many interesting aspects when viewed 
from the standpoint of the pbase rule. The components here are the 
anhydrous salt and water, and the number of phases which they form 
may be very great, each solid hydrate being a phase distinct from the 
otters. Let us take as our first example sodium sulphate in the form 
of the decahydrate Na^SO^, lOHjO, and the anhydrous salt NajSOj. 
The solubility curves of these solids have been already given on p. 61, 
the concentrations being referred to the two components, anhydrous 
salt and water. The two solubility curves intersect at 33°, i.e. the 
two solids are at that temperature in equilibrium with the same 
solution. They must, therefore, according to the rule alre;idy given, 
be in equilibrium with each other, i.e. 33' is the temperature of 
transition of the decahydrate phase into the anhydrous phase. This 
may be confirmed directly by heating the decahydrate alone. At 33° 
it melts, but the fusion is not complete, for besides the liquid phase, a 
new solid phase, the anhydrous salt, comes into existence. We have 
therefore at 33' the four phases of decahydrate, anhydrous salt, 
saturated solution, and water vapour, alt tn equilibrium. This point 
is thus a quadruple point, and as the system consists of two com- 
ponents and four phases, it is nonvariant. Consequently, if we alter 
the temperature, pressure of vapour, or the concentration of the 
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eolution, the equilibrium will be disturbed. If the alteration is ocly 
slight and temporary, the equilibriuro will re-establish itself; if the 
alteration is permanent, aoaie of the phaaes will disappear. 

Many inetances like the above ure known. The essential feature 
is that one hydrate loses water, forming a solution and a lower hydrate 
or anhydrous salt. When this ia the case there is n definite tranBition 
temperature from one hydrate to the other, the higher hydrate, i.e. 
that with the greater amount of water of crystallisation, existing below 
the transition temperature, and the lower hydrate above this point. 

Sometimes a hydrate on being heated melts without seiwration of 
a new solid phase. An example of this kind is to be found in the 
ordinary yellow hydrate of ferric chloride, Fe^Clg, 12HjO, already 
referred to on page 69. This hydrate on heating melts completely 
at 37°, the liquid having the same composition as the solid. Here, 
then, we are dealing with a melting point in the ordinary sense, 
the three phases of solid, liquid, and vapour existing together. If the 
system consisted of only one component, the number of phases at the 
melting point would exceed the number of components by 2, and the 
system would be nonvariaut. But the number of components is 2, 
and the number of phases at the melting point exceeds the number of 
components by 1 only, so that the system is monovariant according to 
the phase rule. This is as much as to say that we are not fixed down 
to absolutely definite values of temperature, pressure, and concentration 
for the equilibrium of the solid, liquid, and vaporous phases, but may 
alter any one of these conditions within limits, the alteration of one 
being attended by concomitant alterations in the two other factors. 
For example, we may change the concentration of the liquid by adding 
one 01' other of the components to it. Such a change in the composi- 
tion of the liquid phase will bring about a certain definite change in 
the temperature of equilibrium and in the vapour pressure. If, on 
the other hand, we alter the temperature, it will be found that the 
vapour pressure and the concentration of the liquid phase will undergo 
corresponding variations. 

The curves of temperature and concentration for the hydrates of 
ferric chloride are given in Fig. 21. In this diagram pressure is not 
considered, and the curves represent equilibrium curves between solid 
and liquid phases. The line on the left represents the temperatures at 
which ice is in equilibrium with solutions of ferric chloride of various 
concentrations; it is, in short, the freezing-point curve of ferric 
chloride solutions (cp. p. 69). The curve CAC' gives the equi- 
librium of solid doclecahydrate with ferric chloride solution ; it is 
the solubility curve of the dodecahydrate. The point C, where it 
intersects the ice curve, is the cryohydric point, and lies at - 55°. 
At a temperature of 37° the liquid with which the dodecahydrate ia 
in equilibrium has the same composition as the dodecahydrate Itaelf. 
This temperature may therefore be called the melting point of the 
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dodecahjdrate, and it Ib the niiiximiiin temperature at which the 
hydrate can exist either by itself or in contact with any aolution of 
ferric chloride. Addi- 
tion of either water or ,00" 
ferric chloride to the 
liquid will lower the 
temperature at which 
the dodecahydrate will 
separate from the solu- 
tion. 

If we follow the 
curve for the dodeca- 
hydrate to greater con- 
centrations, we find that 
another hydrate may 
make its appearance at 
C, which lies at about 
27°. It will be seen -20' 
that this point resembles 
the cryobydric point C, 
inasmuch as it is a 
quadruple point, the 
four phases being the 
dodecahydrate, the new 
heptahydrale Fe,Clg, 
7HjO, the saturated 

solution, and aqueous vapour. The only difference between the 
equilibrium here and at the cryohydric point ia that the two solid 
phases are both hydrates, while at the cryohydric point one of 
the solid phases is ice. The point C corresponds to the point of 
intersection in the sodium sulphate diagram (Fig. 4, p. 61). It is the 
intersection of the solubility curves of the dodecahydrate and the 
heptahydrate, and therefore represents the transition point of these 
two phases. An investigation of the curve of the heptahydrate shows 
that it is of the same nature as the curve of the dodecahydrate. It 
reaches a maximum as before, the concentration of the solution and 
the temperature there being the composition and melting point of 
the hydrate. This curve for the heptahydrate finally cut* the curve 
1 similar curves are repeated until at last the 
Luhydroua salt is reached. The curve for each 
a temperature, which is the melting point 
of the hydrate, and cuts the curves for other hydrates at temperatures 
which are transition temperatures. 

In the preceding instances we have seen how water may be 
removed from hydrates by continually raising the temperature, solu- 
tion being at the same time present. Now, it is possible in many 
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of a lower hydrate, 
solubility curve of I 
hydrate reaches 
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caeea to remove the water of cryatalHsation from a, hydrate without 
any solution being formed at all. This can be done most conveniently 
by placing the hydrate in a vacuous desiccator over a substance such 
as aulpburic acid or phospbonis pentoxide. The hydrate at a given 
temperature generates a small, and in moat cases measurable, pressure 
of water vapour, i.e. it has a vapour pressure just as a solution has, 
although, unlike a solution, it may be in equilibrium with a higher 
pressure of water vapour than it can itself generate. If the preaeura 
of water vapour above the hydrate ia kept beneath this value, tha 
hydrate will lose water and be couverted into a lower hydrate or the 
anhydrous salt. In an evacuated desiccator containing phosphorus 
pentoxide the pressure of w.iter vapour is practically kept at lero, 
so that the loss of water by the hydrate goes on continuously. 
Copper sulphate in the form of the pentahydrate CuSOj, (5H,0, for 
example, gradually loses water under these conditions, and is con- 
verted into the greenish- white monohydrate CuSOj, H5O. The vapour 
pressure of this hydrate is so small at the ordinary temperature that 
it remains practically unchanged in the desiccator. 

In this mode of dehydration of a hydrate, we have only three 
phases coexisting, viz. the higher hydrate, the lower hydrate, and 
aqueous vapour. The liquid phase is entirely wanting. Now, the 
system consists of two components, the anhydroua salt and water, 
BO that the number of phases exceeds the number of comjKinents 
only by one. The system is therefore mouovariant, i.e. we can 
change one of the condi- 
tions without destroying 
the equilibrium altogether, 
the other conditions at the 
same time undergoing con- 
comitant alterations. It 
should be noted that the 
condition of concentration 
ia here practically absent, 
for there is no phase pre- 
sent in which the concen- 
tration varies continuously 
as it doea in a solution. 

The effect of passing 
from one hydrate to an- 
— j other at constant tempera- 

I ture is seen in the accom- 

' panying diagram (Fig. 22), 
Fio, jj. which repreaentB the dehy- 

dration of copper sulphate 
pentahydrate at 50°. The dehydration does not proceed in one step 
from the pentahydrate to the anhydroua aalt, but in three stages, two 
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Id ter mediate hydrates being formed. Each of these hydrates has its 
own vapour pressure, which is the minimum pressure of water vapour 
with which the hydrate can remain in equilibrium at the given tem- 
perature ; and where two hydrates coexist, the observed vapour pres- 
sure is the vapour pressure of the higher hydrate. Pressures have been 
tabulated on the vertical axis, and composition in molecules on the 
horizontal axis. Until the molecule of copper sulphate has lost two 
molecules of water, the vapour pressure remains constant at 47 mm., 
after which there is a sudden drop to 30 mm. The first of these values 
is the pressure of the pentahydrate ; the second is the preesure of the 
trihydrate formed as the first step in the dehydration. This value of 




the pressure is retained until two more molecules of water have been 
lost, when it sinks suddenly to io mm., indicating that a mono- 
hydrate with a vapour pressui'e of 4'5 mm. has been formed. Further 
dehydration produces no diminution of the pressure until all the water 
has been lost, when, of course, the pressure altogether disappears. 
This method of systematic measurement of vapour pressure during the 
dehydration of a hydrate at constant temperature can be used to 
ascertain the existence of intermediate hydrates, which may not be 
easily prepared in other ways. 

If the dehydration were conducted at another temperature than 
50°, a similar diagram would result ; the values of the pressures for the 
different temperatiires would, however, be all higher or all lower than 
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before. As the Byatem with three phaaea ia a monovariant one, the 
temperature and the pressure may be altered without the equilibrium 
being destroyed, but to a given alteration of the one there corre- 
sponds a definite alteration of the other. Each hydrate, therefore, has 
a TapouT'preBBure curve precisely like that of liquid water. These 
corves are represented in the temperature-pressure diagram of Pig. 33 
by the linea OM, OT, OP, for the monobydrate, triliydrate, and 
pentahydrate respectively. The vapour-pressure curve of ice ia repre- 
sented by the line OA, and that of water by the b'no AW, the point 
A where these curves intersect being the freezing point, or more 
correctly the triple point. SC is the curve of vapour preseuree of 
flolutions saturated with the pentahydrate at different temperatures. 
This curve has a smaller vapour pressure than that of pure water, 
and consequently cute the curve for ice at a temperature below 
the freezing point. The line SC is the curve for the equilibrium 
of the three phases, pentahydrate, solution, and vapour. At the 
point C, where it cuts the ice curve, the three phases are also in 
equilibrium with ice, so that C represents the cryohydric point for 
copper sulphate. As the lower hydrates do not seem to exist in 
contact with ice or an aqueous solution in stable equilibrium, these 
curves do not cut the lines CS or OC at all, unless, indeed, we 
represent them as all meeting OC at O, the point at which the 
pressure becomes zero, as has been indicated in the diagram. 

If the pressure of water vapour does not reach the vapour pressure 
of the monohydrate, copper sulphate will exist as the anhydrous salt. 
It can exist then as anhydrous copper sulphate in contact with water 
vapour at any point in the region beneath MO. If the pressure of water 
vapour is equal to the vapour pressure of the monohydrate, this salt 
can exist in presence of the anhydrous salt and water vapour at pointa 
on the curve MO. If the pressure is greater than the vapour pressure 
of the monohydrate, the anhydrous salt ceases to exist, and passes into 
the monohydrate. The region of existence of the monohydrate is 
MOT, the lines MO and TO bounding this region indicating the 
pressures at which it can coexist with the anhydrous salt and the next 
higher hydrate respectively. Similarly, TOP is the region of the tri- 
hydrate, OP giving the pressures at which it can coexist with the 
pentahydrate. The region of this, the highest, hydrate is POCS. 
The form of this region is different from that of the previous regions, 
because the pentahydrate phase can at certain pressures and tempera- 
tures coexist with ice as is represented by the line OC. If the pressure 
of water vapour is increased to values above those given by the vapour- 
pressure curve of the pentahydrate CS, soma of the vapour may con- 
dense with formation of a new phase, viz. solution. The region of the 
existence of solutions is SCAW, bounded by the vapour- pressure curve 
of the saturated solutions, of ice, and of pure liquid water respectively. 

The diagram throws some light on the behaviour of hydrated salts 
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when exposed to an atmosphere containing the ordinary amount of 
moisture. The pressure of water vapour in a well-ventilated labora- 
tory in this country ia about 8 to 10 mm. on the average. It the 
vapour pressure of a hydrate ia greater than this amount at the 
atmospheric temperature, the hydrate will lose water, i.e. will 
effloresce. This is the case, for example, with common washing soda, 
Na^COj, lOHjO, which, when exposed to the atmosphere, loses water 
in the form of vapour, with production of a lower hydrate. If, on 
the other haiul, the pressure of water vapour in the atmosphere is 
greater than the vapour pressure of the hydrate, the water vapour 
may condense, and a higher hydrate or a solution may be formed. 
Thus, if anhydrous copper sulphate, or one of the lower hydrates of 
this salt be exposed to the atmosphere, the water vapour will be 
slowly absorbed with ultimate formation of the peniahydrate, for all 
the hydrates of copper sulphate have a lower vapour pressure than 
the pressure of the water vapour usually found in the atmosphere. If 
calcium chloride or its common hydrate, CaClj, 6H„0, is exposed to 
the air, it deliqneaceB, i.t. forms a liquid phase. Here the vapour 
pressiu'es of the hydrate and of the saturated solution amount to only 
2 or 3 mm. at the ordinary temperature, and are lower than the pres- 
sure of water vapour commonly in the atmosphere. The result is that a 
solution is formed which will become more and more dilute hy absorp- 
tion of water vapour, the process coming to an end when the vapour 
pressure of the solution is equal to the pressure of water vapour in 
the atmosphere. 

Formation of New Phases. — Under conditions where a newphase 
nuiy appear, it does not necessarily follow that it musl appear. When a 
crystalline solid is heated to its melting point, it invariably melts if any 
further heating is attempted. Here we have the new phase, the liquid 
making its appearance as soon as the conditions are such that its stable 
existence becomes possible. If we cool the liquid, on the other hand, 
we may easily reach temperatures considerably below its freezing point 
without any solidification actually taking place. Here the new phase, 
the crystalline solid, does notappearwhen itsexistence becomes possible, 
but may remain unformed for an indefinite period. We meet with the 
same reluctance to form new phases at transition points. Rhombic 
Biilphur can exist at temperatures above QSfi", the transition point 
into monoclinic sulphur, and the latter may remain for a long time 
unchanged even at the ordinary temperature, which is far below the 
transition point into the rhombic modification. 

New hydrates of well-known substances are constantly being dis- 
covered since investigations have been directed to their formation, 
althongb it is practically certain that conditions compatible with their 
existence must have previously been encountered in actual work with 
these substances. 

Although sodium sulphate in the form of the decahydrate is efflor- 
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eBcent under ordinary atmospheric conditiona, its vapour preestire being 
greater than the pressure of water vapour in the atmosphere, yet it 
may, if perfectly pure, remain for a long time in the air without a trace 
of efflorescence being observable. On the other band, there are prob- 
ably salts which are under the atmospheric conditions capable of taking 
up moisture to form a higher hydrate, and yet remain unafiected in 
the air. In each case, removal or absorption of water would result in 
the formation of a new phase, but the tendency to the formation of 
the new phases is so small that their formation may be delayed or 
never occur at all. It must be borne in mind that the reluctance to 
the production of new phases only applies to the first appearance of 
the new phase. As soon aa the smallest particle of it appears, or is 
introduced from without, its formation goes on steadily and in many 
cases very rapidly. Supersaturated solutions of sodium thiosulphate, 
for example, may be kept for years without showing any tendency to 
crystallise, but if the merest trace of the solid crystalline phase is 
introduced, the whole mass becomes solid in the course of a few seconds. 
Similarly water, if perfectly air-free, may he heated to a temperature 
much above its boiling point, but in such a case, when the smallest 
bubble of vapour is formed in the interior of the liquid, the whole 
passes into the now vaporous phase with explosive violence. 

When ice and a salt (or other substance soluble in water) are 
brought together at a temperature below the freezing point, there is 
the possibility of the formation of a new phase — the solution — and 
this phase generally forms, the temperature then under favourable 
conditions falling to the cryohydric point. It is questionable, how- 
ever, if this is invariably the case ; and it seems quite possible that 
two substances iti the solid state might be brought together at a tem- 
perature above the cryohydric point without liquefaction taking place. 

It is evident from what has been said in this chapter that it is 
not always the phase most stable under the given conditions which 
actually exists. A metastable phase may exist for an indefinite time 
without pitssing into the most stable phase, provided that this latter 
phase is entirely absent. As soon as the stable and metastable phases 
are brought into contact, however, the former begins to be produced 
at the expense of the latter. The transition from the metastable to 
the stable phase takes place as a rule fairly rapidly, but in some 
instances the transformation is so slow as to be practically unobserv- 
able. Strongly overcooled liquids, for example, crystallise with 
extreme slowness, even after they have been brought together with 
the stable crystalline phase (cp. p. 63). The crystalline modifications 
of silica (quartz and tridymite) are at ordinary temperatures so far 
beneath their temperature of transformation, if such exists, that they 
show no tendency to reciprocal transformation, and both forms must 
be accounted stable. The same holds good for the two forms of 
calcium carbonate, aragonite and calcspar. Yellow pbospfaorua is at 
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ordinary tempemturea metaBtable with regard to red pfaoEphorus, wbich 
is the Btiible form, yet in the dark it keeps for an indetinit'e time 
without undergoing much alteration, even although it miiy be iu 
contact with red phosphorus. 

When we inquire what phase will be formed when there is the 
possibility of formation of several different phases, we find that it 
is not, as we might be inclined to expect, always the most stable 
phase that is formed, but rather a raetastable phase, which may there- 
after pass into the stable phase. A substance, then, in passing from 
an unstiible to the most stable phase very frequently goes through 
phases of intermediate degrees of stability, so that the transformation 
does not occur directly, but in a series of stops. Li<]uid phosphorus, 
for instance, which is itself metastable with regard to red phosphorus, 
does not on cooling pass into the latter, most stable, modification, but 
into the metastable yellow phosphorus. Molten sulphur, again, when 
quickly cooled by pouring into cold water, does not pass directly 
into the stable rhombic sulphur, but into the com[«iratively unstable 
plastic sulphur, which then in its turn undergoes transformation into 
more sttible varieiias. It is a common experience in organic chemistry 
to obtain flubstiinces first in the form of oils which afterwards 
crystallise, sometimes only after long standing. The alkali salts of 
organic acids, for example, on acidification with a mineral acid in 
aqueous solution, very frequently do not yield the free acid in the 
most stable solid form, but as an oily liquid, wbich crystallises with 
more or less rapidity. Thus if solid paranitrophenol is dissolved in 
caustic soda solution, and the solution then acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, the para nitro phenol is liberated as an oil which crystallises after 
a few minutes. 

If we consider that the least stable phase of a substance has always 
the greatest vapour pressure, or, if we are dealing with solutions, the 
greatest solubility, the formation of intermediate metastable phases is 
not perhaps so remarkable as might at first sight appear. In the 
above instance of paranitrophenol, the system before acidification con- 
sists of a liquid phase only, since for our present purpose we may neglect 
the vapour phase altogether. On acidification, the new phase may not 
make its appearance for some moments, owing to the general reluctance 
exhibited in the formation of new phases, and the new phase which 
eventually does make its appearance is that which entails least altera- 
tion in the system, i.e. that wbich leaven most in the solution. In 
other words, the more soluble and less stable phase is formed first, 
the less soluble and more stable phase only appearing as a product of 
the transformation of the former. 
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For furtlier information concerning the subjects dealt with in this chapter 
the student may consult A. Findlay, The PhoH RiiU and iU Application! 
{London, 1904), 




A cnEMlCAL change ia almost invariably attended by a heat change, the 
latter being generally of such a nature that heat ia given out during the 
progreas of the action. Vigorous reactiona are accompanied by con- 
siderable evolution of heat ; in feeble reactiona, on the other hand, the 
beat evolution is comparatively small as a rule, and in some cases gives 
place to heut absorption. In special circumstances there may be 
neither evolntion nor abaorption of heat, but instances of this kind 
are practically confined to the reciprocal transformation of optical 



From the fact that vigour of chemical action frec|uently goes 
band in hand with heat evolution, it was at one time thought that 
measuring the amount of heat evolved in any given action was tanta- 
mount to measuring the chemical affinity of the suhatances taking part 
in the action ; but this point of view has of late years been given up 
owing to practical difhculties in reconciling it with the facts, and to 
a general advance in our theoretical knowledge of the subject. If 
heat evolution were to be taken as an accurate measure of chemical 
affinity, there is an obvious difficulty in explaining why certain 
ohangea take place with absorption of heat, since this would correapond 
to a negative chemical affinity, and there would therefore be no reason, 
chemically speaking, why the action should take place at all. By 
introducing the heats of attendant physical changes in a somewhat 
arbitrary way, it waa found poasible to explain away the exceptions, 
but the explanations were in many itistiinces so laboured that it became 
expedient to drop the rule altogether, in the strict sense, and be content 
with the recognitionof a general parallelism between the amount of heat 
evolved in an action and the readiness with which it takes place. 

The aniount of heat change attendant on a chemical change ia 
perfectly delinito in ordinary circumstances, and is easily suaceptible of 
exact measurement. A gram of zinc when dissolved in sulphuric acid 
will always occasion the same heat development if the conditions of 
the chemical action are the same. If the conditions are different, the 
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thermal effect will also be different. Thus it ia neocBaary in the first 
place to ensure that in each case exactly the Bame chemical action 
occurs. The action of zinc on sulphuric acid differs according as 
the acid ia concentrated or dilute. In the former case, zinc aulphato 
and sulphur dioxide are the chief products, in the latter case zinc 
sulphate and hydrogen. These are essentially different chemical 
actions, and evolve different amounts of heat for a given quantity of 
zinc dissolved. But even if we ensure that the only praducta are zinc 
sulphate and hydrogen, there will still be a difference in the heat 
development if the sulphuric acid in two cases is at different degrees of 
dilution. The difference here, however, will be slight, and may for 
most purposes be neglected. Again, a difference in the temperature 
at which the action takes place will occasion a difference in the heat 
evolution ; but in this case also the difference is comparatively slight, 
and negligible for smalt variations of temperature. Lastly, if the zinc 
and sulphuric acid form part of a voltaic circuit, as in a Daniell or a 
Grove cell, the heat evolution is then very different from what it is if 
the chemical action ia not accompanied by the generation of an electric 



From the standpoint of the conservation of energy, these phen( 
are easily understood. Each substance, under given conditions, poa- 
Boasea a certain definite amount of intrinsic energy, so that if we 
are dealing with a eyatem of substances, a definite amount of energy 
is associated with that system as long as it remains unchanged. If it 
changes now into another group of substances, each of these will have 
its own intrinsic energy, and the new system will in general have a dif- 
ferent amount of energy from that of the original system. Suppose the 
second system has less energy than the first. From the law of con- 
servation, it is plain that the difference of energy between the two 
systems cannot he lost, but must be transformetl into some other kind 
of energy. Now the energy difference between two systems is usually 
accounted for as heat, and in our example the heat evolved during the 
solution of zinc in dilute sulphuric acid measures the difference of the 
intrinsic energy of the zinc and dilute sulphuric on the one hand, and 
hydrogen and dilute zinc sulphate on the other. If pure sulphuric is 
taken instead of a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, the second 
system is now sulphur dioxide and zinc sulphate, mostly in the solid 
anhydrous state — a system which has tjuite a different amount of 
intrinsic energy associated with it from hydrogen and dilute aqueous 
solution of zinc sulphate, so that the energy differences (and therefore 
the heat evolved) are widely divergent in the two cases. When the 
line and sulphuric acid form part of a galvanic cell, the initial and 
final Byst«ms are the same as above, so that there is the same energy 
difference as before ; but now all the energy docs not pass into heat, 
someof it being transformed into electric energy, which takes the shape 
of an electric current passing outside the system. The consequence 
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is that much less heat ia obtained by the solution of the zinc in this 
case than was obtained when no electric current was generated. 

Dealing now with smaller beat effects, we lind that the intrinaic 
energy of a system is not the same at one tflmperature ss It is at 
another; for if we wish to raise the temperature we must supply 
energy in the form of heat to the system, the quantity supplied depend- 
ing on the heat capacity of the substances which compose the system. 
In changing from one system to another, therefore, at different tempera- 
tures, different amounts of heat will be evolved, for in general the 
heat capacities of the two systems will be different. If we dilute a 
solution of sulphuric acid or of zinc sulphate, we find that a heat 
change accompanies the process, and as this heat of dilution is not ae 
a rule the same for two substances, the total thermal effect depends on 
the concentration of the solutions employed. 

From the principle of the conservation of energy we see that if we 
have in a chemical change the same initial system and the same final 
system, the same thermal effect will always be produced no matter 
how we pass from the first system to the second, provided that no 
other form of energy than heat is concerned in the transformation. 
Hess, who originally worked this out experimentally, gives the follow- 
ing numerical example. Pure sulphuric acid was in one experiment 
neutralised with ammonia in dilute aqueous solution ; in other experi- 
ments it was first of all diluted with varying amounts of water before 
neutralisation, the heats of dilution and the heats of neutralisation 
being noted in each case. The experiment resulted as follows : — 



The first column gives the number of molecules of water which were 
added to one molecule of sulphuric acid ; the second gives the number 
of heat units evolved on the addition of the water ; and the third gives 
the number of heat units evolved on the neutralisation of the resulting 
solution by dilute ammonia. It will be noticed that the sum of the 
two heats is very nearly the same in the four cases, for in each the 
starting-point is from pure sulphuric acid and dilute ammonia, and 
the product is dilute ammonium sulphate. 

This constancy of the total heat evolved is frequently made use of 
in thermochemistry for the determination of heat changes not easQy 
accessible to direct measurement. Yellow phosphorus, for example, 
on conversion into red phosphorus is known to give out a considerable 
amount of heat, but the direct determination of this amount Is a matter 
of some difficulty. An indirect determination, on the other hand, may 
be made with the greatest ease. Favre found that when a gram atom 
of yellow phosphorus is oxidised to an aqueous solution of phosphoric 
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acid by means of hypochloroua acid, the oxidation ia attended by the 
disengagement of 2366 heat units. A gram atom of red phosphor 
in similar circiuastancea yields 2113 heat units, If now a gram atom 
of yellow phosphoruH were first converted into red phosphorus, and 
this then oxidised to phosphoric acid, the total hait evolution would 
be 2386 heat units, since the sum muat be equal to the heat evolved 
in the direct oxidation. But the second part of the action, viz. the 
oxidation of the red phosphorus, yields 3113 units, so the first stage 
of the action, viz. the transformation of the yellow into the red 
phoaphoruB, muat yield 2386 - 2113 = 273 units. 

We have no means of determining the amount of intrinsic energy 
in any substance ; we can only measure dilTerencea between the 
intrinsic energies of certain substances, or ayatema of aubatancea. If 
all substances were mutually convertible, directly or indirectly, we 
might take one substance aa standard, and refer all intrinsic energies 
to it by means of numbers staling the quantity of energy possessed 
by the substance in excess of the standard. But chemical eubstancea 
are not mutually convertible without restriction. In particular, the 
elements cannot be converted into each other by any moans in our 
power. We are therefore unable to compare the intrinsic energies of 
the elements together, and so for purposes of calculation we may adopt 
any value for them that we please. The easiest system is to make the 
intrinsic energies of all the elements equal to 0, and refer all other 
intrinsic energiea to ihia value for the elements,^ If in the equation 

Pb + r, = PbI„ 

we take tbe ordinary chemical symbols of the elements and compounds 
aa signifying the amounts of intrinsic energy in the substances, as well 
as the quantities of the substances themselves, the equation does not 
balance, for in the conversion of lead and iodine into lead iod ide there 
ia heat evolution, viz. 39,800 cal. for one gram atom of lead, so that 
the equation to be an accurate energy equation should read 

Pb + I„ = PbI, + 39,800 cal. 

The intrinsic energy of a gram molecule of lead iodide ia 39,800 cal. 
leas than the sum of the intrinsic energies of the atoms from which it 
is formed, and ia therefore equal to - 39,800 cal., since the aum of the 
intrinsic energies of the elements ia zero. If we actually write the 

' ObHErvatioDi on the nulitmctlre Blementa, nuliojii, thaiiniu, «tc., >nrl tbeir atnanaticni* 
would Mem to ahaw that a. coiitiauoui prnceHs at dlslutegntiou of llielr Moms UId pro- 
gna*. If rHilium, u liu bwn suggmtcil, in uUiiuatd)' roiolveil Into balluni uid letil. It 
u plain tbkt radium ia not an elriiient In the striat fttaa {ep. p. S). Tbls proceui 
of ilL-^intcf^tion, hawev«r, is of a my differant onler from the coniiiion chomlial acUoiu, 
tha lieat evolvad for a givvn mati^rinl changit balng Fwveml iiiillionn of timoB graalvr than 
that ot the moat vigorous chenjlol oclion at prennt known, t^uch iiroceMca, which are 
eotirclj beyond our coatrol, will not Iw uouaiiluRid in tliit ctinptvr. 
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amounU of energy associated tritli the various substances, we have 
the equation 

Pb + Ij = Pblj 
+ = - 39,800 cal. + 39,800 cal. 

Now, the heat given out on the production of lead iodide, or any other 
BubstancB from its elemente, is called the heat of formation of the 
Bubatance, and we see from the above instance that this must be equal 
to the intrinsic energy of the aubatance with the sign reversed ; for on 
the left-hand side of the equation the sum of the energies is always 
equal ta zero, being the intrinsic energy of elements alone, ao that the 
sum of the energies on the right-hand side must hIso be zero, and the 
intrinsic energy of the compound thua equal to its heut of formation 
with the sign reversed. The heats of formation of compounds from 
their elements are for this reason very important in thermochemical 
calculations, their practical use being as follows. If from the sum of 
the heats of formation on the right hand of an ordinary chemical 
equation we aubtract the sum of the beats of formation on the left 
hand, ive obtain the heat given out or absorbed during the reaction. 
If the difference has the positive sign, the beat is evolved; if it has 
the negative sign, the heat ia absorbed. If we roverae the signs of the 
heata of formation, i.e. if we write the values of the intrinsic energies, 
and subtract the sum on the right band from the sum on the left, 
we arrive at the same result. 

As an example, we may take the displacement of copper from copper 
sulphate by metallic iron according to the equation 

Fe + CuSO,, Aq = Cu + FeSO^, Aq ; 

where Aq indicates that the substance to whose formula it is attached 
is in aqueous solution. The heat of formation of copper sulphate in 
solution is 198,400 cal. per gi-am molecule, and of ferrous sulphate 
under the same conditions 235,600 cal. The two metals have of course 
no heats of formation. If wo subtract, therefore, the heat of formation 
of copper sulphate from that of ferrous sulphate, we get the heat 
of reaction required, viz. 37,200 cal. Writing the equation with the 
values of the intrinsic energies, we have 

Fe + CuSO, = Cu + FeSO, 

- 198,400 cal. = - 235,600 cal. + 37,200 cal. 

If we know the heat of a reaction and the heats of formation of all 
the substances but one concerned in the action, we can calculate the 
heat of formation of that substance directly from the energy equation. 
For example, the heat of neutralisation of hydrochloric acid by cauatio 
soda, when both substances are in aqueous solution, is 13,700 cal,, the 
heats of formation of dissolved hydrochloric acid, dissolved caustic 
Boda, and liquid water respectively being 39,300 cal., 1 11,800 cal., and 
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68,300 caX. If we let x represent the unknown heat of formation 
of sodium chloride in aqueous solution, we obtain the following 
equation : — 

HCl, Aq + NaOH, Aq = NaCl, Aq + Mfi 

- 39,300 cal.- 111,800 cal.= -x - 68,300 cal. + 13,700 cal., 

whence k= 96,500 cal. 

When an element like sulphur exists in more than one modification, 
it ia necessary to specify which modification we assume to have zero 
intrinsic energy, as there is always a heat change in passing from one 
modification to another. As a rule, the commonest or the most stable 
variety is taken as the standard, as convenience dictates. Heats of 
formation of sulphur compounds are generally referred to rhombic 
Bulphm- ; those of phosphorus compounds to yellow phosphorus. 

In the case of carbon compounds we seldom deal directly with heats 
of formation, but rather with beats of combastion, on account of 
their practical importance, and also on account of the case with which 
they can be determined. The heat of formation, however, can easily 
bo calculated from the heat of combustion. We iind, for example, that 
methane has a beat of combustion equal to 213,800 cal., the products 
of combustion being carbon dioxide and water. Now, the heat of 
formation of carbon dioxide from carbon in the form of diamond is 
94,300 cal, and of water 68,300 Ciil, For the heat of formation of 
methane we have therefore the following equation : — 



CH, + 20, = 



CO, 



- - 94,300 cal. ^ 



H,0 
» 68,300 cal. + 21.^,800 cal., 



whence 1=17,100 cal. Wo see from this that the combustion of 
methane gives out less heat than we should get by burning the same 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen as the free elements, and this is 
true of most carbon compounds. The difference between the heat of 
combustion of a hydrocarbon and that of the carbon and hydrogen 
composing it is not as a rule very great, so that a calculation of the 
latter gives an approximate value for the former. Thus the heat of 
combustion of the carbon and hydrogen in amvlene, CjH,^, would be 
5 X 94,300 cal. + 5 x 68,300 cal. - 813,000 cal.' The heat of combus- 
tion of amylene vapour was found by direct experiment to be 807,600 
cal., a number dififering only slightly from the preceding one. 

When a carbon compound contains oxygen as well as hydrogen, 
its heat of combustion may be calculated roughly by means of 
"Welter's rule." According to this rule, the oxygen is subtracted 
from the molecular formula together with as much hydrogen as will 
BUfllce to convert it completely into water, the heat of combustion of 
the carbon and hydrogen in the residue then giving an approximate 
value of the heat of combustion of the whole compound. As an 
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example we may take propionic acid, CjHgOj, whose heat of corabiiation 
has been found by direct experiment to be 386,500 cal. If we sub- 
tract 2HjO from the molecular formula, we are left with the residue 
CgHj, the elements of which have the heat of combuBtion 
3 X 94,300 cal. + 68,300 cal. = 351,200 cal. 

It ia evident that the approximation ia here by no means close, tha 
error in this case being about 10 per cent. A better reault may 
usually be obtained by Btibtracting the oxygen, not with the corra- 
sponding quantity of hydrogen, but with the correaponding quantity 
of carbon, and then estimating the heat of combustion of the elements 
in the residue. In the above example we subtract CO, from the 
formula CjHgOj, and have CjH„ left aa reaidue. This givea the heat 
of combustiou 2 x 94,300 + 3 x 68,300 = 393,500 cal., a much better 
approximation to the experimental value. Aa another instance of 
the two methoda of calculation, we may take cane sugar, Cj,H^Oj,. 
By Welter's rule we subtract llHjO from the molecule, and for the 
residue C^ get the heat of combustion 12 x 94,300 = 1,131,600 cal. 
By. the other method we snbtract 5-5COj in order to dispose of the 
11 atoms of oxygen, and obtain the residue 6-5C and IIH^. The 
heat of combustion of these quantities of the elements is 6'6 n 94,300 
+ 11 X 68,300= 1,364,200 cal. The value experimentally found is 
1,354,000 cal., a number much ctoaer to the second calculated value 
than to the lirst. 

Some hydrocarbons have a greater heat of combustion than that of 
the carbon and hydrogen contained in them. The heat of combustion 
of acetylene, for example, ia 310,000 cal, ; the heat of combustion of 
the two atoms of carbon and the two atoms of hydrogen contained in its 
molecule being 2 x 94,300 + 68,300 = 256,900 cal. This correspouds 
to a heat of formation of ~ 63,100 cal., i.e. this amount of heat is 
absorbed on formation of acetylene from ita elements. We have here, 
then, an example of an eDdothenoic compound formed from it-s 
elements with heat abaorption, in contradistinction to the bulk of 
compounds, which are exothermic, i.e. are formed from their ele- 
ments with evolution of heat. Other common examples of endothermic 
compounds are carbon disulphide, which is formed with a heat 
absorption of 28,700 cal., and gaseous hydriodic acid, which is formed 
with a heat abaorption of 6100 cal. Endothermic compounds like 
these are comparatively unstable, and give out heat on their decom- 
position. Hydriodic acid gas, for instance, is decomposed by gentle 
heating ; carbon diaulphide can be split up into ita elements by 
mechanical shock ; and carbon and hydrogen may he regenerated from 
acetylene by the passage of electric sparks through the gas. The 
substance hydrazoio acid, or azoimide, NjH, has a large negative heat 
of formation, which is no doubt closely associated with its extremely 
explosive properties. 
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Such endothermic compounds are formed directly from their 
elements with difficulty, if they can be formed at all. At ordinary 
temperatures their direct formation does not take place, but if the 
elements are brought into contact at a very high temperature, then 
combination may occur. Thus carbon diaulpbide is formed by passing 
sulphur vapour over red-hot carbon. Acetylene is produced when 
carbon and hydrogen are brought into contact at the very high 
temperature of the electric arc. This behaviour is exactly opposite 
to what we find with the common exothermic compounds, which are 
stable enough at ordinary temperatures, but are frequently decomposed 
by high temperatures. 

It has already been stated that for thermochemical purposes it la 
necessary to specify exactly the condition of each of the substances 
concerned in the action under diacussjon. This is not only true for 
the chemical condition, but also for the physical state of the sub- 
stances. We must know whether the substances are in the solid, 
liquid, or gaseous state, or, if they are in the state of solutioo, in what 
solvent, and at what dilution. This is so because change of physical 
state is accompanied by heat change, which must be taken into account 
in thermochemical investigations. Liquid sulphur, on combining with 
oxygen to give sulphur dioxide, will not give out the same amount 
of heat as rhombic sulphur, for the latter on melting absorbs about 
300 cal., which must therefore be added to the heat of combustion of 
the rhombic sulphur. The correction for the difference between the 
solid and liquid states is often small, and never amounts to more 
than about 5000 cal. If the substance is in the state of vapour, 
the heat of vaporisation must be added to the thermochemical data 
for the liquid. This correction is often considerable, amounting 
approximately to twenty-five times tho boiling point of the substance 
on the absolute scale (Trouton's rule). Thus tho correction for water 
according to this rule would be 36 x 373 = 9300 cal., the actual heat 
of vaporisation at 100° being 9700 cal. The heal of formation of 
liquid water at the ordinary temperature from oxygen and hydrogen 
is 68,300 cal., the number we have used throughout in the above 
calculations. At 100° the heat of formation of liquid water is 
somewhat less, viz. 67,600 cal. If, now, we want to find the heat 
of formation of gaseous water at 100°, we must subtract the beat 
of vaporisation of the liquid, vii^:. 9700 cal., and thus obtain 57,900 
cal. as the heat of formation of water vapour. 

There is still another circumstance which must be taken into con- 
sideration when a chemical action is accompanied by the disappearance 
or formation of gases ; or, in general, when the action is accompanied 
by a great change of volume. Each gram molecule of gas generated 
performs an amount of work equal to 2T cal., for, as wo have seen, 
the equation pv = ET becomes pv — 2T for the gram molecule, and 
S has the value 2 in small calories. This amount of heat, then, is 
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absorbed on production of the gas. If, on the other hand, a 
molecule of gas disappears, a corresponding amount of heat is pro- 
duced in the action. At 27° the actual amount per gram molecule 
is 2 X (27 + 273) = 600 cal., the value being the same for all gases. 
This correction is of importance in the ciise of carbon compounds, 
which, under ordinary circumstancea, are burned at the atmospheric 
pressure, the volume increasing considerably during the combustion. 
The actual thermochemical meaauremenl is usually made, on the 
other hand, in a closed " cal ori metric bomb," the volume thus 
remaining constant. If we consider the combustion of toluene, for 
instance, we have the following volume relations ; — 

C.IL + 90.= 7C0, + 4H,0 ; 

or, if the substances are all in the gaseous state, 
C,H, + 90. = 7CO„+4H,0. 

£ach volume in the above equations is the gaseous gram-moleculw 
volume, the volume of the liquid substances being negligible. If both 
the toluene and the water formed by its combustion are in the liquid 
state, there is a shrinkage of two volumes on completion of the 
combustion. If all the sulisbances are in the gaseous state, there is 
an expansion of one volume. On the supposition that the combuBtion 
takes place in the calorimetric bomb at 27° with evolution of m 
calories, then if the liquid toluene is burned at constant presstira, 
we shall have a beat evolution of m + 1 200 cal. Suppose now 
that the toluene is burned as vapour at 27° by passing a atraam 
of air or oxygen through the liquid and igniting the mixture at • 
jet, the water vapour being carried off without condensing; and 
suppose further that the heat of vaporisation of toluene and wat«r 
at this temperature are I and w respectively, then we can calculate 
the heat of combustion under these conditions as follows. To 
vaporise the gram molecule of toluene, t heat units are absorbed, 
and this heat is given out again when the toluene ceases to exist aa 
such, so to the heat of combustion of the liquid we must add this 
heat of vaporisation. But the water obtained in the previous case 
was liquid water, in the formation of which from vapour there wen 
evolved i" heat units per gram molecule. This amount of heat is 
not given out if the water remains in the gaseous state, so that 
from the heat of combustion given above we must now subtract 4w. 
Finally, there is now an expansion of one volume, so that 600 cal. 
must be subtracted from the heat of combustion at constant 
volume. The heat of combustion under the circumstances is therefore 
m + i-4w- 600 cal. 

The apparatus used to measure heats of chemical change ia 
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Sntially tho Bftme as that used in physicB for meaeuring heat 

intitiBB, and in particular the water calorimeter is universally 

ployed. The chemical action is allowed to take place in a chamber 

.meraed in a known amount of water of known temperature, and the 

jange of temperature brought about in thie water by the chemical 

Btion ii noted. Ab the apparatus itself, viz. vessels, thermometers, 

stirrere, etc., is heated along with the water it contains, its water 

equivalent, t.*. the quantity of water which has the same heat capacity 

as the apparatus, must bo determined and added to the quantity of 

water actually employed in the experiment. This can be done by 

adding a known quantity of heat to the apparatus and ascertaining 

the resultant change of temperature in the water of the calorimeter. 

The chief source of error in such experiments lies in heat exchange 
with external objects by conduction and radiation. To reduce this 
error to a minimum, the chemical action must be made to go as fast 
as possible, and the temperature of tho calorimeter must never be 
allowed to depart greatly from the temperature of the room in which 
the experiment is made. Conduction is avoided by having the 
calorimeter surrounded by one or two vessels with stagtiant air spaces 
between them, contact between tho vessels being made by a bad heat 
conductor, such as cork, and reduced to as few points as possible. 

If the calorimeter is constructed to contain half a litre of water, 
the heat capacity of the apparatus is small in comparison, and by the 
use of a thermometer which can measure differences of temperature to 
a thousandth of a degree, very a^^curate results can be obtained with a 
relatively small expenditure of material. The most convenient form 
for the calorimeter is that of a cylinder, whose height is one and a 
half times to twice its diameter, so that in many citses an ordinary 
beaker serves the purpose very well, a larger beaker with a cover 
being the surrounding vessel. 



For further information concerning the methodfi and results of Iheroio- 
chemielry, the student may consult MutR akd Wilson, Elantnta of Thtmutl 




CHAPTER Xril 



VARIATION OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES IN HOMOLOGOUS SERIES 

In the homologous aeriea of organic chemistry, for example the series 
of the saturated alcohols, there is a close resemblance in chemical 
properties amongst the members, so thikt it is possible to give geueral 
methods for the preparation of the substances and general types of 
action into which they enter. The actual readiness with which the 
substances are formed or are acted on by other substances, may, and 
usually does, differ from case to case, there being a gradation ia 
chemical activity aa successive members of the series are considered 
Sodium, for instance, acts on the alcohols with formation of aodlum 
alkyl oxides and hydrogen according to the equation 

2R0H + 2Na = 2R0Na + H,, 

but the vigour of the action is very diil'erent according as the alcohol 
is one high or low in the series. With methyl alcohol (CHj , OH) and 
with ethyl alcohol (CgHj . OH) the action is brisk ; with amyl alcohol 
(CjH,j , OH) it is already sluggish at the ordinary temperature. 

Corresponding to this gradation of chemical activity within the 
series we have a gradation in physical properties, and here, on account 
of the accuracy with which these physical properties can be measured, 
the differences are more readily observed and more readily brought 
under general rules. We may take first for consideration the specific 
gravities in the series of normal primary saturated alcohols, which 
are exhibited in the following table (p. 133). The values of the specific 
gravity are for 0°, and are referred to the specific gravity of water at 0°. 

It will be seen that as the molecular weight of the alcohol increases, 
the specific gravity increases likewise. The difference in compoaitioo 
from step to step is one atom of carbon and two atoms of hydrogen ; 
and to this constant difference, CHj, there corresponds a continually 
diminishing difference in the values of the specific gravities as the 
series is ascended. 
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Metbyl alcohol 


CH,.OH 


Spwlflc o™ 
0-812 


Ethyl „ 


C,H,.OH 


0-806 


Propyl „ 


C,H,.OH 


0-817 


Bntyl 


CjHj.OH 


0-823 


Amjl „ 


0,H„.OH 


0-829 


Hexjl „ 


CaH„. OH 


0-833 


Haptyl „ 


C,H„.OH 


0-836 


Octyl 


CaH„-OH 


0-839 


Nonyl „ 


C,H„.OH 


0-842 



An exception is found in the first member of the series. Reasoning 
by analogy from the other members, we should expect methyl alcohol 
to have a considerably lower specific gravity than ethyl alcohol, but 
instead of this it has a higher specific gravity, the value being inter- 
mediate between those for the second and third members of the series. 
The exceptional behaviour of the first member of a series is not 
confined to this series, or to this property, being of frequent occurrence 
amongst organic compounds. 

If instead of considering the specific gravities of the compounds 
(i.(. the weights which occupy unit volume) we consider the 
molecular volumes (>-«. the volumes occupied by the molecular 
weights), we are enabled to bring greater regularities to light. The 
specific volume v is the reciprocal of the density d, and the molecular 
volume F is the product of the specific volume and the molecular 
■weight, or the molecular weight divided by the density. The values 



oft 



nd r- 



M 



e contained in the following tflble : — 



Ufthyl uloohol 


CHjOH 


32 1 


Ethyl ,. 


C,H.OH 


46 1 


Prcpyl ,. 


C.H,OH 


60 1 


Butyl 


C,H,OH 


74 1 


Aniyl 


C,H,iOH 


88 1 


Hoxjl „ 


c.H„on 


102 1 


Heptyl ,. 


C,H,,0I1 


llfl 1 


Octyl 


CbH„OH 


130 I 


Sony! 


c,ir„OH 


144 1 
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The regularity exhibited by the molecular volumes is much more 
striking than that displayed by the specific volume or by the specific 
gravity. Here the difference between neighbouring members, instead 
of continuously diminiBhing, remains practically constant throughout 
the series. The volume occupied by the molecular weight of the 
alcohol is increaaed by 16-2 units for every addition of CHj to the 
molecule of the alcohol. The value 16-2 may therefore be looked 
upon as the " molecular " volume of CHj under the given couditione, 
and in this particular homologous series. Under other conditions the 
value for CH^ may be, and is, different. The volume of organic 
compounds is usually affected greatly by temperature; the coefficient 
of expansion of ethyl alcohol being, for example, some twenty times 
as great as that of water at the ordinary temperature. It is therefore 
of importance to determine under what conditions the volumes of 
different compounds are to be compared, more especially when tbey 
belong to different series. In the above instances the specific gravities 
were measured at 0" (and compared with water at 0°). This choice 
of temperature is evidently arbitrary, bearing no relation to the 
properties of the compounds themselves, but as far as we have seen 
it has the merit of leading to regular results. 

Kopp found, by studying a great many liquid substances, that if 
the molecular volume of each was determined at its own boiling point, 
not only wore the regularities within each series preserved, but the 
same regularity held good for practically all series. No matter what 
homologous series was studied, Kopp found that a difference of com- 
position of CHj corresponded to a constant difference in the molecular 
volume, the value being in his units 22. It must be noted th&t this 
volume is not absolutely constant, but is merely an average, the actual 
differences being liable to slight fluctuations about the mean. The 
value is greater than that obtained when the homologous compounds 
are all measured at the same temperature, because, as we shall see, the 
boiling points in homologous series riseas the series is ascended. Thus 
the molecular volumes of two neighbouring compounds measured at 
their respective boiling points will show a greater difference than if 
they were measured at the same temperature, for the molecular volume 
of the compound with greater molecular weight is ascertained at a 
higher temperature than the molecular volume of the substance with 
lower molecular weight, and there is therefore the expansion between 
the two temperatures to be addetl to the value that would be obtained 
if both were measured at the boiling point of the lower compound. 
Besides this regularity others come to hght. It was found by 
Kopp that the densities of isomeric compounds (measured at tbeir 
boiling points) were equal, and consequently that their molecular 
volumes were also equal under these conditions. For example, he 
found the following numbers for compounds having the formula 
C,H,„03 :— 
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I Mi 

I ^' 

I "' 

I 'When the meagurementB are made at the same temperature, thie cod- 

I Btancy is not displayed if the boiling points of the isomeric substances 

are widely difTerent. Thus for the butyl alcohols we have, when the 
densities are all measured at 20° (against water at i") — 



HalKDljiT Vglunia. 
. l«-2 
. 148-3 
. 149-3 

. I4»-8 



Nonnal primary 
Iso- primary 
Tertiary 



C,H,.CHj.CH^H 

(CH,),CH . CH,OH 
(CH,),C.OH 



107° 



0-78B 



The alcohol with highest boiling point has the greatest density, i.e. 
the smallest volume when the measurements are all made at one 
temperature. Its higher boiling point, however, allows of greater 
expansion, so that when the detei-mioations are made at the boiling 
points, the increase of volume due to the higher temperature to some 
extent compensates for the smaller original volume at 20'. The 
choice of the boiling points of the compounds as the temperatures al 
which the comparisons are to be made, although it involves the 
properties of the compounds themselves, is still to a certain extent 
arbitrary, inasmuch as they are the temperatures at which all the 
substances have an arbitrary vapour pressure, viz. 76 cm. The 
justification of this choice lies in the fact that the observed regularities 
under these conditions are great. Another mode of working up the 
volume data will be found in Chapter XVIII. 

The heat evolved by the complete combustion of an organic com- 
pound (the carbon becoming carbon dioxide, and the hydrogen becoming 
water) is an example of a property exhibiting constant diflerences 
between neighbouring members of a homologous series when molecular 
quantities are compared. The following table contains the heats of 
combustion of gram-molecular weights of the fatty acids expressed 
in calories: — 



Fonnia 

Butyric 
Valerio 



CH,0 
CjHA 



GB,(K>0 ml. 
S13,S0O ., 
867,900 „ 
B!S,700 „ 
670,700 „ 
831,200 „ 



UirlareniH'. 
164,300 
lS4,eD0 
1G4,800 
154,000 
1B4.600 



For each difTerence in composition of GH, there is a difference in the 
molecular heat of combustion amounting on the average to 164,300 
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cal. Thie difference is found to be practically 1 
logouB Beriee. ThuB for the alcohola we have — 



8 same in all bomo- 



Etbyl 
Propyl 
Butyl 



CH.O 
C,H,0 
C,HbO 
C,H„0 
C,H„0 



481,100 ,, 
637,600 , 
783,100 , 



156,100 <:>]. 
1GS,SOO „ 
15e,SO0 ,, 
156,800 „ 



A property which in general varies regularly in homologoua series 
is the boiling point. As we aecend a simple series the boiling point 
invariably risea, but the rise at each Bucceeding step in general grows 
smaller and smaller as the molecular weight increasea. The following 
table gives the boiling points of some of the normal saturated 
hydrocarbons. In the second column under t is the boiling point at 
76 cm. in the centigrade scale ; under T we have the boiling point io 



the absolute scale, i.e. t 


+ 273. 




Hjdrecafbon. 


100-5 


100-8 


373 


C,H„ 


125 -6 


1261 


39S 


(yi„ 


149-5 


HB-9 


422 


C,oH„ 


173-0 


172-E 


446 


C„H» 


184-5 


1B3-8 


467 


C„H„ 


214-E 


211-2 


487 


C.,H» 


234-0 


234-3 


607 


C„H„ 


252-6 


253-0 


525 


C,.H„ 


270-6 


271-1 


643 


C„H„ 


287-5 


288-9 


560 



The valu 
r by means 



The boiling points of most series exhibit a regularity similar to the 
above, but the differences are not usually so great as is the case witb 
the hydrocarbons. The boiling points of moat members of a homo- 
logous series can be expressed by a fairly simple formula. If M is the 
molecular weight of the compound, T its boiling point in the absolute 
scale, and a and h constants for the series, then in general 



The values under " ( calculated " in the above table were obtained 
by means of a formula of this kind, the constants for the series being 
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a = 37'38 and b = Q5. lu some series (<!.^. the alcohols, the alkyl 
bromides, and the alkyl iodides) a formula of this type cannot bucccbs- 
fiilly be applied, but in most cases it gives accurate results. 

The student must again be reminded that the boiling point of a 
series of compounds is a magnitude arbitrarily selected in so far as the 
pressure under which the compound boils is itself quite arbitrarily 
chosen equal to the average pressure of the atmosphere. It is found, 
however, that a formula of the above type is capable of expressing the 
relation between boiling points and molecular weights under any 
pressure. In the same series the constant a has different values for 
different pressures, whilst the constant b retains the same value for 
all the pressures. Thus the boiling points of the above series of 
hydrocarbons under 3 cm. pressure may be expressed by the formula 



instead of 



r=37-38Jtf<*'6, 



which is valid for 76 cm. The constancy of b for different pressures 
leads to the following results. If we take two substances belonging to 
the same series, we have for their boiling points atacertain pressure^ 

T=a^f,x.ndT^ = a^r,''. 
At another pressure p' we have the boiling points 
T'=a'jW, and T{ = a'M^. 

M, M^ and h remain the same throughout; so, by dividing each 
equation of the first pair by the corresponding equation of the second 
pair, we obtain 

T a ,T. a ^ T T, 

ji = -, and =^= ->, whence j, — jt- 

That is, if i remains constant for different pressures, the ratio of the 
boiling points (expressed in the absolute scale) at any two given 
pressures will remain the same for all members of the homologous 
series. Transposing the last equation, we have 
T T 



i.e. the ratio of the absolute boiling points of two substances belonging 
to the same homologous series is independent of the pressure. 

S. Young has recently shown that the rise of boiling point for an 
increment of CH^ is mainly a function of the absolute temperature, 
and may be expressed for any series with considerable accuracy by 
the formula 

A=144'86/P'"«Vr 



138 
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in which i is the difference between the absolute boiling point 7" of a 
substance and that of the next higher member of the series. 

The boiling points of isomoriu substancos are in general not the 
same, as may be seen, for example, in the case of the butyl alcobole 
given in the tiible on p. 135. We usually find, as here, that the 
isomers containing the longest carbon chain boil at a higher tempera- 
ture than those with branched carbon chains. 

As a rule, the boiling point of the first member of a homologous 
aeriea' is considerably higher than that calculated from the formnla 
which includes the other members of the series. This abnormally 
high boiling point is displayed still more markedly when, instead 
of one characteristic group, the first member of the series has two. 
Thus, for example, in the simplest series of the dicyano-derivativea, 



the first member has . 
e of the three i 



boiling point which i 
leding members :— 



Malonic nitrilc 
Hethjl-msloaic nitrile 
Ethyl-malotiic uitrile 
Propyl -malonio nitrile 



ictually higher than 
Dlinnuoe. 



(CN),CH, 

(CN),OH.CH, 19;* 

+ 9 

(CN),CH . CH-CH, 206' 

+ 10 

(CN),CH. CH,CHjCH, 216' 

The glycols behave similarly : — 

Ethylen* gljool CH^OH) . CHj(OH) 19r° 

- 9 

Methjl-ethylen* glycol CH^OH) . CH(OH) . CH, 1S9* 

+ * 

Ethyl-«Uiyl«nB glycol CHj[OH) . CH(OH) . CHjCHj 1B2* 

The melting points in homologous series often show the pecul- 
iarity that the substances with an even number of carbon atoms form 
a regular series by themselves, and those with an odd nimiber of 
carbon atoms form a reguhtr series by themselves. The following 
table contains the melting points of the higher fatty acids ; — 

Acid (Bvnn). VMing Point. Add (Odd), 

~lD-5 C:,H„0, (Enanthylio 

+ 16-6 

+ 12-5 C,H„Oj PeUtgonic 

+ 31-4 

+ 28 C^iHaOj Undooylic 

+ 406 C„H„Os Tridmylic 

+ 51 CijH^O, P«ntadei:ylie 

+ 80 C,-Ha,0, Margsric 

+as 

+ a6'5 '■'uiHaO, Nondecylic 



Ctaproio 


C,H„ll, 


Cprjlio 


C,H,.0, 


Caprio 


0,.B,0, 


L.ma 


0„H„0, 


MyriBtio 


0„H,0, 


PdmiUe 


0„H„0, 


3te,riu 


0„H.O, 


Aracbiu 


o,a.o. 
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If we take the successive members of the series, we find an alternate 
rise and fall in the melting point as we pass from one acid to the 
next. If, however, we separate the acids into those with an even 
and those with an odd number of carbon atoms, we have a rise in 
the melting point in each series. It will be observed here again that 
the differences decrease as we ascend the series. 

In some homologous scries the difference between the homologues 
with even and those with uneven numbers of carbon atoms is so 
marked that in the one case we may have the melting point rise, 
and in the other case fall, as we ascend. The normal saturated 
dibasic acids afford an instance in point : — 



A 


id (E.-.n) 




UelCInK Point. 


AclJ (Odd). 


Succinic 




C,H.Oj 


181° 


C,,H,Oi OlnUrio 


Adipic 




C.H„0. 


lOS" 


CjHuO, Pimelic 


Sul>cric 




CsH„0. 


ur 

107" 


C^H^U, Ai«Uic 


Sebaoic 




C„Hu,0, 


IBS" 

110' 


CiH»,0, Non»n«-diearhoxrlie 




boTjlic 


C,^„0, 


ur 

113" 


C„H„0, BfJissylic 


Dodvcane-dicatbaxyl 


c C,.H„0. 


m' 




In the even series 


the melting 


point falls, 


n the odd series the molting 



point rises, as tho molecular weight increases. Once more the rine or 
fall diminishes in magnitude step by step as we ascend the aeries. 

The student may have observed that in these melting-point tables 
the lowest members of the series have been omittei]. This is so because 
they do not fall under the general scheme which includes the higher 
members of the aeries. For example, the first member of the normal 
dibasic acids, oxalic acid, C^H^O^, melts at 189", and the second 
member, malonic acid, CjH^O,, melts at 133". It is evident that the 
melting points are not included in the general scheme which suffices 
for the other members of the series. In the series of the fatty acids the 
same irregularity is displayed. Acetic acid, C^H^Og, which, if the fall 
observable as we descend the series were maintained to the end, should 
melt many degrees below zero, in reality melts at + 16'5', In general, 
we may say that the lowest member (or members)of a series departs from 
the regular behaviour exhibited by the higher members amongst them- 
selves. Exceptions to this rule occur, but they are comparatively rare. 

The separation of the members of a seriea into those with even 
and those with odd numbers of carbon atoms sometimes appears in 
other properties besides the melting points. Thus in tho same series 
of the normal dibasic acids we have the solubility of the odd 
members in water considerably greater than the solubility of the 
even members, as the following table shows : — 



r 
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A 


Jd (Kvti,). 




Holu 


lllty. 


Add (MJ). 


Ox«lic 




C,H,0. 


8-8 


140 


C,H.O, 


lUomc 


Sii«dnic 




C,H,0, 


6-9 


100 


C,H,0, 


Qlntvic 


Adipi. 




C,H„0. 


]-5 


4-5 


CH,A 


Pimslic 


Snboric 




C,H,A 


0-142 


0-13 


C,B.,Oi 


AmUU 


Sebuic 




C«H„0. 


0-01 


0-014 


C„Hj„0, 




Decane-dicarboxylic 


C„HaO, 


O'OOB 
















001 


C„H».0, 


Bm>;l>c 



The aoliibilitiea are given as parts of acid diBsolved by 100 parts 
of water at the ordinary temperature (15° - 20°). It will be seen that 
in the separate series the solubility in water falls off very rapidly as 
the number of carbon atoms in the molecule increases. This ia in 
accordance with what was stated in the chapter on solubility. The 
solubility of an acid in water is probably connected with the presence 
in it of the hydroxyl ( - OH) or carboxyl { - COOH) group (cp. 
p. 56). Other things being equal, the greater the proportion of 
hydroxyl (or carboxyl) in the molecule, the greater will be its solu- 
bility. As we go up the series the proportion which the hydroiyl 
bears towai-ds the rest of the molecule diminishes, and along with this 
goes on diminution of the solubility in water. 

It is evident from the above tables that in this particular series 
there is some fundamental difference between the homologues with an 
even and those with an odd number of carbon atoms. This difference 
is probably to be sought for in some property affecting the substance 
in the solid state, for both the melting point and the solubility ard 
properties of the solids, i.e. it is the presence of the solid that deter- 
mines both. The liquid may be supercooled when not in contact with 
the solid, and the solution may be supersaturated if the solid is cot 
present. But the solid cannot be heated above its point of fusion 
without melting, and the solution in contact with it is always exactly 
saturated. It is in this sense that we say that it is the solid that 
determines the melting point and the solubility — not the liquid or the 
solution. 

The analogy that we see between solubility and fusing point in 
the above tables is an example of a rule of fairly general applicability. 
We usually find that, when we compare similar substances, fusibility 
and solubility go together. If we consider a set of isomeric substances, 
for instance, we find that the order of solubility is usually the same 
as the order of fusibility, i.e. the most soluble isomer has the lowest 
melting point. 

The order of the solubility of isomers ia frequently independent 
of the nature of the solvent. Thus, if one of two isomers is more 
soluble in water than the other, it will still be the more soluble if 
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alcohol, ether, benzene, etc., be the solvents employed instead of water. 
In some special cases, not only the order but even the ratio of the two 
isomers remains nearly the same for all solvents. For example, it has 
been found that meta-nitraniline is, on the average, 1*3 times more 
soluble than para-nitraniline in 13 different solvents, the ratio of 
solubility only varying from 1*15 to 1'48. It has also been found 
that the order of solubility of corresponding salts of isomeric acids is 
also very frequently the order of solubility of the acids themselves. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these rules are all liable to 
well-marked exceptions. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Thb properties of substances, when studied in relation to their com- 
position and structure, have been divided into three classes. In the 
first class we have those properties which are possessed by ihe atoms 
unchanged, no matter in what physical or chemical state these atoms 
may exist. Such properties are called additive, and the best in- 
stance of an additive projierty is found in weight {or mass). Each 
Atom retains its weight unaltered, whether it exists in the free Btstfl 
or whether it is combined with other atoms. When atoms combine, 
the weight of the compound is the sum of the weights of the com- 
jmnent atoms. This is only another way of stating one of the fuDda- 
mental assumptions of the atomic theory (Chap. II.), the asGump- 
tion, namely, which takes account of the indestructibility of mattw. 
Radioactivity must also be regarded as a purely additive (i.e. atomic) 
property, since all the evidence collected shows that the radioactivity 
of a given element is absolutely independent of its mode of com- 
bination. It would appear, too, that the absorption coefficient of 
the various elements for ^-rays is an additive properly (cp. Chap. 
XX.), although in this case the experimental evidence is still some- 
what meagre. No other property is additive in the strict sense, 
although in the case of some properties there is an approximation 
to the additive character. 

We have seen in homologous aeries that there exists between 
neighbouring members a difference in molecular volume which is 
practically constant. For a difference in composition of CHj there is 
the constant difference of 22 in the molecular volume, and this dif. 
ference retains nearly the same value for all homologous series. We 
may therefore attribute the value 22 to the group CHj, for whenever 
the methylene group enters a molecule the molecular volume is 
increased by this amount. Here we are evidently dealing with an 
additive property, but the additive character is modified by other 
influences, for the difference 22 is not absolutely constant, but 
fluctuates slightly about this value. It should be noted, also, that 
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this number only holda good for the liquid state, for the meaBure- 
ments from which it is derived were all made at the hoiliug points of 
the liquid substances. By comparing the molecular volumes of liquids 
differing in composition in various definite ways, Kopp waa able to 
establish a set of approximate rules such as the following : — 

(a) When two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by one atom of 
oxygen, there is a very slight increase in the molecular volume. 

(b) One atom of carbon may replace two atoms of hydrogen with- 
out sensible alteration of the molecular voltune. 

From these rules, in conjunction with the preceding one, we may 
draw the following deductions : — If the increase of molecular volume 
for CHj is 22, and if one atom of carbon is equivalent to two atoms 
of hydrogen, we may assign the value 11 to an atom of carbon, and 
the value 1 1 -^ 2 = 5'5 to the atom of hydrogen. These values, then, 
are assumed to be the atomic volumes of carbon and hydrogen. 
Since there is a slight increase in the molecular volume when two 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by one atom of oxygen which is 
attached to the same carbon atom, the atomic volume of oxygen must 
he somewhat greater than II. On the average it is 12-1. It is 
found, however, that when hydrogen is replaced by hydroxyl, the 
increase of molecular volume is not 12'1, corresponding to the 
addition of one oxygen atom, but only about 7-8. When oxygen, 
therefore, is attached to one carbon atom, it contributes more to the 
molecular volume than when it is partially attached to carbon and 
partially to hydrogen. Here we come across an influence which 
modifies the additive character of all properties except weight, namely, 
the influence of structure or constitution. The molecular volume is 
not a purely additive property — it is in part constitative, i.e. is 
dependent not merely on the number and kind of atoms in the mole- 
cule but also on their arrangement. We must therefore attribute to 
oxygen two atomic volumes — 12'2 when it is attached to carbon so as 
to form the carbonyl group (CO), and 7 8 when it is part of the 
hydroxyl group, or is attached to two difl'erent carbon atoms, as in the 
ethers. 

We are now in a position to deduce the molecular volume of a 
compound containing only carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, by adding 
together the volume values of its constituent atoms. Thus, a com- 
pound of the formula CaHjOoO'j, where 0' denotes oxygen in a 
hydroxyl group, baa the molecular volume 

r=IU + 5-56+ \2-2r+ ISd, 
if the molecular volume is determined at the boiling point of the liquid. 
For example, in valeric acid, C,Hg,CO.OH, we have a = 5, 6=10, 
esl, rf=l, BO that 

K=5.5 -1- 5S -f 12-2 -1- 7-8= 130. 
The molecular volume as experimentally ascertained is ISO'S. The 
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agreement in the majority of caees is not so good, e.g. the molecuUr 
volume of ethyl oxalate found from the formula is 161, and that 
fouad by experiment 1 67. Id this connection it must be remembered 
that Kopp'a original ruIeE are not strictly accurate, so that the 
deductions from them are always liable to slight error. 

From the consideration of compounds containing other elements 
than those already referred to, values have been deduced for the 
atomic volumes of nitrogen, the halogens, sulphur, phosphorus, et«. 
Sulphur and nitrogen, like oxygen, have different values for the 
atomic volume according to the mode in which they are combined 
with other atoms. 

When an element or radical exists in the liquid state, the molecular 
volume deduced from its compounds in general agrees with that of the 
free element or radical. Thus the volume of Br, deduced from bromine 
compounds would he 53'4, and the molecular volume of free bromine 
is actually 53'6. The value of NO^ deduced from compounds contain- 
ing it as a radical is 315, the value for the free oxide being 32'0. 

No purely additive property can throw any light on the size of 
the molecule or its constitution, aa each atom retains the numerical 
value of the property unchanged, whether it exists in the free state 
or whether it is combined with other atoms in any way whatever. 
Aa the value is therefore unaffected by the kind and extent of the 
combination, it can clearly give no indication as to what that mode 
or extent of combination may be (cp. Chap. XVIII. g 7). ^Vlle^ the 
property is modified by constitutive inilueaces, as is the case with the 
molecular volume of liquids, it niay throw light on the constitution 
of a substance. Thus, if of two isomeric substances it were eUBpect«d 
that one contained an atom of carbonyl oxygen, whilst the other 
contained an atom of hydroxyl oxygen, thai with the larger molecular 
volume would be the compound containing the carbonyl oxygen. 

The refractive power of liquids is a property which, like the 
molecular volume, is in general additive in character, although modi- 
fied by constitutional influences. The refractive index itself cannot 
be taken as a measure of the refractive power when its relation to 
the chemical nature of the substance is under investigation, for the 
index varies greatly with temperature, etc. A better measure is 

found in the specific refractive constant —t—, or (n-l)w, where 

n is the refractive index, d the density, and i" the specific volume. 
This expression varies very slightly with the temperature, and ia 
little influenced by the presence of other substances, bo that it has 
frequently been used in the comparison of different liquids. Another 

specific refractive constant is given by the expression -„ — „ . j, or 
„j _ , n + 2 d 

which was arrived at on theoretical grounds. When the 
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values obtaJDed by its aid are compared with the values of (n - l)v, 
it is fouod thst they have an advantage over the latter, inasmuch aa 
they are not only independent of the temperature, but itlso of the 
state of aggregation. With the empirical refraction constant there 
is considerable divergence between the values in the liquid and 
gaseous states, whilst the numbers obtained for the theoretical 
constant are the same in both caEea. Thus for water at 10' we have 



^ 



Liquid 



0-2061 
0-2068 



The molecular refractive power ia the product of the molec- 
ular weight into the specific refractive power as measured by either 
of these expressions. Thus we have the "empirical" molecular refrac- 
tion, iff(n— 1), or V{n - 1), and the "theoretical" molecular refraction, 



, Mv, or - 



- , F. It is found that the molecular refraction of 



liquids as measured by either of the formulie is essentially an additive 
property modified by constitutive influences, so that an atomic refrac- 
tion for carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, etc., may be calculated. 
If the refractive powers of each atom in the molecule be added 
together, the sum gives the molecular refraction of the compound. 
As is the case with the atomic volumes, different values have to be 
attributed to the atomic refraction of oxygen, according as it is 
carbonyl, or hydroxyl, or ether oxygen, a distinction in this ease 
being necessary between the last two kinds which is not required 
for atomic volumes. When a substance contains an ethylene linkage, 
its atomic refraction is considerably higher than would be reckoned 
from the atomic refractions of the elements composing it ; and when 
an acetylene linkage is known to exist in the molecule, the excess is 
even greater. " Atomic " refractions have therefore been attributed 
to "double bonds" and "triple bonds," which must be added to the 
atomic refractions of the elements themselves when the total molecular 
refraction is calculated. 

Some liquids exhibit the phetiomenoti of optical activity — that 
is, when placed in the path of a polarised ray they rotate the plane 
of polarisation in one sense or the other. Substances which rotate 
the plane of polarisation in the direction of the hands of a watch are 
said to be dextrorotatory ; substances which rotate it in the opposite 
direction are said to be Ifevorotatory. The specific rotatory power 
is usually denoted by the symbol [a], which is obtained by dividing 
the actual rotation observed in the polarimeter by the length of the 
layer of liquid through which the Ught passes, and by the density 
of the liquid at the temperature of observation. To obtain convenient 
numbers, the length is usually given in decimetres. The molecular 
rotation ia the product of the specific rotation into the molecular 
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cr more usuallj the huodredth part of this value, i.e. 



\QOdl 



lOOi 



where a is the observed rotation, { the length of liquid, and d ila denait^. 

It haabeen suggested that a better expreaBionirouldbe[3] = -. s^P, since 

we are obviouBty here concerneJ not so much with the molecular 
volume of the liquid as with the uverage distance between the centres 
of the molecules, the ray of light passing in a etraight line throu^ 
the liquid, and meeting a number of molecules proportional to the 
cube root of the molecular volume. Since the rotatory power variea 
with the temperature and with the wave length of the light employed, 





it is necessary to specify both of these in stating the value of the 
specific or molecular rotation. 

When we inquire into the nature of liquids and dissolved aub- 
stances which show optical activity, we find thiit they possess in almost 
every cose one or more aaymiuetric atoms of curbon, tin, sulphur, or 
nitrogen, i.e. atoms which are directly united to elements or radicals 
all different from each other. If we imagine the four radicals attached 
to u carbon atom to he at the four corners of a tetrahedron, we find 
that we can arrange them in two essentially different ways, as is shows 
in the accompanying figures. Here the tetrabedra are supposed to be 
resting with one face on the paper, the summits being towards the 
reader. If we call the four different groups a, b, c, d, and place the 
group d at the summit, then in Fig. 24 the order ohc is in the 
direction of the hands of a watch, and in Fig. 35 in the reverse 
direction. If two of the groups are made the same, the asymmetry 
vanishes, as we can see from the figures if we make b = c, for then 
the two figures become identical. No altogether satisfactory an. 
has yet been obtained to the question of what determines the value 
of the molecular rotation in any particular case. As we have t 
the rotation should vanish if two of the groups become identical, and 
it may also be perceived from the figures that if we interchange the 
positions of any two of the groups, the sign of the rotation will 
thereby be changed. If we suppose each of the groups to be 
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dovrfid with some deBnite property causing ihe rotation, and denote 
the value of this function by a, /3, y, S for the groups a, b, c, d 
respectively, the rotation of the asymmetric carbon atom must be 
determined by an expression of the following or similar type : — 

(«-«0-,)(y-8)(.-y)(.-S)(/3-S). 

If the function becomes the same for two of the groups, the expression 
becomes zero, i.e. i.fae rotation vanishes, and if wo interchange any two 
throughout, the sign of the whole expression is changed, i.e. the rota- 
tion from dextrorotatory becomes lie vo rotatory, or vice versa. What 
the function is we do not know. It seems to be connected with the 
weight of the radiukls, but cannot be the weight itself, since substances 
are known to be optically active which have two groups of equal 
weight attached to the asymmetric carbon atoro. Certain regularities 
have been observed among the molecular rotations of members of 
homologous series, hut niimeroua exceptions occur. Many of the ap- 
jarent divergencies, however, may be accounted for by the assumption 
that diflerent members of the same series may have different degrees 
of molecular complexity when in the liquid state (cp. Chap. XIX.). 

One or two carbon compounds are known to be optically active 
although they do not possess an asymmetric atom of carbon or of any 
other element. In such cases the molecule as a whole (as represented 
by means of carbon tetrahedra) poseessea an asymmetric structure, i.e. 
contains no plane of symmetry, so that the existence of two opposite 
modifications is indicated by the stereochemical formula. 

Some crystalline substances, such as quartz, are optically active, 
but the activity here is not due to the arrangement of atoms within 
the molecule, but rather to a certain arrangement of the crystalline 
particles. A consequence of this is that the activity disappears when 
the crystalline structure is destroyed, i.e. when the substance passes 
into the fused or dissolved state. As a genera! rule, substancea which 
are active in the liquid or dissolved state are not active when 
crystalline, but a few substances are known which exhibit optical 
activity both as crystals and as liquids. 

All liquids when placed between the poles of a magnet or in the 
core of an electromagnet become optically active. The character of 
the magnetic optical activity, however, is essentially different from 
that exhibited by liquids which are naturally active. If we place a tube 
containing a naturally active liquid between the prisms of a polarising 
apparatus, and so adjust the prisms that no light passes through the 
system when we place a light-source at one end and the eye at the 
other; and if we then reverse the positions of the light-source and 
the eye, we find that the passage of the light is still obstructed. The 
sense and magnitude of the activity, then, are independent of the 
direction of the light. A naturally inactive liquid in a magnetic field 
behaves quite differently. If we first adjust the prisms so that no 
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light passes, and then reverse the positions of eye and light-source, 
we find that light now traverses the Byatem quite freely. We find, 
in fact, on readjusting the prisms to darkness, that a sultatance which 
appeared originally dextrorotatory is now to an equal extent 
laevorotatory. The difference in the nature of the activity may best 
be made clear by analogy. The action of a naturally active liquid 
resembles the action of a screw. If a screw is right handed 
(dextrorotatory) when viewed from one end of its axis, it is right 
handed when viewed from the other, A naturally active liquid if 
dextrorotatory when viewed from one end remains liextrorotatory 
though the direction of the light passing through it is reversed. The 
I)olarity of a magnetically active liquid resembles that of a muff. If 
the lie of the hair in a muff when viewed from one end of its axis la 
in the direction of the hands of a watch, it will be in the opposite 
direction if we view it from the other end of the axis. A magnetically 
active liquid is similarly dextro- or lievo-rotJitory according to the 
direction in which the light passes through it, the magnetic field 
being supposed constant. 

The specific magnetic rotation is usually given as the ratio of 
the specific rotation of the substance (determined aa in naturally active 
liquids) to that of water under the same conditions : the molecular 
magnetic rotation is this value multiplied by the molecular weight 
of the substance and divided by 18, the supposed molecular weight 
of water. We find once more that when the molecular magnitudes 
for homologous substances are compared, there is a constant ditference 
for the group CHj, so that to this extent the property is an additive 
one. The constitutive influence, however, is much more marked here 
than in any of the previous instances ; and the property is therefore 
valuable when applied to solving problems of constitution. 

When a relation has been established between the constitution of 
well-kuown substances and the values of a certain property possessed 
by them, it is legitimate to draw inferences regarding the unknown 
constitution of other substances from the known value of this property 
in their case, the same rules being applied as to substances of kaowu 
constitution. Of course, the worth of the deduction depends entirely 
on the number and variety of compounds which have been investigated, 
and on the exactness of the empirical rules established from the in- 
vestigation. Molting points and boiling points, for example, are occa- 
sionally useful in indicating the probable structure of a compound, but 
it is seldom that the evidence based on them alone is to be treated with 
any degree of confidence. To take an instance in point, it was assumed 
that the decane-dicarboxylic acid given in the table of melting point* 
on page 139 has the normal structure, entirely on the strength of its 
melting point falling into the regular scheme displayed by the even 
members of the homologous series which are known to have the normal 
structure ; for if its structure were not normal, it would in all proW 
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ability have a melting point diverging widely from the scheme which 
included the members of the series which were known to be normal 
in reality. This evidence is slight, but for want of anything better it 
had a certain validity, although any well-eetablished fact to the con- 
trary would have been conclusive against it. It is now definitely 
known that the acid has the normal structure. 

When the connection between the constitution and the value of a 
physical property ie better marked and susceptible of being laid down 
in more definite rules, as is the case with the molecular refraction or 
magnetic rotation, greater confidence can be placed in the concluaiona 
drawn from the value of the property in a particular compound as to 
the constitution of that compound. Great care, however, must be 
exercised in certain cases, for we are liable to draw conclusions which 
are not warranted by the facts. Thus, for example, from a considera- 
tion of the molecular refraction of aromatic compounds, it has been 
concluded that benzene has three ethylene linkings in the molecule, 




I. that Kekulc's formuL 



HCf jiCH . 



the correct one. Against this 



we must place the fact that benzene does not behave chemically as if 
it had a molecule containing three ethylene linkings, and at present 
the chemical evidence must be held to outweigh the evidence of the 
molecular refraction. The real difficulty in a case like this is that 
we can express the general chemical behaviour of the fatty compounds 
by means of three different kinds of carbon linking — simple, ethylenio, 
and acetylenic, all (>erfectly well defined chemically ; whilst in the 
aromatic compounds we meet with something entirely new, and not 
readily brought into any of the above classes of carbon Unking. How 
we are to represent this new kind of linking we do not at present 
know. Various attempts have been made, mostly based on the 
supposed properties of the tetrahedral carbon atom — some of them 
yielding ordinary stjitic formula, some of them kinetic fonnulra in 
which the carbon atoms are assumed to be in a state of constant 
vibration in a specified manner. These formula have all their 
peculiar merits and demerits. In view of the conflict of evidence, 
none can be held to be entirely satisfactory, and it may perhaps 



still be said that the least definite formula 



:o/l>ci 



r 
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aaaumptionB ae to the mode of linking of Bome of the bonds, is also the 
hnppieBt in representing the known properties of aromatic compoundB. 
As we have seen in Chapter XIII., the molecular heat of combustion 
is essentially an additive property, though subject to modifications 
conditioned by difTerencea in constitution. The modifications occa- 
sioned by changes of constitution are often very slight, so that as long 
as we are dealing with miturated compounds, it is found that isomeric 
Bubstauces have approximately the same heats of combustion. Thus 
for propyl alcohol we have 498,600 cal., and for iaopropyl alcohol 
493,300 cal. ; for anthracene and phenanthrene, which both have the 
formula C,,H,o, we have 1,691,300 cal. and 1,693,500 cal. respectively. 
In other cases the differences are greater, but when substances of 
nearly the same character are considered, the differences are not of 
much importance. Unsaturated compounds exhibit great diverge&ce 
from saturated compounds, and values have been attributed to the 
ethylene linkage and to the acetylene linkage. Conclusions, too, 
have been drawn as to the constitution of benzene from the heat of 
combustion. This amounts for benzene, C^H^ to 787,800 cal,, the 
value for the isomeric substances, dipropargyl, CH-C.CHj.CH,.C:CH, 
and dimethyl-diacetylene, CHs.C;C.C:C.CH„ being 882,900 cal. 
and 847,400 cal. respectively. Here the differences for the isomeric 
substances are great, owing to undoubted differences in the constitu- 
tion — especially in the mode of linking of the carbon atoms. The 
exact nature of the differences in constitution corresponding to the 
differences in the heat of combustion is, however, as before, uncertain, 
for we have nothing but analogy to guide us, and are apt to assume 
that the rules that bold good for the fatty compounds have the same 
validity for aromatic compounds, which in all probability is not the 

Some properties are exceedingly valuable in certain special cases 
for giving us an insight into the constitution of chemical compounds. 
For instance, if a new hydrocarbon displays optical activity, we know 
that in all likelihood it contains one or more asymmetrical carbon 
atoms, i.e. carbon atoms which are combined with four different kinds 
of atoms or groups of atoms ; for practically all we 11 -investigated 
optically active hydrocarbons have been proved to contain such 
asymmetric carbon atoms. Again, for organic acids we have the 
molecular conductivity in aqueous solution (cp. Chap. XXII.). This 
property, as wo shall see, is closely related to the strengths of the 
acids, and also to their constitution. The molecular conductivity of 
acids varies with the strength of the solution in which they exist, 
and the actual variation ta different according to the acid which is 
dissolved. There is a general rule, however, to which the variations 
for nearly all acids conform, and this enables us to calculate for 
each acid a constant independent of the strength of the solutioo 
whose conductivity is measured. It is this disaociation constant 
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which is useful in the discuseion of questions regarding the conatitu- 
tion of organic acids. In it there is scarcely a trace of an additive 
nature in the eense in which the term has hitherto been used. For 
example, the dissociation constants for the fatty acids are — 



Formio 


H 


COOH 


0-02H 


Aoetic 


CH, 


.COOH 


000180 


Propionic 


C,H, 


OOOH 


O'OOHS 


Butyric 


^H 


cooa 


0'00175 


iBobatytio 


^H 


COOH 


0'0(H59 


Vileric 


o'.t 


COOH 


0'001B« 


Ciproic 


.COOH 


0-00U7 


Heptylio 


C.H„ 


COOH 


0-00116 



If we except the first number of the series, which as usual diverges 
from the others, we see that the constants have all approximately the 
same values, although constant additions are made to the molecule. 

In the case of the normal dibasic acids of the oxalic series we 
have a very different table ; — 



(COOH), 

oe,[cooH), 

GiH^ICOOHl, 
C,H,(C00H1, 
C4H,[C00H)a 



10-0 (T) 
0-183 
0-00865 
0-001 "5 
0-0037 




Here the values of the conatantjt sink steadily as the molecular 
weight increases, although the fall becomes less and less as we proceed. 
In the normal acids the carbon atoms are supposed to be linked to 
each other in a continuous chain. The two carboxyl groups are there- 
fore at opposite ends of the chain. Now, in the fatty monobasic acids, 
in which there is only one carboxyl group, the addition of CH^ has 
little influence on the dissociation constant. We therefore attribute 
the great diminution of the value in the series of dibasic acids to the 
increasing distance of the carboxyl groups from each other. In oxalic 
acid the carboxyl groups are directly attached, and their proximity is 
assumed to increase the dissociation constant. Each separate group 
has acid properties, and the two groups reinforce each other's acidity. 
In a higher member of the series, e.g. adipic acid, it is true that we 
have still two acid groups, but they are so far apart that we suppose 
them to have little reciprocal influence in increasing the acid properties. 
This mode of viewing the relation between constitution and dissocia- 
tion constant leads on the whole to consistent results where the 
constitution has been well ascertained. 

When chlorine replaces hydrogen in an organic acid, the strength 
of the acid, and with it the dissociation constant, is increased. Thus 
trichloracetic acid is very much stronger than acetic acid from which 
it is derived, being comparable in point of strength with the ordinary 
mineral acids. The dissociation constants of the chloracetic acids are 
shown in the following table : — 
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Monocblomcetic 
Diuhloracetic 
Tiichlo race tic 



CH, . COOH 
COjCl . COOH 
CHOI,. COOH 
CCI,.COOH 



The replacement of hydrogen by chlorine obviously doea not correspond 1 
to a coDHtant addition to the dissociation constant, but rather to I 
multiplication by a factor, although here the factor at succesBtve BtagM I 
diminishes. I 

The influence of other replacing atoms and groups is seen in tha 1 
following derivatives of acetic acid : — 



Acetic 


CH,.C0OH 


00018 


Glvcollic 


CH^0H).CO0H 


OOlfiS 


ThioglyoolUo 


CH^SH) . COOH 


0-0226 


Bronuwetic 


OHjBr . COOH 


0-138 


Chloraoetio 


CHjCl . COOH 


0-156 


H&tonic 


CH^COOH) . COOH 


0-193 




CH,(SCN) . COOH 


0-265 


CjuiBcetic 


CH,[CN).COOH 


0-370 



From the table it appears that the influence of a chlorine atom 
almost as great as the influence of another carboxyl group, although 
much less than the influence of a cyanogen group. Reasoning on ' 
same lines as those adopted in treating the constants of the uorm&l 
dibasic acids, we should expect that the farther removed any of these 
substituting atoms or radicals are from the carboxyl group, the lew 
will be their influence on the dissociation constiint. This expectation 
is in general justified. We have, for example, the following constants 
for the hydroxyl derivatives of propionic acid : — 



GlycB 



CHa.CHj.COOH 
CHi(OH).CH,. COOH 
CHj.CH(OH).COOH 
CHjfOH) . CH[OH) . COOH 



000134 
00311 
0-0138 



The influence of the hydroxyl group in the a-position is much more 
marked than the influence of the same group in the y3-poaition. Whan 
there is a hydroxyl group attached to each carbon atom, the influence 
is greater still. 

In the aromatic series we meet with peculiarities not easily explic- 
able. Ben;!oic acid, C^Hj . COOH, has the constant 0'0060, whilst the 
three hydroxyl acids have the values given below : — 

COOH COOH COOH 



\/ 



Pftrahj'd roTj braiDlo. 
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In the orthohydroxy-acid, where the carboxyl .ind hydroxy! groups 
are on neighbouring carbon atoma, we have a great increase over the 
value of the constant of the parent acid. In the meta acid the effect 
on the constant is comparatively slight. In the para acid, contrary to 
ex]>ectation, we have an actual diminution instead of an increase. It 
is obvious from a consideration of theae results that very great caution 
must be exercised in drawing conclusions for aromatic bodies from 
rules derived from the study of fatty compounds. 

The BO-catied geometrical orspace isomerism isoftenaccompanied with 
striking differences in the values of the dissociation constants. From 
the saturated dibasic acid, succinic acid, COOH . CHj . CHj , COOH, are 
derived two unsaturated acids, maleic acid and fumaric acid, which both 
in all probability have the structural formula COOH . CH : CH . COOH. 
We often express the difference between these two acids by writing 
their formulte thus ; — 



H— C— COOH 
H— C— COOH 

UllBlI Mid. 

I00k = 117 



COOH— C— H 
H— C— COOH 

100 k = 0093 



the difference corresponding to a supposed difference in the arrange- 
ment of the hydrogen and carboxyl groups on the carbon tetrahedra. 
The dissociation constants are much greater than that of succinic acid, 
and the constant of maleic acid is twelve times that of fumaric acid. The 
above mode of formulation might lead ua to expect such a difference, 
for in maleic acid the two carboxyl groups are on the same side of the 
central plane, and in fumaric acid on different sides, and consequently 
more remote from each other. 

The study of absorption spectra in the ultra-violet region 
appears to show that the presence aud position of absorption bands 
is closely connected with the chemical structure of organic compounds. 
In particular the existence of " tautomerism " within a molecule seems 
to determine au absorption band in the ultra-violet part of the 
spectrum. Conversely, when such bands are found in the absorption 
spectra of an organic compound, the presence of tautomeric change 
in the molecule of the compound is indicated. 

From the purely chemical pointof view, the investigation of the rela- 
tionship between the value of physical properties and the constitution 
of chemical compounds is chiefly important as affording a means of 
ascertaining the otherwise unknown constitution of certain compounds 
by a determination of their physical constants. Too much reliance, 
however, should not be placed on this mode of settling chemical 
constitutions. The interjiretation of the results is often doubtful, 
and that most frequently in cases where the determination of the 
constitution by chemical methods presents special difficulty. To 
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sum up, we may say that the physical method UBuaUy offen ▼alnable 
indications of the direction in which a chemical solution of the problem 
is to be sought, rather than a final solution of the problem itself. 

Besides additive and constitutive properties, we have what have 
been called colligatiye properties. The numerical value of these 
properties depends only on the number of molecules concerned, not 
on their nature or magnitude. For example, if we take equal numbers 
of gaseous molecules of any kinds whatever, they will always occupy 
the same volume when under the same conditions (Avogadro's Law). 
The gaseous volume then is a colligative property. We make use of 
these properties in the determination of molecular weights, and they 
will therefore be further referred to under that heading. 




If we ask oursetveB the queetJon ; " To which state of aggregfttioii is the 
Gtate of a substance in solutioo comparable 1 " we find that there are 
only two answers admissible, viz. the liquid state or the gaseous state. 
It is obvious that when a solid is dissolved in a liquid it at once loses 
the properties which are characteristic of the solid state. Its particles 
become mobile, and all properties which depend ou regular arrange- 
ment of particles disappear. Thus the solid may be a double-refracting 
crystal ; its solution exhibits none of the phenomena of double 
refraction. It may be an optically active solid, and yet its Holution 
may show no signs of optical activity. In such cases the passage of 
the substance into solution exhibits considerable analogy to the passage 
of the substance into the liquid state. A double-refracting crystal 
almost invariably loses its double refraction when it melts, and most 
substances which are optically active in the crystalline state are inactive 
after fusion. The analogy which here holds good between the 
dissolved and the liquid states might, however, be equally well applied 
to the dissolved and the gaseous states. It is true that the solution 
of a substance in a liquid solvent is itself a liquid, but it by no mean? 
follows that the state of the substance within the solution is accurately 
comparable to that of a liquid. Indeed, if we look a little more 
closely into the matter we find that in the case of dilute solutions, at 
least, there is far more likelihood of the dissolved substance being in 
a condition comparable with that of a gas. 

One of the characteristic properties of a gas is its piower of 
diffusion. If its prcaaure (or what is proportional to its pressure, its 
density or its concentration) is greater at one part of the space 
containing it than at another, the gas will move from the region of 
higher to the region of lower pressure or concentration, until by this 
process of diffusion the pressure or concentration is everywhere 
eqaalised. This process of diffusion goes on independently of the 
presence of another gas. A coloured gas such as bromine vapour may 
be seen to diffuse against gravitation into another gas, say air, until 



L 
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the colour of the contents of the cylinder is everywhere of the same 
depth. The rate at which the diffusion takes place ia, however, 
greatly influenced by the presence of another gas, the rate becoming 
rapidly toss as the concentration of the other gas increases. This tnay 
be easily rendered evident by taking two tall cylinders, one evacuated, 
and one containing air, and breaking a bulb containing liquid bromine 
al the bottom of each. In the cylinder containing air the diffusion 
takes place slowly, an hour perhaps elapsing before the bromine vapour 
reaches the top of the vessel in quantity. In the evacuated cylinder 
the diffusion is apparently instantaneous. The particles of the foreign 
gas thus obstruct the movement of the particles of bromine, and 
render the process of difTuaion slower. 

Now, in the case of a substance in solution we have the same 
process of diffaaioii as we have with gases. If we take a solution of 
a coloured substance, such as bromine itself, or pi'efet'ably a coloured 
salt tike copper sulphate, and place it in the bottom of a cylinder, 
afterwards covering it with a layer of pure water, we find that the 
colour of the copper sulphate solution gradually rises in the cylinder, 
proving that the copper sulphate is moving from a region of greater 
concentration to a region of loss or no concentration. In this case 
also the difl'usicAi is against gravity, for the solution of copper sulphate 
if concentrated has a much higher specific gravity than water, so that 
the centre of gravity of the liquid will be raised as the copper 
sulphate becomes more uniformly distributed throughout it. 

It is true that the diffusion of a dissolved substance is very much 
slower than the diffusion of a gas, months or even years elapsing before 
uniform concentration is attained in a cylinder not more than a foot 
high. But the difference is only a dtfTerence in degree, for it has 
been shown that gases under great pressures mix with extreme 
slowness against the action of gravity, many of the characteristic 
phenomena of the critical point, where the pressure is high, being 
obscured owing to this cause, unless the substances are mechanically 
mixed by stirring. 

Even solids have the property of mixing by diffusion. Thus 
Roberts- Austen, who kept siu'faccs of gold and lead in contact during 
long periods at the ordinary temperature, was able after four years to 
detect the presence of gold in the layer of lead 7 mm. distant from tha 
surface of contact. This phenomenon is quite in accordance with the 
conception of solid solutions to which reference has already been 
made (p. 73). 

When we come to consider the arrangement of the particles of a 
substance in dilute solution relatively to each other, we again find a 
resemblance to the gaseous state, as in the case of chlorine water, for 
instance. Water at the ordinary temperature takes up about 3'2 times 
its volume of chlorine. As the dissolved chlorine is uniformly 
distributed in the solution, the average distance between the chlorine 
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particles in the chlorine water is not very much less than the average 
distance between the particles in the chlorine gaa ; and if the chlorine 
water is only half saturated with chlorine, the distance between the 
particles is practically the same as the distance between the particles 
of the gas. So far, then, as the relative position of the particles of a 
gas and of the same substance in dilute solution ia concei'ned, there is 
great similarity between the two states ; and as the particles of a 
gas at low pressure have very little influence on each other, so we 
may suppose that the particles of a substance in dilute solution are 
mutually independent. If we ask what concentration of a solution 
is comparable to the concentration of a gas under ordinary condi- 
tions, we find that although the concentration is comparatively 
small, it is still such as may be frequently met with in ordinary 
laboratory work. A gram molecule of a gas at 0° and 760 mm. occupies 
22'4 litres; a solution then containing a gram molecule of dissolved 
substance in 22'4 litres at 0° will be equally concentrated with a 
gas under standard conditions. This solution in the terminology of 
volumetric analysis is about twenty-second normal, and solutions 
twentieth or even fiftieth normal are by no means uncommon in 
volumetric work. There is therefore an a priori probability that the 
state of a substance in dilute solution resembles in some respects the 
state of a gas, and it would not be surprising, therefore, to tind that 
dissolved substances obey laws comparable to the gas laws. In the 
sequel we shall see that this is actually true. 

In order to get some idea of the effect of the solvent on a dissolved 
substance, we shall consider briefly some properties of substances which 
are easily measurable both for the substances themselves and for their 
solutions. It is evident that the properties most suited for study in 
this respect are those which are possessed by the dissolved substance 
alone and not by the solvent. We get a good example of such a 
property in the case of optically active liquids dissolved in optically 
inactive solvents. We can easily measure the specific rotation given 
by oQ of turpentine, say, in the pure state and in various inactive 
solvents. If the solvent has no influence on the dissolved body, the 
specific rotation ought to remain the same whether the substance is in 
solution or whether it is in a state of purity. The specific rotation of 
Ifflvorotatory oil of turpentine is 37*01°. Solutions containing 10 per 
cent of this substance dissolved in various solvents gave the following 



number of grams of active substance in v cubic centimetres of solution 
(see p. 146) ;— 

SolvcDl. HpeciHc BoUtimi. 



Aloohol 


38-4B' 


BvBzaua 


39 (S* 


Acetic uid 


MM* 
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Tbere is evidently here an action of the aolvenl, for these numbers &re 
all different from the number obtained for the pure subatance, and not 
only are they thus divergent, but they differ also from each other. 
The optically active liquid alkaloid, nicotine, ehows the same behaviour 
in still more striking fashion. The specific rotation of the pure 
substance is 1615°; the specific rotation of a 15 per cent solution 
in alcohol is 141 '6°, and that of a 15 per cent solution in w&t«r 
ie only TS'S". Here the specific rotation of the nicotine sinks to 
less than half its original value when the substance is dissolved in 
about six times its own weight of water, so that we cannot avoid 
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the inference that the water exercises some powerful influence on the 
nicotine dissolved in it. In the other instances given above the 
solvents also play an important part in modifying the properties of 
the substances dissolved in them, although to a less extent than is 
the case with nicotine ; and it will be observed that each solvent exerts 
its own peculiar influence. The extent to which the rotatory power 
is affected by the solvent depends on the strength of the solution. 
The less of the active substance there is in the solution the more 
does its specific rotation diverge from the value for the pure substance. 
This may be seen in the accompanying diagram (Fig. 26), which gives 
the specific rotation of ethyl tartrate alone and in solutions of varying 
concentrations. The effect of water is again specially great, the specific 
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rotation in 14 per cent aqueous solution being three times aa great as 
the rotation for the pure estei'. 

It has been suggested that the value of the specific rotation of the 
same substance in difl'erent solvents varies owing to a variation in 
the molecular complexity (Chap. XIX.} of the dissolved Bubstancea. 
Whilst this may be true in some instances, the explanation is not 
sufficiently wide to cover all the observed facts, 

A curious regularity appears when we consider the rotations of 
aqueous solutions of ditferent salts of optically active acids and bases. 
In order to obtain comparable numbers for the dilTerent salts, it is 



CamphoratM 

Water 




Prnentaga of Camphotate 
Fio. S7. 

necessary to work, not with specific rotations, but with molecular 
rotations, i.e. the products of the specific rotation and the molecular 
weight. If we take, for example, the more soluble salts of camphoric 
acid, it appears that the value of the molecular rotation tends towards 
the same limit in each case as the dilution increases. This is clearly 
shown in Fig. 27, where the percentage strength of the solution is 
plotted on the horizontal axis, and molecular rotations on the vertical 
axis. The values for the molecular I'otations are obtained by multiply- 
ing the specific rotations by the molecular weights, and dividing by 
100 in order to get convenient numbers. The curves, which are wide 
apart at the higher concentrations, come closer and closer together as 
the strength of solution diminishes, and might ultimately meet in the 
same point at zero concentration. This final concurrence, however. 
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cannot be etUbluhed directly owing to the difficulty of obUkining 
readings of sufficient exactness with rery dilute iolutione.' The suae 
regularity appears with the soluble salts of other optically active acids, 
■nch as malic acid, tartaric acid, and quinic acid ; and also with the 
soluble salts of optically active bases, such as the alkaloids quinine, 
cinuhonine, etc We may say then, in general, that the molecular 
rotation of the ealta of an optically active acid or base always tends 
to a definite limiting value as the concentration of the solution 
dirainisbes. This regularity is known as Oadenuuis' Law, and we 
may now attempt its interpretation. 

Taking the camphorates as our example, we note in the first 
place that the actt^-ity of the salts is due to the acid — the bases, 
potash, soda, eta., with which the acid is combined, being optically 
inactive. Indeed, it is only when we have such a combination 
of active acid with inactive base, or active base with inactive acid, 
that Oudemans' Law holds good. Now the salts of camphoric acid, 
to judge from the general run of the curves in Fig. 27, would in 
very strong solution have quite divergent molecular rotations ; and 
this we know definitely to be the case with the salt^ of malic acid, 
some of which in strong solution have a positive and some a negative 
rotation, although their rotations at extreme dilution are all n^iative. 
Where the influence of the solvent is least, therefore, the salts have 
ditferent molecular rotations ; where the influence of the solvent is 
greatest, they have nearly the same molecular rotation. The water 
therefore tends to bring the acidic, or active, portion of the salts in 
some way into the same stale, for from the similarity of rotation we 
must argue similarity of condition, as this is no chance agreement, but 
a general law. 

This might come about in several ways, but here we shall consider 
only one possibility. Suppose that the water decomposed the salts 
into free acid and free base progressively as more and more water was 
added to the solution. In the strong solutions only a relatively small 
proportion of the gram-molecular weight of the salt will be decom- 
posed, so that the total molecular rotation will be made up of a 
relatively small rotation for the free acid, and a relatively large 
rotation for the acid still bound up with the bass in the form of salt. 
As the different salts have difl'erent rotations, their strong solutions 
will difl'er considerably lu their molecular rotations, as the total 
rotation is here due mostly to the salt. It is quite different with 
dilute solutions in which, on our assumption, the salt is almost entirely 
decomposed into free acid and free base. Here the total rotation i& 
due almost wholly to the acid in each case, the undecomposed salt 
contributing very little to the total ; so that no matter what the salt ts^ 

' The ulU of Q-bromoHUliibocamphoric «cid Lave a rerj' high totatory power, and 
It Ib Iherefore posiiibtt to iuvestlgute them iu UDtmomial Bqiieoiu BolutioDS. At thU 
ilUution tba malecolar rotatioos of the loluble uita srs ideutickl. 
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the value of the molecular rotation will be the same. The assumption, 
then, of the progressive decomposition of the salt into auid and base 
under the influence of the solvent water would thus account for the 
phenomena of molecular rotation in dilute solutions ; but it is on other 
grounds an improbable one, and fails to explain the numerical value 
of the limiting molecular rotation for the following reason. A 
consideration of the curves of Fig. 27 shows that if they intersect on 
the line of zero concentration at all, it will be at a value of about 39°. 
This value, therefore, would he on the above assumption the molecular 
rotatioM of camphoric acid in dilute solution ; but the value actually 
found for a solution of camphoric acid of 0'6 per cent strength is 93", 
an altogether different number. We must therefore conclude that the 
supposition of a decomposition into acid and base by the water is 
UDteaable, and endeavour to find another explanation. It will be seen 
that the essence of the explanation attempted above is the assumption 
* of the independence of the inactive basic and the active acidic portion 
of the salt in dilute solution. If on any hypothesis of the action of 
the water we can suppose that the active negative part of the salt is 
removed from the influence of the inactive positive part of the salt as the 
dilution increases, we have a sufficient explanation of the constancy of the 
molecular rotation in weak solutions, and it only remains to select such a 
hypothesis as shall conform with the other properties of dilute solutions, 
and give a rational account of the numerical value of the limiting 
rotation. We shall meet with such a hypothesis in a later chapter. 

When we deal with properties which are possessed by solvent and 
dissolved substance alike, it is more difficult to ascertain definitely if 
the property of the dissolved substance has been changed by the fact 
of its having passed into solution. As a rule we find that the sum of 
the values of the property for substance and solvent is not the value 
for the solution. For example, the volume of solvent and solute is 
never exactly equal to the volume of the resulting solution, although 
in some instances, such as cane sugar and water, this is nearly the 
case. Very frequently we find that solution is accompanied by con- 
traction in volume. When water and alcohol are mixed in equal 
measures there is a contraction of about 3 per cent of the total voliune. 
This shrinkage may be due to a change in the specific volume of the 
water or the alcohol, or both, so that it is by no means easy to apportion 
the total volume change between the two substances. Even when we 
take a solution and dilute it by adding more of the solvent, we generally 
find that a change of volume occurs, a contraction on dilution being 
the usual result (cp. Chap. XVIII. § 7). 

There is an undoubted regularity in the density of aqueous salt 
solutions. If we consider, for example, the density of normal solutions 
of A number of salts, we find that the difference in density between a 
chloride and the corresponding bromide is constant; that the difi'erence 
bettreen a chloride and the corresponding sulphate is constant ; in 
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short, that the difference between corresponding salts of two acids ia 
appToximately constant, no mattei' what the base is with which the 
acids are combined. On the other hand, we find that the difference 
in the densities of equivalent Bolutiona of corresponding salts of two 
bases is always the same, and independent of the acid with which they 
are united. Examples are given in the following table, where the 
densities are those of normal solutions : — 

NO, 



E 
NH. 


1-0444 
1-0167 


1-0800 
10620 


1-11S6 
1-0847 


10662 

1-0378 


1 <05S1 
1-0307 


Diffeieiioe 

"81 


o-oasr 

E 

1-06B1 
1-0444 


0-0880 
N. 

1-0640 
1-0398 


0-0288 
KB. 

1-0307 
1-0167 


028* 
iar 

1-0811 
1-0887 


0-0284 

IB. 
1-1028 

1-0887 


DiOerence 


0'0147 


0-OU4 


0-0160 


0-0144 


0-0141 



* 



From a consideration of this table, it is evident that we can obtain 
the density of the normal solution of any salt by adding to the density 
of a salt chosen as standard two numbers, or moduli, one of which is 
characteristic of the base of the salt, and the other characteristic of 
the acidic portion of the salt. This regularity is known as Valson's 
Ziaw of Moduli. VaUon chose ammonium chloride as his standard, 
because its normal solution had the smallest density of any of the 
salts he investigated. 

The moduli for the principal series of salts are given below : — 



C! 


0000 


Br 


0-0370 


I 


0-0733 


NO, 


0-0160 


iso; 


0-0200 



If these moduli are added to the density of normal ammonium 
chloride solution, viz. TO 153, the densities of the other normal salt 
solutions are obtained, the values holding good for 18°. Thus, if we 
wish to know the density of an equivalent normal solution of copper 
sulphate, we add to TO 153 the modulus of copper plus the moduduH 
of the sulphates, viz. 0-0413 + 0'0200, and obtain 1-0766 as the 
result, in good accordance with the experimental number. 

Not only is the law of moduli valid for normal solutions, but 
also for solutions of other (moderate) concentrations, the moduli being 
multiplied by the strength of the solution expressed in terms of a 
normal solution as unity, and then added to the density of the 
ammonium chloride solution of corresponding strength. We have the 
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foilowing valuca for the densities of various ammoaium chloridi 
BolutionB, which can be used as etandards : — 



Should we wish to know the density of ii thrice normal solution of 
calcium bromide, we add to 1*0438 three times the sum of 0'0283 and 
0-0370, viz. 0-1956, and obtain 1-2394, the value actually found by 
experiment being 12395. 

It is found that other properties of salt solutions besides the 
density are susceptible of similar treatment by the method of moduli, 
One salt solution is taken as standard, and from the value for it the 
values of the others may be obtained by adding the modulus for the 
acidic portion and the modulus for the basic portion of the salt under 
consideration. It will be observed that, strictly speaking, the optical 
rotations of dilute salt solutions are treated by means of moduli. If 
we take an inactive salt as standard, we can get the value of the 
rotation of any salt by adding together a modulus for the acidic and a 
modulus for the basic portion of the salt. Thus if we compare in the 
case of the camphorates dilute solutions of equivalent strengths, we 
find that their rotations are all practically the same, and equal to 
what we may term the modulus for the acidic portion of the salt, the 
moduli for the different inactive basic portions being all equal to zero. 

From what has been said above, it will appear already that the 
properties of a substance in general undergo an alteration when the 
substance is dissolved in a liquid. The question as to whether the 
process of solution is to be regarded as chemical or physical has been 
much discussed, and this alteration in the value of well-defined 
properties has led many chemists to the conclusion that solution must 
be classed amongst the chemical processes. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the dissolved substance and the solvent frequently react on 
each other so as to influence each other's properties, but at present we 
are without any satisfactory theory as to the origin or nature of this 
influence, and even without empirical regularities, except in a few 
special cases, to enable us to say in any given instance how the 
influence is most likely to become apparent. On the other hand, if 
we look upon dilute solutions with respect to volume, pressure, and 
temperature relations as afTocting the dissolved substance, we find 
we can neglect the influence of the solvent altogether, and still 
obtain simple taws of the most general applicability, as will be shown 
in the succeeding chapters. 

T. S. Patterson, " Influence of Solvents on the Rotation of Optically 
Active Compounds," JoTirtial of the Chemieai Sociay (1901), 79, 167, 477 ; 
(ia02), 81, 1097, nS4, 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OSMOTIC PRESSURE AND THE GAS LAWS FOR DILUTE SOLUTIONS 

We have eeen in the preceding chapter that in some respects there 
is considerable analogy between the state of a substance existing 
as gas and the state of a subatanca in dilute solution. In the present 
chapter it will be shown that the analogy is more than superficial, 
and that laws exist for substances in dilute solution which are quite 
comparable with the simple laws for gases. These gas laws (cp. Chap. 
IV.) connect together the volume, pressure, and temperature of the 
gaseous substances to which they apply, so that we have first to 
consider what we are to understiind by the volume, pressure, and 
temperature of a substance in solution. The temperatiire of a substAnca 
in solution is evidently the temperature of the solution itself. The 
volume of a gas we take to be the volume in which the substance 
gas is uniformly distributed. Now the volume in which a disaolred 
substance is uniformly distributed is the volume of the solution, so that 
this volume corresponds to gaseous volume. There still remains to find 
for solutions the analogue of gaseous pressure. In the case of gases, 
the pressure we consider is that on the walls of the containing vessel, 
and may be measured directly. With substances in solution it is 
different : here the pressure on the walls of the containiug vessel 
is not the pressure of the dissolved substance, but is the gravitational 
pressure of solvent and solute combined. If we could exactly 
counteract the force of gravitation, there would be no pressure of 
the liquid on the walls of the vessel at all. There is therefore for 
substances in dilute solution no obvious magnitude corresponding to 
gaseous pressure ; and yet, until this magnitude was discovered, no 
progress was made in the theory of dilute solutions. 

An experiment with gases will serve to show in what directioa 
the analogue of gaseous pressure might be sought. In the case of the 
liquid solution we have two substances, and we wish to estimate the 
pressure of one of them. Can we in the case of a mixture of two 
gases find a method for measuring directly not only the total presBiirft 
of the two gases, but the partial pressure contributed by one of them t 
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There is a theoretical method by means of which we can do thie, and 
experiments have been made which go far to confirm the theory. 
Suppose that of two gases, A and B, one of them, B, can pass through 
a certain diaphragm, whilst A cannot. Let the gas A be enclosed 
in a vessel made of the material through which A cannot pass, and 
let the vessel be connected with a manometer which will measure the 
pressure of the gas within it. Suppose that the original pressure 
of A within the vessel is half an atmosphere, and let the vessel and 
its contents be immersed in the gas B, whose preesiire is maintained 
steadily at one atmosphere. The gas B by supposition can pass freely 
through the material of which the vessel enclosing A is constructed, 
&nd it will do so until its pressure inside the vessel is equal to its 
pressure outside the vessel, viz. one atmosphere. For, if there is to 
be equilibrium between the gas inside the vessel and the same gas 
outside the vessel, there must be no difference of pressure of B 
throughout the whole space which it occupies, for the gas A exerts 
no appreciable influence on B. Inside the vessel there is now a 
total pressure of one and a half atmospheres, one atmosphere being 
the partial pressure of B, and half an atmosphere being the partial 
pressure of A, which has remained constant at its original value, 
owing to the impermeability of the vessel to this gas. Outside the 
vessel we still have the pressure of one atmosphere, so that the 
interna] pressure registered when equilibrium occurs is half an atmo- 
sphere greater than the pressure outside the vessel. The excess of 
pressure inside is evidently due to the gas A which cannot pass through 
the diaphragm, so that, by taking the difference in pressure on the two 
sides of the diaphragm, we obtain the partial pressure of the substance 
to which the diaphragm is impermeable. It is not an easy matter to get 
a diaphragm which is quite permeable to one gas, and quite imper- 
meable to another ; but palladium at a moderately high temperature 
fulfils the conditions fairly well. Palladium has the property of 
absorbing hydrogen at ordinary temperatures, and parting with the 
absorbed gas again when heated in a vacuum to temperatures above 
100°. It exhibits this behaviour with regard to no other gas, so that 
at temperatures of about 200° it forms a diaphragm permeable to 
hydrogen, but impermeable to gases such as nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 
or carbon dioxide. Experiments have been made with one of these 
gases inside a palladium tube, and an atmosphere of hydrogen at 
known pressure outside the tube. Theoretically, one would expect 
the internal pressure to increase by an amount equal to the external 
pressure of hydrogen. This was found to be nearly but not quite the 
case, the actual increase amounting in different experiments to from 90 
to 97 per cent of the theoretical increase. Still the result is close 
enough to show that this method of measuring the pressure due to one 
substance in a mixture might be applied in other cases with success. 
Let us now deal with a liquid solution, say a solution of cane 
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sugar in water. If we could procure a semipermeable diaphrsglB 
of the proper kind, i.e. one which would be permeable to water and 
impermeable to sugar, we might be in a position to ascertain 
pressure in the solution due to the presence of the sugar, and find 
how it varied with the concentration of the solution, the tempera- 
ture, etc. 

The botanist FfefTei', white working at the osmotic pheno- 
mena in vegetable cells, pre[>ared various membranes wbich proved 
to be perfectly permeable to water, and impermeable to some sub- 
stances dlBBoIved by the water. Such membranes had been pro- 
vioualy discovered by Moritz Traube, who, however, did not give them 
such a form as to permit of accurate work being done with them. 
They are essentially precipitation membranes, and their formation can 
be easily studied on a small scale. If a solution of copper acetate ia 
added to a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, a chocolate-brown 
precipitate of copper ferrocyanide is produced ; and if the two solu- 
tions are brought together very carefully, mechanical mixing being 
avoided, the precipitate assumes the form of a fine film or membrana 
separating the two, and impermeable to both the dissolved substances. 
The experiment may be carried out in the following fashion, which 
was proposed by Traube. A piece of narrow glass tubing about 5 
inches in length is left open at one end, and closed at the other by 
means of a piece of rubber tubing provided with a clip. Into tliia 
tube a few drops of a 2-8 per cent solution of copper acetate are 
sucked up, by compressing the rubber beneath the clip with the 
fingers and then releasing it. The tube is now lowered into a test- 
tube containing a few cubic centimetres of a 2-i per cent solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide. If the liquid in the inner tube forms a plane 
surface at its mouth, which can be secured by a slight movement of 
the rubber tubing, the copper ferrocyanide is deposited as a 6ne 
transparent film which closes the opening of the tube. That ditFusion 
of the dissolved salts is prevented by this membrane is e\'ident from 
the fact that the membrane remains transparent and of exceselve 
tenuity for a very considerable period, showing that the copper and 
potassium salts no longer come into contact. A substance such as 
barium chloride, which is easily recognisable in small quantities, may 
be added to one of the membrane -forming solutions, beat to that which 
is to be placed in the inner tube, and it will be found that even when 
gravitation would aid the mixing, none of the barium chloride passes 
through the septum. 

Whilst these experiments show the possibility of existence of 
membranes permeable to a liquid solvent and not to certain substances 
which might be dissolved in it, they are of no use for an investi- 
gation into the pressure exercised by dissolved substances, for the 
films are so delicate as to be ruptured by very slight pressure or 
mechanical disturbance. Pfetfer solved the problem by dejrasiting such 
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tilma in the pares of ungUzed veBsela of fine earthenware, aucb as those 
employed in experiments on the dilTusion of gases. This he did by 
placing one of the membrane-forming solutions in the inside of the 
porous pot and the other solution outBide. The two Bolutions 
gradually penetrating the wall from opposite directions, at lust meet 
in the interior of the wall, and there deposit a semipermeable film 
across the pores in which they meet. The film, although as delicate 
in this as in the former case, is now capable of withstanding a much 
higher pressure, on account of the support which the material of the 
porous cell affords it. If the film is to be exposed to high pressures, 
great precautions have to be taken in its preparation, so as to avoid 
all possibility of rupture of the membrane ; but if it is merely desired 
to show the phenomena qualitatively, it may be done simply as follows. 

The most convenient form of porous vessel to use is that of a bulb 
provided with a neck into which a rubber stopper may be inserted. 
These bulbs are used in gas diffusion experiments, and need no further 
preparation than washing and soaking for a day in running water. 
The nock of the bulb ia dried and coated inside and outside with 
melted paraffin wax, which is allowed to solidify. A solution of 
copper sulphate (2'5 grams per litre) is introduced into the bulb 
up to a level above the bottom of the paraffin coating, and the bulb 
is then placed in a beaker, into which is poured a solution of 
potassium ferrocyantde (3'1 grams per litre) until the bulb is 
immersed up to the neck. After standing for some hours the bulb 
is taken out of the solution, emptied, and rinsed with water. If now 
the bulb is filled with a strong solution of sugar, and placed in pure 
water, the water will pass into the interior through the semipermeable 
membrane. This is best seen by inserting into the neck a well- 
fitting stopper through which passes a length of narrow glass tubing 
open at both ends. As the water passes into the interior of the bulb, 
the solution rises in the narrow glass tube, and the pressure on the 
inner surface of the semipermeable diaphragm increases. Owing to 
the resistance the water experiences in passing through the fine ptores 
of the bulb the process is a slow one, but in the course of an hour a 
rise of several inches may be noted, and in twenty-four hours the 
solution may have risen from six to ten feet in the lube. As a rule, 
the membrane prepared in this way without any special precautions 
being taken, breaks down when the pressure much exceeds ten feet of 
water, and the level of the liquid no longer rises. 

With a perfect membrane capable of resisting high pressures it 
becomes a question when the increase of pressure within the bulb will 
come to an end, Pfeffer devoted his attention to this question, and 
attained the following results. For a given solution the pressure rises 
slowly until a certain maximum value is reached, after which the 
pressure remains constant. This maximum pressure, called by 
Pfeffer the osmotic pressure, varies with the nature of the dissolved 
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lubBtance. The folloviag table codUidb the 

centimetres of mercury observed for one per cent cokUMMis ot ike 

andernoted subetancea : — 

Csoe siigir 47'1 

Dextrine It** 

PotuBium DitnU 178 

Potassium lulpbatc IM 

Gum 7"t 

The pressure was found to be dependent on the strei^tb of tKe 
aolution, being very nearly proportional to tbe concentnition ot the 
solution, as may be seen from tbe following table for cftne ragar, 
concentrations being given in percentages, and pressures in ceatimstTM 

of mercury : — 



PtMnnpe. 

5a -5 


Rltk 
63! 


101-6 


SO- 


151 'S 


BS- 


20S-2 


52' 


307-6 


61-3 


■atios a 


e less constant : — 



For potassium nitrate the ratios 



As the concentration increases, the ratio of pressure to concentration 
here diminishes, but FfelTer showed that this was really due to the 
membrane not being perfectly impermeable to potassium nitrate, a 
email quantity of the salt escaping, especially at the higher pressures, 
so that the proper maximum was never reached. 

Temperature also influences the maximum pressure, as the follow- 
ing results with a one per cent sugar solution serve to show : — 

Tiinip«i»iiire, Pnonn. 

6-8' 50-5 



There ii obviously here a regular increase of pressure with rise of 
temperature. 

All these experiments were made by Pfeffer in 1877, but it was 
not until 1887 that van 't Hoff published a complete theory of dilute 
Bolutions which takes them as its experimental basis. The sami- 
permeable membrane furnishes us with a means of directly measuring 
a pressure due to the presence of the dissolved substance, so that we 
may take it as the analogue in dilute solutions of gtkseous pressure in 
gases. It should be noted that this pressure does not necessarily 
depend for its existence on the presence of a semipermeable diaphragm, 
but is only rendered evident and measurable by ita means. 
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We are now in poBaession of a)l the magnitudeB necesBary to 
enable uh to investigate the pressure, volume, and temperature 
relations of gubstancea in dilute Bolutions, and to compare the 
numerical results of the investigation with the corresponding reUtiona 
for gasee. The pressure we consider is the OBmotic pressure ; the 
temperature is the temperature of the solution ; and the volume ia the 
volume occupied by the solution. 

Pfeffer'a results show, in the first place, that the osmotic pressure 
at constant temperature is proixirtional to the concentration of the 
solution, i.e. to the amount of substance in a given volume. In other 
words, the osmotic pressure of a given quantity of substance is 
inversely proportional to the volume of the solution which contains 
it. Here, then, ia a law in perfect analogy to Boyle's law for gases : 
the volume varies inversely as the pressure. 

Let ua now consider the effect of temperature on the osmotic 
pressure, the volume of the solution remaining constant. As we have 
eeen, the osmotic pressure increases with the temperature just as 
ga« pressure does. To determine the exact amount of the ' 
Pfeffer made special experiments, with the following results :- 



Cask Suhar 




287-2 
SOS 


51-0 
M-4 (54-2) 


288-S 
808-0 


C2-1 

5a -7 (56-8) 


SocirM Tartrate 




TomiK-trntnre Aba. 
309-9 


143 -2 

166-4 (164-9) 



87-8 310-3 98-3 (9S-4) 

From these figures it ie evident that there is a close proportionality 
between the absolute temperature of a given solution and its osmotic 
pressure. In each pair of experiments the osmotic pressure at the 
higher temperature has been calculated from the experimental value 
of the osmotic pressure at the lower temperature, on the assumption 
that the osmotic pressure is proportional to the absolute temperature, 
and the calculated value has been placed within brackets alongside 
the pressure actually meaaured. The difference between the observed 
and calculated values is not greater than the error of experiment. 
Here, then, we have another law exactly comparable to the law for 
gaseous substances : If the volume is kept the same, the pressure is 
proportional to the absolute temperature (cp, p. 26, Law 3), 

Combining these two laws for dilute solutions, we may now say 
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that the product of the osmotic pressure &iid the volume is proportional 
to the absolute temperature, i.«. we may write the equation 

for eubstances in dilute solution aa well as for ga«es, and it 01117 
remains now to find bow the constant H is related to the correspoDding 
constant for substances in the gaseous state. On p. SS we calculated 
the value of this constant for a gram molecule of a got, and tre ahall 
now proceed to evaluate it from Pfeffer'a data for a gram molecule of 
sugar dissolved in water. 

For a one per cent solution of cane sugar at 0° Pfeffer observed that 
theoBmoticpre8Surewas49'3centimetres of mercury. This corresponds 
to a pressure of 493 *■ 1359 gram centimetres (cp. p. 3). The gram- 
molecular weight of cane sugar is 342, and consequently the volume of 
a one per cent solution containing the gram-molecular weight is nearlv 
34,200 cubic centimetres. The absolute temperature of the solution is 
273, 80 that we have for the constant — 



273 

a value practically identical with the value obtained for the gsa 
constant, which in the same units we found to be 84,700. 

For concentrated sugar solutions Morse and Franer have found 
that the correct value of the gas constant is not given when the volume 
used in the calculation is the volume of the sugar solution itself. If, 
however, the volume of the water contained in the solution is sub- 
stituted for the whole volume of the solution, the calculated constant 
approximates closely to the value of the gas constant. 

So far, then, as pressure, temperature, and volume relations are 
concerned, the analogy between gases and substAuces in dilute solution 
is complete. The identity of the constant in the two cases shows that 
the osmotic pressure of a dissolved substance is numerically equal to 
the gaseous pressure which the substance would exert were it contained 
OS a gas in the same volume as is occupied by the solution. In fact, 
if we imagine that the solvent is suddenly annihilated, wo should have 
the osmotic pressure on the semipermeable membrane replaced by a 
gaseous pressure of equal magnitude. This similarity between gaseous 
and dissolved substances is of the utmost importance, for it enables 
us to transfer to dissolved substances conclusions arrived at from the 
consideration of the temperature, volume, and pressure relations of 
gases. For example, it at once enables us to determine the molecular 
weights of dissolved substances from simultaneous measurements of 
the temperature, volume, and osmotic pressure of the solution, just 
as the molecular weights of gases and vapours are determined from 
similar magnitudes. The accurate measurement of osmotic pressure is 
an experimental task of the utmost difficulty, and has been attempted 
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by only one or two investigators, so that molecular weights can hardly 
be determined directly in this way. There are, however, other 
magnitudes, susceptible of easy and exact measuremect, which are 
known to be proportional to the osmotic pressure, and these are now 
made use of for molecular- weight determinations, as will be shown in 
a subsequent chapter. 

In osmotic pressure we can recognise the cause of diffusion of 
substances in solution. Just as in gases we have movement from 
regions of higher to regions of lower pressure, so in solutions we have 
movement from regions of higher osmotic pressure to regions of lower 
osmotic pressure. Osmotic pressure, then, we take to bo the driving 
force in aohitiona, and if wo calculate its vahie, we find it to be very 
considerable. Thus the osmotic pressure of a normal solution is over 
22 atmospheres (cp. p. 157), or 330 lbs, per square inch. In spite of 
this high driving power, the process of diffusion in solution is, as wa 
have seen, a very slow one. Nernst has calculated thai the force 
necessary to drive a gram of dissolved urea through water at the 
rate of 1 cm. per second is equal to a weight of forty thousand tons. 
The resistance, then, which the water offers to the movement of the 
dissolved substance is enormous. This we must take to be due to the 
amallness of the dissolved particles, A substance in the state of fine 
dust may take many days to settle, even in a perfectly still atmosphere, 
while the same weight of substance in the compact state would fall to 
the ground in as many seconds. The driving force in the two cases is 
the same, namely, the gravitational attraction of the earth for the given 
substance, but the resistance which the air ofiera to the small particles 
is incomparably greater than that offered to the compact mass. 

Osmotic pressure in a solution may be regarded as always present, 
whether a semipermeable membrane renders it visible or not. The 
osmotic pressure in the ordinary reagent bottles of the laboratory is 
of the dimensions of 50 atmospheres. This pressure is of course not 
borne by the walls of the bottle, nor is it apparent at the free surface 
of the liquid. Where the liquid comes in contact with the enclosing 
vessel, there we find u liquid surface, and a consideration of the 
magnitude of the forces at work in the phenomena of surface tension 
leads us to believe that the pressure at right angles to the free surface 
of a liquid, and directed towards the interior of the liquid, is measur- 
able in hundreds and even thousands of atmospheres. Osmotic pres- 
sures, then, large as they are in ordinary solutions, are small compared 
to the surface pressures in liquids, and their existence is consequently 
not evident at the free surface of liquids. It is only when these sur- 
face pressures are got rid of that we can measure osmotic pressures 
directly. The liquid solvent can easily penetrate the semipermeable 
membrane, so at the semipermeable membrane there is not in the 
ordinary sense a liquid surface, and consequently there is no surface 
pressure of the ordinary type. This continuity of the liquid through the 
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eemipermeable partition gives its, therefore, the opportunity of deter- 
mining differences of internal pressure in the solution and the solvent. 
Various hypotheses have been put forward to explain the nature 
of osmotic pressure, but none of them can be accounted satisfactory. 
They are based upon more or less probable Buppositioiis as to the 
nature of the movement of the dissolved molecules, the degree of 
attraction between them and the particles of the solvent, the capillary 
phenomena in the " pores " of the semipermeable partition, and the like. 
Our ignorance of such matters is, however, so great that no profitable 
concIueioDB have hitherto been arrived at. 

One thing may be said about osmotic pressure which is independent 
of any supposition as to its nature, and has indeed been already indicated 
in what has preceded. The osmotic pressure of any solution is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the semipermeable membrane. Pfeffer 
tested several mem- 

_ 3 branea besides mem- 

branea of copper 
ferrocyanide. For ex- 
Soluenf ample, membranes of 
Prussian blue or of 
tannate of gelatine can 

be deposited in a por- 

ouB cell in the manner 
described for copper 
ferrocyanide, and have a similar action with regard to water and 
substAoces held by it in solution. Pfeffer found that in general the 
osmotic pressure of any one solution varied with the nature of the 
membrane he employed, but this was in reality due to the membranes 
not being perfectly impermeable to the dissolved substance, so that the 
maximum pressures recorded did not correspond to the actual osmotic 
pressure, but fell short of it In a degree dependent on the extent to 
which the membrane leaked, A theoretical proof may be given that the 
nature of the membrane does not influence the value of the osmotic 
pressure provided that it is perfectly impermeable to the dissolved 
substance and permeable to the solvent. Suppose two membranes to 
exist, one of which. A, generates with a given solution and solvent a 
higher osmotic pressure than the other membrane B. If the pressure is 
the vessel containing the solution is less than the osmotic pressure, 
liquid will flow through the membrane from solvent to solution ; if it is 
greater than the osmotic pressure, liquid will flow from the solution to 
the solvent. Let the solution, solvent, and diaphragms be combined into 
one working system, as In the figure. If the solution is originally at 
a greater pressure than corresponds to the value of the osmotic pressure 
generated by B, solvent will flow out through the diaphragm, and the 
pressure inside will diminish and tend to reach this value. But a< 
soon as the pressure diminishes to a value less than the osmotic 
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presBure generated by A, solvent will flow through A into the cell, The 
pressure inside will still bo too great for B, and solvent will therefore 
coatinue to flow out. There will thus be a continuous flow of solvent 
through the cell from left to right, and as the conditions are not 
changed by this transference, the flow might go on indefinitely and 
the current be made use of to perform work, i.e. in this way we could 
obtain a perpetual motion (cp. Chap. XXX.). Since this is impoS' 
sible, our assumption that the osmotic pressures generated by the 
two diaphragms are different must be incorrect, and we are forced to 
conclude that the osmotic pressure of a solution is independent of the 
diaphragm used in measuring it, provided that the diaphragm ia 
completely impermeable to the dissolved substance. 

Although the direct measurement of osmotic pressure is surrounded 
by so many difficulties, it ia often possible to tell whether a solution 
has an osmotic pressure greater than, equal to, or less than another 
solution of the same or a different substance. This may be done either 
with the aid of a precipitation membrane such as Traube employed, or 
by means of a natural semipermeable membrane. When a precipita- 
tion membrane is formed at the end of a tube as described above, the 
two solutions which form the precipitate have in general different 
osmotic pressures. But the solvent water moves through the 
membrane from the solution with less to the solution with greater 
osmotic pressiu-e. If the solution outside the cell has the greater 
concentration it gains water, becomes more dilute in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the membrane, and rises in the external liquid owing 
to its leaser specific gravity. This is easily rendered visible by means 
of a Topler apparatus, which detects very smalt differences in the 
refractive power of liquids. If the external solution has a smaller 
osmotic pressure than the internal sohition, water will be transferred 
inwards through the membrane, and the external solution will become 
more concentrated iu the neighbourhood of the membrane, the change 
betraying itself by differences in density and refractive power as before. 
If, finally, the two solutions have equal osmotic pressures, no trans- 
ference of water takes place, and there is consequently no change in 
the density or refraction of the solutions. AVe have here, then, a 
method for determining when two membrane-forming solutions are 
isosmotic, or isotonic, a term sometimes applied to solutions having 
the same osmotic pressure. 

A method making use of natural semipermeable membranes is the 
following. It is known that the protoplasm of vegetable cells has 
a sort of skin which serves to a certain extent as a semipermeable 
membrane, for it keeps dissolved substances in the cell sap from passing 
outwards, while it admits of the free passage of water. If the proto- 
plasm of the cell then is brought into contact with pure water or a 
solution of smaller osmotic pressure than the cell contents, water will 
pass through the skin inwards to the protoplasm. If, on the other 
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h&nd, the cell content has s. amaller osmotic pressure than the eolation 
with nbicb the protoplasm ia brought into contact, water will pass 
outwards through the skin. Should the external solution finally have 

the same osmotic pressure as the solution within the protoplasmic 
skin, there will be no transference of water bet«-een the cell and the 
external solution. In the case of some cells, the passage of water to 
or from the protoplasm is easily visible on account of the apparent 
increase or diminution of the volume. Thus when a suitable vegetable 
cell is brought into contact with a solution of higher osmotic pressure 
than that of the solution within the protoplasm, the granular or 
coloured cell contents are seen to shrink away from the cell wall 
owing to the loss of water and contraction in volume which they 
experience. By diluting the external solution, it is easy to find a con- 
centration which just ceases to produce this contraction ; then the cell 
contents are isotonic with this solution. In the same way, a solution 
of another substance may be found which is isotonic with the same celt. 
These two solutions are then isotonic with each other. This last state- 
ment is proved by experiments which show that two solutions which 
have been found to be isotonic with respect to one kind of cell are 
also isotonic with regard to other kinds of cell. In this again we have 
an indication that the nature of the membrane has no influence on the 
osmotic pressure, if only it is impermeable to the dissolved substance. 
In what follows it will practically always be assumed that the 
osmotic pressure of a solution is strictly proportional to its concentr&- 
tion. This is by no means always an exact relation, and realty holds 
good only for somewhat dilute solutions. The reason is of course not 
far to seek. As has been already stated above, some of the ordinary 
laboratory solutions have osmotic pressures of nearly 100 atmospheres. 
Now, concentration of a solntiou corresponds to absolute density in the 
ease of a gas. Boyle's law for gases states that the pressure of a gas 
is proportional to its absolute density, or inversely proportional to its 
volume, which is the same thing. But this by no means necessarily 
holds good for pressures as high as 100 atmospheres. We cannot 
expect, then, that the corresponding law for solutions — that the osmotic 
pressure is proportional to the concentration — will be exactly true at 
similar high osmotic pressures. In general, we can expect no exact 
proportionality between osmotic pressure and concentration at strengths 
above normal, and we very often find that much more dilute solu- 
tions have to be considered in order to get the simple laws to apply 
in strictuess, . _^ 

An account of the pn^pamtion of osmotic cells for exact measuiements 
will be fuund in the following papers : — 

H. N. Morse and J. C. W. Frazer, Arn^can Chemical Jovmal, 1902, 28, 
p. 1 ; 1906, 34, 1. 

EiHL OF Bkbkeley and E. O. J, Hartley, Philosophical IVuii wet tun*, 
1906, 206 A, 461. 





CHAPTER XVII 



DEDUCTIONS FROM THE GAS LAWS FOR DILUTE SOLUTIONS 



In discussing the evaporation and solidification of solutions in 
Chapters VIII. and IX., we have met with empirical laws which find 
a theoretical basis in the conception of osmotic pressure. Such are 
the law that the vapour pressure of a solution is less than the vapour 
pressure of the pure solvent by an amount proportional to the strength 
of the solution (p. 82) ; that the boiling point of a solution is higher 
than the boiling point of the solvent by 
an amount proportional to the strength 
of the solution ; and that the freezing 
point of a solution is tower than the freez- 
iag point of the solvent by an amount 
praportioaal to the strength of the solu- 
tion. 

The more strict thermodynamical 
deduction of these relations from the gas 
laws for dilute solutions is given in Chapter 
XXX., but in this chapter we can show, 
at least approximately, the relations of 
the various magnitudes. In the first place, 
we shall consider the connection between 
osmotic pressure and the relative lowering 
of the vapour pressure. 

In the figure (Fig. 29) B represents a 
porous bulb with a semi-permeable mem- 
brane deposited within the wall (p. 167). 
It is filled with a known solution and 

immersed in the pure solvent. The solvent will enter the bulb until 
the solution in the tube rises to a height where the difference of 
level of the liquids inside and outside the bulb causes a pressure 
equal to the osmotic pressure of the solution. Let this equilibrium 
be reached in an atmosphere which consists only of the vapour of the 
solvent, and let the difference in level be represented by h. The 
175 
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temperature throughout is supposed to remain at the constant value 

T on the absolute scale. 

Id the first place, we note that the presBure of vapour at the level f 
of the surface of the solution must be the same inside and outside the 
tuba If it were not, being, let us assume, greater inside than outside, 
vapour would pass from the region of higher to the region of lower 
pressure. This would lower the pressure of vapour immediately over 
the aurface of the solution, and some of the solvent would therefore 
evaporate in order that the pressure should regain its former value, 
which is the value in equilibrium with the solution. The original 
value outside the tube is the viilue corresponding to the vapour 
pressure of the pure solvent, so that the accession of vapour from the 
inner tube would increase the pressure of vapour above its equilibriuni 
value, and consequently some of the vapour would condense at the 
surface of the pure solvent. The process would be then, in short, that 
some of the liquid inside the tube would distil over and condense to 
liquid outside the tube. This would evidently increase the concentra- 
tion of the solution within the bulb, and so we should no longer have 
osmotic equilibrium between the solution and the solvent. To restore 
the osmotic equilibrium, some of the solvent would pass inwards 
through the membrane and dilute the solution to its original concen- 
tration. The liquid in the tube would then regain its original height 
and vapour pressure, and the whole process of disttitation would 
recommence. On the assumption, then, that the pressure of vapour 
at I is greater inside the pressure tube than outside at the same level, 
we have a continuous circulation of solvent from the solution to the 
solvent as vapour, and from the solvent to the solution oa liquid 
through the semipermeable membrane. The current thus generated 
could theoretically bo used to perform work, and we should there- 
fore have a form of the perpetual motion, which is impossible. 
Similarly, if the pressure at the level I is supposed to be greater 
outside the tube thau inside, we should have a continuous circulation 
of solvent in the opposite direction. The conclusion which we must 
adopt, then, is that the pressure within and without the tube at the same 
level I is the same. If now / is the vapour pressure of the solvent at 
the given temperature, and/' that of the solution, the difference/-/' 
is evidently the difference of pressure between the levels at the two 
liquid surfaces, i.e. at the top and bottom of the height A. This 
difference in pressure is due to the weight of the column of vapour 
between the two levels on a surface of one square centimetre, and is 
equal to the product of the height and absolute density of the column 
of vapour, i.e. to M, if d is the density ejcpressed in grams per cubic 
centimetre. 

Let us now consider il gram -molecular weight of this vapour. For 
it we have 
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where li is tho ordinary gae conatant. But the density d Is the 
weight divided by the volume, i.e. d = M/v, where M is the molecular 
weight of the solvent in the gaseous state. The pressure of the 
gaseous solvent is/, so that we obtain v = RTjf, and 

RT 
We havefeeen above that f -f = hdt or, substituting the value of 



f RT 

Now f -f is the lowering of the vapour pressure of the solvent, and 

/-/ 
—7— is therefore the proportional or relative lowering, with which 

we are alone concerned. We have thus obtained an expression for 
the relative lowering of the vapour pressure in terms of the " osmotic 
height " h, and constants for the gaseous solvent. It is now an easy 
matter to express k in terms of the osmotic pressure of the solution, 
and another constant for the solvent. 

The osmotic pressure, i.e. the excess of pressure inside the cell 
over that outside, is equal to the height of the column h into the 
absolute density of the liquid. This we may denote by s, which is 
the absolute density of the pure solvent, for if the solution considered 
ia very dilute, its density will not greatly differ from the density of 
the solvent. We have, then, if p represents the osmotic pressure, 

p=hi,OT h = -. Substituting this value of h in the previous equation, 
we obtain 

/-/ J«" 

Here the relative lowering is expressed in terms of the osmotic 
pressure of the solution and magnitudes referring to the solvent, which 
for constant temperature are constant. It ap|)ears, then, that the 
relative lowering of the vapour pressure of a liquid by the solution 
in it of some foreign substance is at any one temperature proportional 
to the osmotic pressure of the solution and independent of the nature 
of the dissolved substance. 

By making use of the gas laws for solutions we can eliminate 
temperature from the above expression, and put it in a simpler form. 
If we express the concentration of the solution in the form that 
n gram molecules of the solute are contained in ^grams of the solvent, 
then we have for n gram molecules the equation 
'pv = nIiT. 



(1) 
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Now the volume in which theee n gram molecules are contained HI 
equal to iV, the weight of solvent, divided by *, the density of t 
solvent, i.e. p= jyjs, so that 

laRT 



Substituting this value in the former equation, we obtain 
f^f_iuRT M 

I ~ w 'tit 

The relative lowering is now expreased in terms of the concenii-ation 
of the solution and the molecular weight of the solvent in the gaseoiu 
state, which is constant. The temperature has, according to thu 
result, no influence on the value of the relative lowering — a coQclusioD 
which IB in accordance with the experimoDtal data. For a given 
weight of any one solvent, the relative lowering is proportional to ths 
number of molecules of dissolved substance in solution. ConsequaaUy, 
if we find that for certain quantities of different substances, dissolved 
in the same weight of the same solvent, the relative lowering of the 
vapour pressure of the solvent is the same, we conclude that these 
quantities contain the same number of dissolved molecules, and thus 
we obtain a method for determining the molecular weights of substanoes 
in solution. The molecular weight of a dissolved substance might also 
be calculated in terms of the relative lowering of the vapour pressure 
by finding the numerical value of p frora equation (1), and introducing 
the osmotic pressure thus obtained into the gas equation. 

For a given amount of the same substance dissolved in the 
weight of different solvents, we find from equation (2) that tha 
relative lowering is proportional to the molecular weight of the solvettfe' 
in the gaseous state, provided that the molecular weight of the dis- 
solved substance remains the same in the different solvents. 

The expression for the relative lowering receives a still simpler 
form if, instead of the actual weight of the solvent, we introduc* 
the number of gram molecules of the solvent. The weight of Bolvenfe 
may be expressed as the product of the number of molecules into the 
gram-molecular weight of the substance in the gaseous state, i.e. 
MN, if N represents the number of gram molecules of the solvent 



gas. 



We have therefore 



UN 
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M, 



The relative lowering is here given as the ratio of the number of 
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dissolved molocules to the number of molecules which the ( 
would produce if it were col verted into vapour. 

It must be emphasised that the number of molecules N in the 
above equation does not denote the number of liquid molecules 
in the solvent, but only the number of gasfous molecules derivable 
from the liquid. This caution is necessary, because it has frequently 
been supposed that the equation enables ua to determine the molecular 
weight of the liqaid solvent, which is not the case. As we shall see, 
methods exist for determining the molecular weights of liquids, but 
this is not one of them. 

In deriving the above equations, we have assumed that the 
specific gravities of the solutions considered are the same as the 
specific gravities of the respective solvents. This assumption only 
holds good for very dilute solutions, but it gives serviceable approxi- 
mations in practical work, as the following numerical examples will 

A solution of 2'47 g. of ethyl benzoate in 100 g. of benzene showed 
a relative lowering of vapour pressure equal to 0-0123, i.e. if the 
vapour pressure of pure benzene is 1, the vapour pressure of the solu- 
tion is ] ~ 001 23. The temperature at which the determination was 
made was 80° C, and at this temperature the density of benzene is 
0'812. The molecular weight of gaseous benzene is 78. If we sub- 
stitute these values in equation (1), we obtain 



00123 = » 



78 



112 X 84,700 k (273 + 



whence p = 3830 g. per square centimetre, or over 3'7 atmospheres. 

If we wish to calculate the molecular weight of ethyl benzoate 
from these data by means of equation (2), we get by substitution 

00123 = 478, 

whence n = 0'0158, t.«. in 247 g. of benzoate of ethyl there are 0-0158 
gram molecules. There is therefore one gram molecule of dissolved 
ethyl benzoate in 2'47/O'0158= 156 g., or 156 is the molecular weight 
of ethyl benzoate when it is dissolved in benzene. It must be re- 
membered that this number is only approximate, but still it ia 
sufficient to show that the molecular weight of the dissolved sub- 
stance is practically that of the gaseous substance, which is 150. 
Equ&tion (3) leads to the same result, for in order to get the number 
of molecules N we have to divide the number of grams taken, viz. 
100, by the molecular weight, viz. 78. 

The determination of the lowering of vapour pressure is somewhat 
too difficult and tedious to be of much use in fixing the molecular 
ireigbts of dissolved substances, and it is therefore preferable to 
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ascertain in ita stead the elevation of the boiling point, which 

is for dilute solutions nearly proportional to it, and eusceptible of easy 
and rapid determination. Ab a solution of a non-ToUtile substance A 
a given temperature has a 
lower vapour pressure than 
the pure solvent, it is evi- 
dent that in order that the 
solution and solvent may 
have the same vajraur pres- 
sure, e.g. equal to t' 
standard atmospheric prt 
sure, it is necessary to heat 
the solution to a higbi 
temperature than the sol- 
vent. The boiling point of 
the solution is therefon 
always higher than the boil- 
ing point of the solvent. 
A consideration of the accom- 
panying diagram (Fig, 30) 
will show that for small changes, the lowering of the vapour pressuM 
and the elevation of the boiling point are nearly proportional. 

In the figure the three curved lines represent the vapour pressura 
curves of a pure solvent and of two solutions of different concontratioiu. 
At the temperature t, the intercept aa, represents the actual lowering 
of the vapour pressure of the solution I, and the ratio aa^•.la the 
relative lowering. For the temperature T we have the correB[K>nding 
magnitudes aa, and an, ; Tu. Since for any one solution the relativs 
lowering is independent of the temperature, we have aa^:t<i = aa^ : Ta. 
Similarly for the second solution aa^ -.la — aa^: Ta, so that aa^ : aa^ = 
oo^ : ao^, or adj^ : o^d^ = ao, : o^i^. If the curves were straight lines, 
they would in virtue of these proportions meet in one point, but if wa 
only consider the very small lowerings observed in dilute solutions, 
their directions are bo nearly the same that they may in small intervals 
he treated as parallel straight lines. Consider the Hue ah^ parallel to 
the temperature axis. This is a line of constant vapour pressure, and 
cuts the curves at points corresponding to the temperature ij and Ig. 
The intercepts a'', and a&g represent the elevations of the boiling 
point, if the boiling point at the atmospheric pressure is (. Now 
if the curves were parallel straight lines we should have aa^iaOa^ 
ai, : oij, i.e. the elevation of the boiling point would be proportional 
to the lowering of the vapour pressure, and thus also to the osmotic 
pressure. 

Another easily determinable magnitude which is proportional to the 
osmotic pressure is the depression of the freezing point in dilute 
solutions. By means of a diagram similar to the above we cud show 
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that this depression is approximately proportional to the lowering of 
the vapour preasure, and thus indirectly establish the connection with 
osmotic pressure. In 
the figure (Fig. 31) aO 
representE the vapour- 
pressure curve of the 
liquid solvent, say water, 
and aO' that of the solid 
solvent, ice. The tem- 
perature (, where these 
two curves intersect, is <Z 
the freezing point of the 
pure solvent (cp. p. 1 02). 
The curves 1 and 2 re- 
present as before the 
vapour- pressure curves 
of two solutions. These 
cut the ice curve at two 
points, b^ and 6^, the cor- 
responding temperatures ',^ and f 2 representing the freezing points of the 
two solutions, i.e. the temperatures at which ice and the solutions are 
in equilibrium, and at which, therefore, they have the same vapour 
pressure. Now as before we may treat the curves 0, I, and 2 as three 
parallel straight lines if we only consider small intervals. We have 
then (jfflj : aa, = ab^ : al^ — H, : tt.^. But «, is the depression of the 
freezing point for the solution 1, and H^ the depression for the solu- 
tion 2. Consequently, we have the depressions of the freezing point 
proportional to the lowerings of the vapour pressure, ott, and aa^ 
The freezing-point depressions are thus proportional in dilute solutions 
to the osmotic pressures of the solutions, and can therefore be sub- 
stituted for the latter in ascertaining molecular weights. 
It has now been shown on approximat« assumptions that 




and 



Elevation of boiling point = c/'. 
Depression of freezing point = c'P, 



where P is the osmotic pressure, and e and c constants. These 
constants remain in each cose the same for a given solvent, and are 
valid for all dissolved substances. They correspond in their nature 
to the constant factor on the right-hand side of equation (1) in this 
chapter. They depend on the properties of the solvent, and their 
derivation from these properties will be shown in Chapter XXX. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



HBTHODS OF HOLBCULAR W210HT DBTKBIONATION 

1. Gaseous Sybdunas — Vapour Densiiy 

When we can obtain a substance in the gaseous state, the determinatioa 
of its molecular weight resolves tt«elf, as we have seen in Chapter 
II., into ascertaining what weight of the vapour in grams will occupy 
22'4 litres at 0' and 760 mm., or, if we deal with amaller quantitiea, 
what weight in milligrams will occupy 224 cc. In general, we cannot 
weigh these volumes of the vapour under the standard condition!. 
In the case of water, for example, it is impossible to get a pressura 
of 760 mm, of vapour at 0', the vapour pressure of water at that 
temperature being only a few millimetres of mercury. We i 
however, make the actual determination under any conditions 
please, and then reduce to the standard conditions by means of 
gas laws. 

The practical problem to be solved, then, in vapour -density 
determinations for the purpose of finding molecular weights 
measure the weight, volume, temperature, and pressure of a given 
amount of substance in the gaseous state. This may be done in 
various ways, as the following short description of the principal 
methods will show. 

Damas's Method. — In this method the weight of a known volums 
of gas or vapour is determined, a globe of known capacity being filled 
with the gas at atmospheric pressure and known temperature, sealed 
off, cooled, and weighed. The volume of the globe is ascertained by 
weighing it when empty and when filled with water. Its weight 
when filled with air minus the weight of air contained in it (which 
can be calculated from the volume and the known density of air) 
gives the weight of the empty globe. This, when subtracted from 
the weight of the globe filled with the gas under investigation, gives 
the weight of that gas which fills the given volume at the given 
pressure and temperature. The method, when applied to the vapours 
of Bubstances liquid at the ordinary temperature, usually 
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the following form: The bulb ie of 50 to 100 cc. capacity and 
b»s the shape shown in the figure (Fig. 33). Several grams of 
the liquid Bubstance are placed in 
the bulb, which is then immersed 
in a bath of constant temperature 
about 20° higher than the boiling 
point of the liquid. The liquid in 
the bulb boils and expels the air 
with which the bulb was originally 
filled. After the vapour ceases to i 
escape, the narrow neck of (~ 
bulb is sealed off near the e 
with a small blowpipe flame. There 
is then in the bulb a known vol- 
ume of vapour at a known tem- 
perature and pressure, so that all 

that has now to be done is to ascertain the weight of the vapour. 
This method is somewhat troublesome, and is 

|i usually applied to substances which are only vola- 

TraH/ tile with difficulty. 

Hl|l' Hof^ann's Method.^Here, instead of taking 

a known volume of vapour and measuring its weight, 

I we take a known weight of substance and measure 

II the volume which it occupies as vapour, and the 
■ I pressure which tbe va]X)ur exerts. The apparatus 

I employed for the purpose is shown in Fig. 33. It 
consists of an inner tube about a yard long and half 
an inch in bore, which is graduated in cubic centi- 
raetrea. This is filled with mercury, and inverted 

I I in a mercury trough so that at the top of the tube 
a Torricellian vacuum is formed. Outside this tube 
is a wider tube which acts as a vapour jacket, the 
vapour of a boiling liquid passing in through the 
narrow tube d, and issuing, together with the con- 
densed liquid, through the side tube just above the 
mercury. A weighed quantity of the liquid, the 
density of whose vapour is to be determined, is 
introduced into the inner tube in a bulb or very 
small stoppered bottle made for the purpose, and 
containing only about a tenth of a cubic centimetre. 
The inner tube is then heated by the vapour from a 
liquid boiling in a suitable vessel attached to d, 
the boiling being continued until the vapour issues 
freely from the lower tube and the level of the 

mercury in the inner tube no longer alters. The weighed quantity of 
substance has now been converted into vapour, and occupies the volume 
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above the mercury at the top of the graduated tube, at the boUiag 
point of the liquid used for heating, and under a pressure equal to thi 
atmoBpheric preBsure minus the height of the column of mercury ab. 

The external liquid used for heating the inner tube to a constant 
temperature is usually water. This evidently will vaporise any 
liquid wich a boiling point under 100', 
but in reality it can be used for liquids 
with much higher boiling points, for tbs 
vaporisation takes place in the inner tuba 
under reduced pressure. Thus a liquid 
such aa aniline, with a boiling point of 
180°, is easily vaporised in the Hofmann 
apparatus by boiling water, if the quAOtity 
taken is such that the vapour only occupies 
a small proportion of the total volume of 
the graduated tube. 

Variable Pressare Method. — In 
this method a known weight of substance 
is vaporised at known temperature 
constant volume, and the rise in pressure 
due to the conversiou of the substance 
into vapour is noted. The method has 
been proposed from time to lime by differ- 
ent investigators, but has only recently 
received the attention it deserves. The 
form of apparatus here described is that 
employed by Lumsden. 

ThevaporisingbulbA(Fig. 34),of about 
1 00 cc. capacity, is blown in one piece with 
the surrounding vapour jacket B, in which 
a liquid of suitable boiling point is kept 
in a state of ebullition. A side tube of 
narrow bore makes connection through a 
tbree-way tap with the manometer CE, the 
mercury of which is always adjusted to 
the mark £ before a reading is taken. 
The neck of the vaporising bulb has a 
""■ "■ diameter of 8 mm., and is furnished with 

a short side-tube for the insertion of a glass rod to support the small 
bottle containing the weighed substance. The neck is protected from 
undue heating by a shield of asbestos paper (not shown in the figure) 
which rests on the top of the vapour jacket. 

To perform an experiment the liquid in the jacket is boiled for 
fifteen minutes by means of a bunsen Hamc, which plays on the wire- 
gauze bottom of the asbestos box, in a hole in the top of which ths 
vapour jacket rests. The temperature is theu constant and the mercury 
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is adjusted to the mark E, all parta of the apparatus having free con- 
nection with the air through the three-way tap. The capaule con- 
taining the substance is next placed on the support at D, a rubber 
stopper inserted into the neck of the flask, and the tap turned so as to 
retain connection with the manometer but to shut off connection with 
the air. By turning the support the capsule is released and falls into 
the bulb, where vaporisation at once begins. While the substance is 
being vaporised the movable graduated limb of the manometer is 
gradually raised so as to keep the mercury in the other limb at the 
mark E. After a minute the pressure has become constant, the 
mercury is accurately adjusted to the mark, and the difTerence in level 
read off. This difference is due to the pressure of the vaporised 
substance. If we therefore know the volume of the apparatus, the 
boiling point of the liquid in the jacket, the weight of the substance, 
and the pressure due to it, we have all the data for calculating its 
molecular weight. It is true that the vapour is not distributed uni- 
formly through the bulb, but siuce no change in pressure would result 
if diffusion proceeded until uniforniityof composition had been attained, 
the increase in pressure immediately after vaporisation is the pressure 
which the vapour would exert if it uniformly filled the whole 
apparatus. 

A principle may be here adopted which is often available for 
simplifying molecular weight and other similar calculations. If in 
this case the temperature and volume are kept constant, i.e. if the 
same apparatus and the same liquid in the jacket are used, the 
molecular weights of two substances are proportional to the weights 
of them taken and inversely proportional to the pressures produced, i.e. 

or M, = -^^'^ ■ J = c ■ -* ■ 

' n Pi Pi 
If therefore we take a substance of known molecular weight M^ 
and determine the pressure p^ caused by the vaporisation of a weight 
w^ of it, we can then by means of the above formula find a " constant " c 
for the apparatus which includes both the volume and the temperature, 
neither of which need be known, if only both be kept at the former 
values when the measurements for the substance of unknown molecular 
weight M^ are made. This mode of working is especially convenient 
for high temperatures, where it is much easier to keep a temperature 
constant for a time than to determine exactly what the temperature is. 
It also eliminates volume corrections for expansion of the bulb by 
rise of tempei'ature and for the difference in temperature between 
the bulb proper and its connections. 

Victor Meyer's Method. — This method is akin to Hofmann's 
inasmuch as a weighed amount of liquid is vaporised, but it differs 
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by coDtiiiually lowering the reservoir. The vaporisation ia complete 
in about a minute, as a rule, and if after two or three minutes the 
level of water in the measuring tube does not change, the volume ia 
read off, the barometric pressure and the temperature on a thermo- 
meter near the measuring tube being noted at the same time. 

The diatribution of temperature throughout the whole apparatus 
is the same before and after the volatilisation of the substance, and 
therefore the volume of air collected is the same as the volume of 
vapour formed, after reduction to the temperature and pressure at 
which the collected air is measured. The temperature ia the 
temperature of the water, the preasure that of the atmosphere minus 
the vapour pressure of water ; tor the vapour pressure of the water 
over which the gas is collected and the pressure of the gas itself 
together make up the total pressure, which is equal to that registered 
by the barometer. 

In the simplest form of apparatus the gas is collected in a 
graduated tube over water contained in a shallow dish, the side tube 
being in this case long, of narrow bore, and bent to the appropriate 
form for delivery. 

It will bo seen that this method of vapour-density determination 
dooa not involve a knowledge of the temperature at which the 
vaporisation takes place, for since all gases are equally afi'ected by 
changes of temperature, the contraction in volume of the hot air on 
cooling is the same as the contraction which the vapour itself would 
experience. We thus, instead of measuring the volume at the 
temperature of vaporisation, measure tlie reduced volume at the 
atmospheric temperature. The liquid used for heating should have 
in general a boiling point at least as high as that of the experimental 
substance, and the ebullition of the heating liquid should be ao brisk as 
to make the vapour condense two-thirds of the way up the outer tube. 

The mode of calculation of a molecular weight from the observed 
data for the vapour derisity may be seen from the following example. 
The bulb contained 0-1008 g. of chloroform, boiling point 61°, and was 
dropped into a tube heaterl by the vapour from boiling water. The 
air collected measured 23'0 cc, the temperature being 16'5°, and the 
height of the barometer 707 mm. Now the vapour pressure of water 
at 16'5" is 14 mm., so that the actual pressure of the gas was 
707-H = 693 mm. We have only now to solve the following 
proportion: If 100-8 mg. of chloroform vapour occupies 2S'0cc. at IQ-d" 
and 693 mm., what number of milligrams will occupy 22'4 cc. at 0° 
and 760 mm. 1 — i.e. to evaluate the expression 

100-8 X 22-4 X (273 -i- 16'5) ■. 760 
220 X 273 » 693 

The result we obtain is 119, the actual molecular weight of chloroform 
as calculated from its formula being a little over 118. 
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the >aiiie liquid except for the space occupied by an air-bubble which 
Hrves u preuore indicator. The motion of this air-babble magnifies 
the change in level 30 to 50 times. 

The position of the air-bubble is noted when the main tube is 
filled with air at the temperature of experimenL The connection 
with the manometer is now closed, and the substance introduced on 
the cup-shaped stopper. It at once vaporises and displaces the air 
from the tube. When this action is at an end the connection with 
the manometer is re' established, and the displacement of the air- 
bubble is noted. From previous calibration it is known to what 
change in pressure this displacement corresponds. Ii p'-p is the 
difference of pressure observed, we have 

p'-p = C{M'-Af) 
where C is a constant determined by the dimensions of the apparatus. 
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But M the average molecular weight of air ie 29 (see p. 13), so that 
the molecular weight to be determined is 



It will be observed that no weighing is required in this method, 
the molecular weight being determined by comparison with that 
of air. 

2. Dissolved Substances — Osmotic Pressure 

Assuming the complete similarity in pressure, temperature, and 
volume relations of substances in dilute solution and of gases, we can 
evidently determine the molecular weight of a dissolved substance 
by simultaneous observations of its weight, temperature, volume, and 
osmotic pressure. 

PfefTer found, for example, that a one per cent solution of cane 
sugar at 32° had an osmotic pressure of 544 mm. One gram, or 
1000 mg., of cane sugar here occupied approximately 100 cc. We 
have then as before the proportion: If 1000 mg. of sugar occupy 
100 cc. at 32° and 544 mm., what number of milligrams will occupy 
22-4 cc. at 0° and 760 mm. I The a 
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1000«22'4x(273-(-30)x 760 
100x273x644 



■ 



The molecular weight of cane sugar calculated from the formula 
C,jHjjOi, is 342. It is evident, then, that the molecular formula of 
cane sugar in aqueous solution is the simplest that will express the 
results of analysis. 

Were it not for the extreme difficulty of obtaining a membrane 
perfectly impermeable to the dissolved substance, this method would 
be the most suitable and the most accurate for determining molecular 
weights of substances in very dilute solution. 

3. Dissolved Substances — Lotoering of Vapowr Pressure 

An example of how a molecular weight of a dissolved substance 
may be estimated by this method has been given in the preceding 
chapter (p. 179). The method has little practical importance, and 
ia scarcely ever employed. 

4. Dissolved Substances — Elevation of Boiling Point 

This is a practical method for determining the molecular weights 
of substances in solution, and ia coming more and more into general 
use. An essential condition for its success is that the dissolved 
■ubstance should not itself give off an appreciable amount of vapour 
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Kt tbo boiling point of the solvent. It is only applicable, therefore, 
to BiibstAnces of compar^i lively high boiling point, say over 200°, and 
OKtiiiotbe employed with success for volatile aubatancea such »s alcohol, 
henxeiie, or water. Two forms of apparatus may be described, which 
differ principally in the mode of heating. 

Beckmaim's Apparatus. — In this form of apparatus the solution 
ia reieed to ita boiling point by the indirect heat from a burner. Now 
in ascertaining the boiling point of 
a liquid, it is customary to place 
the thermometer, not in the boiling 
liquid itself, but in the vapour com- 
ing from it. In this way super- 
heating ie avoided. The liquid 
itself may be at a temperature 
conaiilernbly above its true boiling 
point, but a thermometer placed 
in the vapour will show very little 
sign of this superheating. The 
plan, however, cannot be adopted 
in ascertaining the boiling point 
of a solution. The vapour which 
comes from the solution of a non- 
volatile substance is the vapour of 
the solvent, a part of which con- 
denses to liquid on the bulb of the 
thermometer. Now the tempera- 
ture at which the condensed and 
vaporous eolvent« are in equilibrium 
on the bulb of the thermometer is 
the boiling point of the solvent and 
not that of the solution, so that 
the temperature registered by a 
thermometer placed in the vapom:' 
from a boiling solution is the boiling 
point of the solvent, slightly raised 
perhaps by radiation from thehotter 
solution. It is necessary then to 
thermometer directly in the boiling 
Bolutton if the boiling point of the latter is to be determined, i.e. the 
temperature at which the solution and the vapour of the solvent are 
in equilibrium. When, therefore, the source of heat is external 
and necessarily of a higher temperature than the boiling point which 
has to be measured, precautions of the most rigorous kind have to 
be adopted in order to prevent superheating of the liquid whose 
boiling point is in question. In Beckmann's apparatus this is done as 
follows. The boiling tube A {Fig. 36) is about 25 cm. in diameter. 
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provided with a stout platinum wire fused through its end, and filled 
for about 4 cm. with glass beads. The ptatiuum wire is for the 
purpose of conducting the extoroal heat into the solution bo as to get 
the bubbles of vapour to form chiefly at one place and prevent super- 
heating. The glass beiida are used in order to split up the large 
bubbles of vapour into smaller bubbles, so that more intimate miztui'c 
of tbe eotution and the vapour of the Bolveot miiy be secured. A 
more effective method of preventing superheating is to use instead of 
beads Beckmann's platinum tetrabedra. These are made by tightly 
rolling up thin platinum foil, and cutting off with shears pieces of the 
cylinder thus produced, at distances roughly equal to the diameter 
of the roll, the cylinder being rotated through 90° after each cut. The 
pieces of platinum cut off in this way are in the form of tetrabedra, 
which, on account of the large surface, sharp edges, and good conduct- 
ing power, greatly facilitate boiling. When neither solvent nor solute 
attacks aluminium, tetrabedra of aluminium foil may be substituted. 
Tbe thermometer, which is divided into hundredths of a degree, and 
may be read to thousandths, is placed so that its bulb dips partly into 
the glass betwis or tetrabedra, A device for rendering such a ther- 
mometer available for solvents of widely different boiliog points is 
described in section 5. 

The inner vessel is surrounded by a vapour jacket, charged with 
about 20 cc. of the solvent, which is kept boiling during the experi- 
ment. This jacket reduces radiation towards the exterior to a 
minimum, and consequently only a comparatively small amount of 
heat has to be supplied to the solution in order to make it boil, 
whereby the risk of superheating is greatly reduced. Both vessels 
are provided with reflux condensers, which may either be air condensers, 
as in the figure, or water condensers of the ordinary type, according to 
the volatility of the solvent 

The small asbestos heating chamber C has two asbestos rings, 
h and h', which protect the boiling vessel from the direct action of the 
flame of the burner, and two asbestos funnels, ss, which carry off the 
products of combustion. Tbe heat of the burners reaches the liquid 
in the vapour jacket through the ring of wire gauze visible in section 
at '/ as a dotted lino. 

To perform the experiment, a weighed quantity of the solvent 
(15 01- 20 g.) is brought into tbe boiling tube, the heating begun, 
and the thermometer read off when it has become steady, which may 
not be before an hour has clajised. The condensed solvent should 
only drop back very slowly from the condenser, so that the boiling 
must not be hastened by using a large flame. The condenser K, is 
then removed, and a weighed quantity of tbo erperimental substance 
added, best in the form of a pastille if a solid, or from a specially 
shaped pipette if a liquid. The boiling point will now be found to 
rise, and tbe thermometer will after a short time again become 
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itationary. The difference betweeo the first and second readings of 
the thermometer is the elevation of the boiling point. Another 
weighed quantity of the Etibstance may now be added, and the 
temperature of equilibrium again read off. This will give a second 
value for the molecular weight. 

Landsberg^er's Apparatus. — Since the boiling point of a 
solution of a non-volatile substance is the temperature at which the 
solution is in equilibrium with the vapour of the solvent, we can 
bring a solution to its boiling point by coDtinually passing into it a 
stream of vapour from the boiling solvent As long as the solution 
is under its boiling point, some of the vapour will condense, and the 
latent heat of condensation will go to heal the solution until finally 
the boiling point is reached, when the vapour will pass through the 
solution without further condensation if no heat is lost to the exterior. 
Here there is little risk of superheating, since the vapour which heats 
the solution is originally at a lower temperature than the solution 
itaelf ; so that if we surround the solution with a jacket of the 
vaporous solvont, we have all the conditions for real equOibrium, at 
least EO far as the determination of molecular weights is concerned. 
Landsberger's apparatus secures these conditions in a very simple 
manner, and a slight modification of it is shown in Fig. 37. 

The apparatus consists of a flask F, a bulbed inner tube N, which 
contains the solution, and a wider tube E, which is connected with a 
Liehig's condenser C. The vapour is generated in F (which contains 
the boiling solvent), passes through the solution in N, from which it 
issues through the hole H, to form a vapour jacket between the two 
tubes, and finally passes into the condenser. The lower end of the 
delivery tube R, where the vapour passes into the solution, is perforated 
with a rose of small holes, so that the vapour is well distributed 
through the liquid. The bulb prevents portions of the liquid being 
projected through H if the boiling is vigorous. 

The boiling point of the solvent is first determined by placing 
enough of the pure solvent in N to ensure that the bulb of the 
thermometer is just covered by the liquid when equilibrium has been 
attained. This quantity usually amounts to from 5 to 7 cc. The 
parts of the np^Kiratus are then put together, and the boiling of the 
solvent in F begun. To oneure regular ebullition, it is necessary to 
place in F a few fragments of porous tile, which must be renewed every 
time the boiling is intemipted. If the ebullition is brisk, the vapour 
heats the liquid in N to the boiling point in the course of a few minutes, 
as is evidenced by the reading of the thermometer rapidly becoming 
constant. The boiling is now interrupted, the tube emptied, and the 
whole process repeated, with the addition of a weighed quantity of 
the substance under investigation to 5-7 cc. of solvent in N. The 
difference between the temperature now observed aud the former 
temperature is the elevation of the boiling point, and it only renudns 
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to determine the weight of solvent employed. This is done by 
detaching the inner tube N, with thermometer and delivery tube, 
and weighing to centigrams. If from this weight we subtract the 
weight ot the substaDce taken, and the tare of the tubes, etc., we 
obtain the weight of the solvent present when the temperature of 
equilibrium was reached. 

If great accuracy is not desired, several BucceBsive determinations 




with the same quantity of sabstanee may be made by replacing the 
tube with its ehai^ and continuing the paMage of vapour, intcmipt- 
ing tiie boiling from time to time to ascertain the amount of solveBt 
{vesent at the moment of reading ibo temperature. In this ease, 
instead of determining the wei^t of solnticMi, it is more convenioit 
to read off its volume in cubic centimetres by having the tabe X 
appropriately graduated, as shown in the figure, and removing tbe 
thermometer and delivery tube at each interruption in order to read 
the vdnme. The snecasaive determinations are leas accurate on aeeoont 
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• tt the ai^Bn d m 

y. For on li B t T i 
walk a ikcmoBfltcr gndoaud inio fiftln of a de y ee > ■ 



The aleokticM of the molecalu' wei^ » cwried oat a 
For cad solvnit ire hare a cooitaat, wkick ii %ho t* 
if a graBtaofeeaLu- weight of aajr Babstaace wers d iia o l Tad i 
of t£t MjT«Dt Of eoane aach an eleTaUoa n pordy i 
■taadi, but it has a real pfay rical meaning if we take it to b 
liDea the elevation whJcb wonld be prodnced if a gmn-ai 
of the anbetance were dtwolved m 1000 g. of tbe i 
handredtli part of tfaia constant, i.e. tbe elevation caoaed l 
1 g. molecular weight in 100 g. of solvent, is t^tcn apo 
moIeCoJar eleratioiL For tbe sotrenu ordinarilf t 
«otulanu are at follows : — 



Alcohol 


Il« 


15«0 


■tw 


SllO 


3030 


Water 


5£0 


540 




1870 


2i20 




S««0 


2800 


Benwne 


2670 


S2S0 



Tlie conitants in the first column refer to 1 g. of solvent ; those Ii 
second column refer to 1 cc. of solvent at its own boiling point, a 
are TiHeful if wc measure the volume of the solution instead of aacertain- ' 
ing iu weight. 

In the calculation we assume exact proportionality between tbe 
concentration of the solution and the elevation of the boiling point. 
We thus obtain for the molecular weight the expression 



where ^ is the elevation, i tbe weight of substance, and L the weight 
of solvent, both expressed iu grams, or 



t 



where V is the volume of solution in cubic centimetres. 

As an example of the calculution we may take the elevation 
proiliiced by cumphor in ncetone. An elevation of 1 ■09° was produced 
by 0'674 g. camphor dissolved in 6-81 g. acetone. We have, therefore, 



JS^ 



0'674 X 1670 



151. 



r 
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The molecular weight of camphor, according to the formula C,uH,gO, 
IB 152, An estimution by volume resulted as follows. An elevation 
of l-47° was found for S^I cc, of an acetone solution containing 0'829 g. 
camphor. This gives 

" K 2220 ,^, 



M= 



i\ X 1-47 



1 



The molecular weight of camphor in acetone solution is thus in 
accordance with the simplest formula that expreeses its composition. 

5. Dissolved StihsiaTKes — Depression of Freezing Point — Maoult's Method 

The apparatus chiefly used for determining molecular weights by 
the freezing-point, or cryoacopic, method ie that devised by Beckmann, 
and figured in the following illustration (Fig. 38). It consists of 
a stout test-tube A, provided with a side tube, and sunk into a wider 
test-tube B, so as to be surrounded by an air si>ace. The whole is 
fixed in the cover of a strong glass cylinder, which is filled with a 
substance at a temperature of several degrees below the freezing point 
of the solvent. The inner tube is closed by a cork, through which pass 
a stirrer and a thermometer of the Beckmann type. This thermometer 
has a. scale comprising 6^ and divided into hundredths of a degree, but 
the quantity of mercury in the bulb can be varied by means of the 
mercury in the sniall reservoir at the top of the scale, and thus the 
instrument can be adjusted for use with solvents haiing widely different 
freezing points. 

To perform an experiment, a weighed quantity (15 to 20 g.) of the 
solvent is placed in A, and the external bath is regulated to a few 
degrees below the freezing point of the solvent. Thus if the solvent 
is water, a freezing mixture at about - 5° ahould be placed in the ex- 
ternal cylinder C. The temperature of A is lowered by taking it out 
of the air jacket and immersing it in the freezing mixture directly 
until a little ice appears. It is then replaced in the air jacket, and the 
liquid in it ia stirred vigorously. Aa there is invariably overcooling 
before the ice and water are thoroughly mixed, the thermometer rises 
during the stirring until it reaches the fieezing point, after which it 
remains constant. This constant temperature is then read off. 

The tube A is now taken out of the cooling mixture, and a weighed 
quantity of the substance underinvQstigationis introduced and dissolved 
by stirring, the ice being allowed to melt save a small residue. The 
tube is replaced in the air jacket and the temperature allowed to fall in 
order that the liquid may become slightly overcooled. Stirring is then 
recommenced. The thermometer rises, remains constant for a very 
short time, and then slowly sinks. The maximum temperature is 
read ofT, and taken as the freezing point of the solution. The reason 
for the subsequent sinking of the temperature of equilibrium is plain. 



19' 
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Ab long aa the solution remaine in the cooling mixture, ice coniiaiiM 
to aepar&te. This results in m&king the remaining solutioa mortf 
concentrated than the original solution, ■* 
tbut its tetnperHtuie of equilibrium with th«: 
solidified solvent will sink (cp. p. 64). Th» 
highest temperature registered corresponds 
therefore most closely to the freezing point' 
of the solution whose concentration is 
pressed by the weights of siibstance 
solvent taken, although even this is evidently 
not high enough, for some of the solvent 
has necessarily sepiirated out as ice beforft 
equilibrium can be attained at all. 

The calculation is precisely the a&me w 
that for the elevation of the boiling point,- 
Each solvent has a constant of its own, repr»-. 
senting the fictitious lowering of the freeiing 
point caused by dissolving one gram molacul* 
of substance in one gram of solvent. Th*' 
hundredth part of this constant, i.e. the d^ 
pression caused by dissolving 1 gram mole- 
cule of substance in 100 grams of solvent, 
usually termed the molecular depresBion. 
The constants for the most common solvente 
are ae follows : — 




Water 


1870 


Acetic seid 


3880 


BenMue 


4M0 


Phenol 


7G00 



The fonauUi for calculation is 



L A' 



where M is the molecular weight of thftj 
rw. BB, dissolved siibatance, s its weight in grama, £ 

L the weight of the solvent in grams, and! 
A the observed depression. A solution of 1'458 g. iicetone in 100 g 
benzene showed it depression of r220 degrees, whence we have thft'J 
molecular weight 

l-tSS-MOO 

The formula CgHflO requires 58. 

An indispensable requirement of this method is that the solvent 1 
should separate out in the pure state without admixture of th»1 
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solid dissolved substance. If this does not occur, the method ih worth- 
leea as a practical means of ascertaining molecular weights. 

6. Pure Liquids — Surface Tensum 

A metfaod for determining the molecular weight of pure liquids, 
as distinguished from substances in liquid solution, was indicated by 
the Hungarian physicist Eotvos in 1 886, but received no attention until . 
it was taken up in a practical manner by Ramsay and Shields in 1893. 

From theoretical considerations Eiitvos reasoned that the expression 
y(»)l, 

where y a the surface tension, M the molecular weight, and v the 
specific volume, would in the case of all liquids be affected equally by 
the same change of temperature. 

According to the simple gas laws, the expression 

is atTected equally by temperature for all gases. There is an obvious 
similarity between these two expressions, For the pressure p in the 
one we have the surface tension y in the other. For Mv, the molBcuIar 
volume in the one, we have {Mv)^, the molecular surface in the other. 
In the case of gases we might calculate the molecular weight from 
the relation as follows. The ratio of the change in the expression to 
the corresponding change of temperature is 

siMitj^i^,, „tao. if.*-'-.!, 

where c is a constant having the same value for all gases. If we 
determine this constant once for all in the case of one gas taken as 
standard, we can calculate the molecular weights of other gases in 
terms of the molecular weight of the standard gas. Similarly for 
liquids we have 

where i is a constant having the same value for all liquids. If then 
we determine the numerical value of this constant for one standard 
liquid, we can calculate the molecular weight of other liquids in terms 
of the molecular weight of this standard liquid. It should be mentioned 
that both the above expressions hold good only when the molecular 
weight does not change with the temperature, and are not applicable 
to gases like nitrogen peroxide in the one case, or liquids like water 
in the other, where there is such a change. 

The method for determining the surface tension adopted by Ramsay 
and Shields was to measure the capillary rise of the liquid in a narrow 
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tube. The 
FG ia the c 



limpleBt form of apparatus they used is Bhown in Fig. 39. 

pillarj' tube, open at the top and blown out to a small 
bulb iit the bottom, in which there is a minute opening 
to admit the liquid contained in the wider tube A. D 
is a closed cylinder of very thin glass, which contains 
a spiral of iron wire and is coonected with the capillary 
by meHna of a fine glass rod. The capillary tube and 
liquid under investigation are introduced into A 
through the tube C before it is drawn out and sealed. 
After being drawn out at I, the open end of C ia 
connected with the air pump, and the liquid witbia 
the tube boiled under diminished pressure, with appli- 
cation of heat if necessary. White the vapour is still 
issuing from the tube the narrow portion ia rapidly 
sealed off at I. The tube now contains nothing but 
the liquid and its vaixiur, and is ready for the experi- 
ment. In order to maintain the liquid at a constant 
temperature, the tube is surroimded from L upwards 
by 11 mantle through which flows a stream of water 
heated to the desired point. HH represents the 
section of a magnet which by its attraction for the iron 
spiral is made to adjust the level of the capillary so 
that the liquid within it is always at the same place 
G, a few millimetres from the end, where the bore of 
the capillary has been previously determined by means 
/ of a microscope and micrometer scale. The difference 

of level between the liquid within and without the 
capillary is read off by a telescope and scale attached 
to the apparatus. The temperature is then changed 
LhdJ and a fresh reading made, in order to ascertain the 
temperature- variation. 

To obtain the surface tension y from the observed 
capillary rise, we have the approximate formula 



^ffrdh=y. 



where g i 



, the gravitational acceleration in 
', h the capillary height in centimetres, r the 
radius of the capillary tube at G in centimetres, and d the density 
of the liquid at the temperature of observation. The value of y is 
then obtained in dynes per centimetre. 

The following values were observed by Ramsay and Shields for 
carbon bisulphide :— 




'SO cm. I 

-223 ■ 
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From these numberB we have the surface tetisions 

yg = 0-5>c981 X 0-0129 X 1-364 X 4-20= 33'58 at 19-4° 
yi = 0-5 x98I X 0-0129 X 1-223 X 3-80 = 29-41 at 46-1°. 

The mean value of k for various liquids is - 2-12, so that for the 
molecular weight we have, remembering that v= l/(f, 

i(19-4-46-l) 



\33-58/l-264l - 29-41/1-223"/ 



= 81-6. 



The molecular weight of carbon bisulphide corresponding to the 
formula CSj is 76. The divergence here found between the 
theoretical molecular weight and that calctilated from the variation of 
the surface tension with temperature iB considerable, and is connected 
with the fact that the constant k has not precisely the same value for 
all liquids, but varies nearly 20 per cent, although moat liquids give 
constants not far removed from the mean value -2'12. If we 
estimated the molecular weights of gases from the change in the 
product of pressure and molecular volume with the temperature as 
suggested above we should find similar variations, as it is only for the 
gases which are liquefied with difficulty that we have nearly the same 
temperature coefficient. Thus there is a difference of 6 per cent 
between the coefficients of expansion of hydrogen and sulphur dioxide, 
and this would lead to a corresponding error in the molecular weight 
of the one referred to that of the other if we used the method 
analogous to that here used for liquids. 

As we Bee, the surface-tension method only gives us the molecular 
weight of one liquid as compared with that of another liquid, and does 
not in itself afford us evidence of the relation between the molecular 
weight of a substance in the liquid state compared with that of the 
same substance in the gaseous state. A discussion of this point will 
be given in the next chapter. 

7. Traube's f'otume Metliod 

Isidor Traube has devised a method for determining molecular 
weights which differs in principle from any of those previously men- 
tioned. As in the former cases the method depends on the numerical 
determination of the value of a physical property, namely, the density, 
but in addition Traube's method presupposes a knotdedge of the a/m- 
position and amsliiuiwn of the substance whose molecular weight is to 
be ascertained. No such knowledge is required for the application of 
any of the other methods. 

Instead of considering with Kopp the molecular volumes of liquids 
at their respective boiling points (cp. p. 134), Traube works up the 
density data of liquids at constant temperature and arrives at the 
following ayatem. As before the molecular volume of a liquid is 
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constituted of the sum of the atomic volumea of the utoms contained 
in it, but (and herein consiets the peculiarity of Traube's method) 
there is always to be added to the Bum of the atomic volumea a 
constant magnitude termed the molecular CO- volume. The following 
table contains the values of some of Traube's atomic volumes at IS", 
Kopp's numbers for the temperatures of ebullition being added for 
the sake of comparison. 

Atomie Volnme*. 

Trsobenl IS". Koppatlip. 

C S-9 11-0 

a 31 6-6 

O (in firat hjdrojyl group) .... 2-3 7'8 

(in iiibsaquent bjdroiyla) .... 0-4 7'8 

(in CO group) fi-fi 12-Jt 

O (tttacbed to diffsreat C'a) . . . . fi-6 7*8 

S [not attached to 0) IQ-fi 22-e 

Molecular CD-volume . ..... 25-B 

It is apparent that there is little parallelism between the tvosete 
of numbers, and that a knowledge of the constitution is even more 
necessary for Traube's treatment than for Kopp's. 

From Kopp's equation for the molecular volume it is impossible to 
calculate a molecular weight, since all the terms de^wnd on the values 
for atoms only. It is possible to make the calculation from Traube's 
equation, because there, in addition to the atomic values, we have a 
term— the co-volume — which depends, not on the atoms, but on the 
molecule, having the constant value of 25'9 cc. for each molecular 
quantity in grams. 

Traube's mode of calculation may best be shown by means of a 
concrete example. A Hqiiid is known to have the empirical formula 
CgHjjOj = 158, and it is also known thiit all the oxygen is combined 
with carbon only. Its density at 15° is 0'957. The moleculur 
formula must be (CgHj^O,)^ and the molecular weight 158n; the 
problem is to find n. According to Traube we have the equation 

o'sM ' ""' " '■'' + (14 « 3-1) + (3 X 6-6)) + 26-9, 

whence n = 0"995. Since » is here practically equal to 1, the molecular 
weight of the liquid is the same as the empirical formula weight. 

In general if E is the empirical formula weight of a liquid, d the 
density at 1 5", and Sr the sum of the atomic volumes in the empirical 
formula, then 

nE 
,-=n2B + 25'9, 



Ejd - Sti' 

Traube applies his method to solutions as follows. A quantity S 
at the solution is considered which contains the empirical formula 
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weight E of the dissolved aubatance in gramH. II d ia the deoaity of 
the solution, then Sjd is the volume which It occiipiea. If, further, D 

is the density of the solvent, then — jr- ia the volume which would 

be occupied by the quantity of aolvent which is contained in S of the 
solution. The difference between the volume of the solution and of 
the solvent which it contains 



m»y be called the " formula solution volume " of the dissolved sub- 
stance, and corresponds to Ejd, the " formula volume " in the equation 
for a pure liquid. The calculation ia then made exactly as before. 
For non-aqueous solutions at 15' we have 
25^9 

When water ia the solvent, the value of the molecular co-volume in 
dilute Bolution is not 2&'9 but 124, ao that for dilute aqueous 
solutions 

12i 

" " r- 2»' 

Traube's method gives results both for aolutions and liquids which 
generally accord fairly well with the molecular weights obtained by 
other methods, but sometimes the residts are quite discordant. It 
must be borne in mind that in Traube'a equation the essential term is 
the co-volume, which ia a comparatively small residue derived from 
a complex syatom of atomic volumes more or less arbitrarily fixed. 
When the method, therefore, gives an abnormal value of ri, the 
abnormality may be real, or it may arise from some constitutional 
influence not being taken into account, and is, therefore, correspond- 
ingly uncertain. 

8. OthtT Methods 

Besides the methods already mentioned, there are other methods 
of determining molecular weights of substances in solution based on 
the osmotic -preaaure theory. These methods are not in general use, 
but occasionally they afford valuable information where the usu»l 
means are unavailable. If we take a liquid such as ether, which is 
only partially miscible with water, and determine its solubility in the 
water, we find that this solubility is diminished if we dissolve in the 
ether a aubatance which is at the same time insoluble in the water. 
Just as the solution of a substance in ether diminishes the vapour 
pressure of the ether, so also it diminishes its solubility in any liquid 
with which it ia partially miscible; and the diminution of solubility 



] 
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gives UB a moanB of aecerCaining the molecular weight of the substance 
dissolved in the ether just as the diminution of the vapour pressure 
does. In the case of liquids the method is of no special value, but 
in the cuso of " solid solutiona " the results obtained are of soma 
importance. 

The so-called solid solutions with which we have chiefly to deal 
are iaomorphous mixtures, i.e. crystals which are uniformly composed 
of two crystalline substances which present similarity in ciyatalline 
form as well as of chem.ical composition (cp. p. 72). Such mixed 
crystals are in a sense comparable with liquid solutions, and one 
crystalline substance may be said to lie dissolved in the other. The 
method of diminished solubility can be applied to find the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance. If the mixed crystal consists of a 
large quantity of the substance J, iu which a small quantity of the 
substance B is dissolved, the molecular weight of B may be determined 
by fiudiug the diminution of the solubility of A in any solvent which 
it occasions. In the practical investigation the difficulty is encountered 
that both .4 and B are usually soluble in the same solvents ou account 
of their chemical analogy, without which there can be no isomorphous 
mixture. The calculation in such a case becOD'es more comple x, and 
the results are of doubtful significance. 



For a more detailed description of the methoda see — 

W. OsTWALD, Phyiico-Chemioil Meaturemtntt, Loudon, 1894. 

Raksat and Shields, Journal of the Ohemieal Society, 63 (18M),,J 
p. 1089 : "The Molecular Complexity of liquids," 

Walker and LtfHBDKS, ibid. 73 (1898), p. 502: "Determination ] 
of Molecular Weigh ta — Modiflcation of lAodsbei^r'a Boiling- Point Method" 
also H. N. MacCot, American Ukemical Joaraal, 23 (1900), 353. 

J. S. LnnSDBK, Joiirnai of Ike Chemical Society, 83 (1903), 342: «i 
New Vapour Density Apparatus," 

I. Tradbe, Baum der Atome, Stuttgart, 1899. 




CHAPTER XIX 



MOLECULAR COMPLEXITY 



The molecular weights as determined by any of the methodB of the 
preceding chapter are average molecular weights. Indeed, the methods 
do not directly give molecular weights at all, but rather the number 
of gram molecules in a given number of grams of the substance con- 
sidered (cp. calculation, p. 179)- As a rule, the molecules of any one 
substance under given conditions are all of the same size, so that in 
most cases the molecular weight as determined is perfectly definite. 
But even with gases we have sometimes to deal with molecules of a 
single substance which are not of the same magnitude, with the result 
that the molecular weight determined from observation is not the 
weight of any one kind of molecule, but a weight intermediate between 
real extreme values. Thus the molecular weight of nitrogen peroxide 
deduced from its vapour density under atmospheric pressure at 4° is 
74-8, while under atmospheric pressure at 98° it is 52. Now these 
molecular weights cannot belong to molecules all of one kind, for the 
molecular weight corresponding to the simplest formula NO^ is 46, 
while for the next simplest, N^O^, it is double this, or 92. It is evident, 
therefore, that under the given conditions we must be dealing with a 
mixture of simple and complex molecules, and that the observed molec- 
ular weights are merely average molecular weights of all the molecules 
present. We have here, then, a case of a substance existing in at 
least two different states of molecular complexity under the same con- 
ditions. Experiment shows that raising the temperature or lowering 
the pressure favours the existence of the simple molecules, whilst 
lowering the temperature or raising the pressure favours the existence 
of the complex molecules. 

The formation of com]>lex, usually double, molecules is frequently 
encountered with vapours at temperatures near the boiling points of 
the liquids from which they are derived. The vapours of the fatty 
acids, for example, have in the neighbourhood of the boiling points of 
the liquids, molecular weights considerably above those found when 
the density of the vapour is taken at a higher temperature. It should 
be remarked, however, that this is by no means the case for all 
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liquids, and ie on the whole exceptional, although it is troe that we 
very eeldom get numbers for the vapour density exactly equal to the 
theoretical value when the vapour is near its point of condeneatioo. 

The thorough-going analogy between Eubstancee in the gaaeooa 
and dissolved states furnishes us with a means of comparing their 
molecular weights in these two conditions. As a rule, we may say 
that the molecular weight in dilute solution is the same as the molec- 
ular weight of the substauce in the state of vapour. Since, however, 
even for vaporous substances we find variations in the molecular 
weight under different conditions, we cannot expect in ever; caae that 
there should be identity of the gaseous and dissolved molecules. In 
general, we may say that substances which tend to form complex 
molecules in the gaseous state exhibit the same tendency in eolutiona, 
the extent to which the formation of complex molecules proceeds 
depending largely on the nature of the solvent, as well as on the 
temperature and osmotic ])resaure (concentratiou) of the solution. 

The numbers in the following table give the percentage of nitrogen 
peroxide existing as double molecules in various solvent*, the concen- 
tration in each case corresponding to an osmotic pressure of about 
seven atmospheres. At this pressure, and at the temperatures given 
in the table, the gaseous substance would exist almost entirely as 
double molecules ; as a matter of fact, the siibslance is liquid under 
these conditions, with the molecular formula N^O^ as judged by the 
method of Ramsay and Shields. 

SdhfQt. DoDbIs Molecnln it SV. DooNfl Molsculumt mr. 

Acetic Kcid 

Ethjlens chloride 

Cblorofomi 

Cubon btiulphids 

Silicon tetr»rh bride 
This question of the influence of the solvent on the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance is one of practical importance in the 
selection of a solvent in which to determine the molecular weight of 
a given substance by means of the freezing- or boiling-point method. 
As a rule, what we wish to obtain is the smallest molecular weight, and 
it is therefore expedient to select a solvent in which the tendency to 
the formation of complex molecules is as little marked as possible. Of 
the ordinary solvents, water and alcohol are those in which the formation 
of complex molecules is least apparent ; so that the former would be 
preferably chosen for the cryoscopic method, and the last mentioned 
for the boiling-point method. Acetone and ether come next in order, 
and are suitable for determining the elevation of the boiling point ; 
acetic acid is a similar solvent for the cryoscopic method. In benzene 
and chloroform the tendency to association of the simple molecules 
is often considerable, so these solvents should not be used if it is 
suspected that the substance tends to form complex molecules. 

Of the substances which show a tendency to the formation of 
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complex m o! ecu 1 68, organic bodies containiDg the groupahydroiyl (OH) 
and cyanogen (CN) are of the most frequent occurrence, Thus the 
alcohols and the carboxyl aclda almost invariably tend to fonn complex 
molecules in a solvent such as benzene. The subjoined tables serve to 
show this behaviour, the freezing-point method with benzene as solvent 
being employed. In the first column is given the number of grams 
of Hubstance dissolved in 100 g. of benzene. 

Phesol, C,H.(0H)=94 



Ethyl Alcohol 


C,H,(OH) = 48 


Phe 




aolKulir WolRht. 




0-494 


50 


0'S37 


1-088 


61 


1-199 


2-390 


82 


2-481 


S-183 


100 


3-970 



14-8: 



17 "29 



223 
Acetic Acid. CH,(COOHj = 60 Brnzoic Acid, C,H,(COOH)=la:! 

CouceutntlDn. HolMular WsIkIiI- CoiiCFiiintlun. Molcculu WcJ^lil., 

0-465 110 0'S37 223 

lies 115 1-444 328 

2-821 117 2-eOS 232 

4-726 238 



8-159 



129 



It will be noticed that except in the ease of ethyl alcohol the molec- 
ular weight does not even in the strongest solutions rise much above 
twice the value for the simplest molecule corresponding to the gener- 
ally accepted formula. With efchyl alcohol the formation of complex 
molecules proceeds much further than this, if we assTirae the simple 
gas laws to hold good for the solutions of the strengths investigat«J. 

To give an idea of the behaviour of a substance which shows no 
tendency to molecnhir complexity, the numbers for phenetol in benzene 
solution are subjoined. This substance is derived from phenol, and 
has the formula CgHj(OCjHj) and the molecular weight 122. The 
solvent was again benzene, and with the removal of the hydroxyl group 
the substance has lost the power to form associated molecules. 

PflENKTdL, C,Hi(OCaH5) = 122 



7-266 121 

10-86 122 

1S-5G 12A 

aa-so 128 

Even in what must be accounted a very strong solution the molecular 
weight does not here greatly depart from the normal value correspond- 
ing to the formula. 

Soluble salts, strong acids, and strong bases in dilute aqueous solu- 
tion invariably exhibit too small a molecular weight, whether this is 
determined by the osmotic-preaaure, vft[iour-pressure, freezing-point, or 
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boiling-point methods. The Qormal molecular weight of §odium chlor- 
ide, corresponding to the formula NaCl, should be 58'5, but &11 the 
above methods give for its molecukr weight when dJasolveil Jn water 
numbers approximating to 30, i.e. about half the normal value, Ilere 
wo are dealing with a dissociation instead of an association of the 
simplest molecules. It is evident that unless we halve the atomic 
weights of sodium and chlorioe, and write the formula na cl, where na 
and cl represent the half atomic weights, the two molecules into which 
the normal molecule of sodium chloride dissociates cannot be the same. 
The most probable assumption to make is that the atomic weights 
retain their ordinary value, and that the normal molecule splits up into 
two different molecules, Na and Cl. The average molecular weight of 
the sodium chloride in solution would then, if the dissociation were 
complete, be half the normal molecular weight corresponding to the 
simplest formula. It is preferable to make this assumption of dissocia- 
tion into atoms rather than the assumption thai our ordinary atomic 
weights are twice what they should be, because we find that in other 
cases the last assumption irouid not account for the molecular weight 
observed. Thus in very dilute solutions of sulphuric acid or sodium 
sulphate, the atomic weight deduced from the boiling-point or freezing- 
point methods is considenibty less than half the normal molecular 
weight, so that halving the atomic weights of the coDStituent atoms 
would be insufficient to produce the low molecular weight actually 
observed. The assumption that the dissociation is into productg of 
different kinds receives support from what we learned of the properlies 
of salt solutions. It will be remembered that very frequently the 
properties of salt solutions were such that the positive and negative 
radicals appeared to be independent of each other {cp. p. 160). Now 
if we assume that the independence is caused by the salt actually split- 
ting up into these radicals, each of which then acts, as far as osmotic 
pressure and the derived magnitudes are concerned, as a separate 
molecule, we have an explanation both of the peculiarities of the 
physical properties of aqueous salt solutions and of the low molecular 
weights exhibited by the dissolved salts. In a subsequent chapter the 
subject of dissociation in salt solutions will be treated in greater detail. 
This dissociation is not confined to aqueous solutions alone, although 
it is exhibited by them to the greatest extent, but is found also, for 
example, in alcoholic and acetone solutions. The following numbers 
were obtained by the boiling-point method, and show the abnormally 
amall molecular weight in aqueous and alcoholic salt solutions : — 

■SoDItm Iodide IN Alcohol, 

Coacnntntlon. 
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In the chapter on Bolutions we found that a substance distributed 
itself between two immiscible solvents in such a way that there 
constant ratio of the concentrations of the substance in the two solu- 
tions, depending on the solubility of the substance in the solvents 
separately. This constant partition coefficient is observed, however, 
only when the dissolved substance hns the same molecular weight in 
both solvents. If, for example, we shake up acetic acid in small 
quantity with benzene and water, we do not get a constant partition 
coefficient of the acid between the two Bulvents independent of the 
quantity of acetic acid present, as we should if the molecular weight 
were the same in both solvents ; but we get a ratio of concentrations 
which varies as the values of the concentrations themselves change. 
This is due to acetic acid in benzene solution consisting practically of 
double molecules, whereas in aqueous solution it consists of practically 
single molecules. In such a case we have the following rule for the 
concentrations in the two solvents. Let the solvents be A and B, and 
let the concentrations of the dissolved substance in these two solvents 
be Cj and Cj respectively. Then if the dissolved substance in the sol- 
vent A has a molecular weight n times greater than the molecular 
weight of the substance when dissolved in B, the ratios 

;/cjc^ or cjc;^ 

are constant. It will be seen that when the molecular weight in both 
solvents is the same, we get the partition coefficient as a particular 
case of the general rule, In the above-mentioned instance of the 
distribution of acetic acid between benzene and water, where the 
molecular weight in benzene is approximately twice that in water, 
the ratio C„'^jCg should be approximately constant. The following 
experiments show that this is indeed the case. In the first column 
we have the concentration of the acetic acid in the benzene, in the 
second the concentration in the water, in the third the ratio of these 
concentrations, and in the fourth the expression which should he 
nearly constant : — 



buted I 



c. 



Cw 



CwICb 



CwlCn 



As the third column shows, there Is no constant partition co- 



It has already been pointed out (p. 62) that there is a great analogy 
between the partition co-efficient of a substance between two solvents 
and the solubility coefficient (or, shortly, solubility) of a gas in a 
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liquid according to Henry's Law, and the mere existence of this law 
is Bufficient to indicate that for the substaoces to which it sppliec 
the molecular complexity in the dissolved and gaseous states is tha 
same. If the mDleciilar complexity of a substance in the gaseon 
state is different from what it is when dissolved in a given Bolven^ 
Henry's Law, that the amount of gas dissolved is proportional to thfi 
preasiire, i.e. that the ratio of the concentrations of the substance in 
the two states is constant, no longer holds good. Thus the nolubility 
of carbon dioxide in water is not exactly proportional to the pressum, 
varying by as much as a hundred per cent, between 1 atm. and 
30 atm. This is no doubt due to the formation of gaseous C.O^ 
molecules under great pressures, as may be deduced from vapour- 
density determination^^. If we make allowance for this increase of 
molecular complexity of the gaseous phase, as compared with the dis- 
solved phase, on increase of pressure, we find that the theoretical 
expression, where » now varies with the pressure, gives a fair approzi- 
matioD to constancy. 

\Vhen we come to compare many projterties of substances in 
liquid state with each other, we find that liquids coutaining the 
hydroxy! group, such as the alcohols, water, and the fatty acids, are 
quite exceptional in their behaviour. In the Srat place, it must be 
uoted that the boiling )X)inta of such compounds are exceptionally 
high, and this alone might lead us to suspect an exceptionally 
high molecular weight in the liquid state. As a rule, vre find tiM- 
on comparing the boiling jioints of similar compounds, the compouiid, 
with highest molecular weight has the highest boiling point. If wB' 
substitute a CH, group for a C^H^ group we have, in accordance wit& 
the general rule, a fall in the boiling point, and similarly if «» 
substitute H for CHj. But if these groups are attached to an 
oxygen atom, we find that though the substitution of CHj for Cj^ 
lowers the boiling point, the substitution of H for CH, raieoa rt 
greatly. The following substances afford examples of this b»-' 
haviour : — 



Ethjl nwthjl etlier 


C,H,.O.CH, 


Dimethyl ether 


CHj.O.CHj 


Ueth7l alcohol 


CH.-O.H 


W»ler 


H.O.H 


Propyl awut* 


CH,.COOC,H, 


Ethyl acetate 


CH,.C0OC.H 


Methyl BoeUle 


OH,. COOCH. 


Hydrogen icetite 


CHi.COOH 



H XIX 
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Another point in whicfa organic hydroxy! compoimda differ from 
moet other liquids is the following. If a substance obeyed the gas 
laws exactly, its density at the critical temperature and pressure could 
easily be calculated from Avogadro's Law. Now all liquids have a 
much greater critical density than the calculated value, and for most 
of them the actual critical density is 3-77 times the theoretical. With 
hydroxyl compounds, however, the factor is greater than this normal 
value, varying from 4 to 5. This points to association of simple 
molecules under the critical conditions. 

Again, the vapour- pressure curves of most liquids do not cut each 
other when tabulated on the same diagram, but the curves of the 
hydroxyl compounds often cut each other and eometimes those of the 
" normal " liquids. This exceptional behaviour once more points to 
the existence of complex molecules in the liquids, which are progres- 
sively decomposed as the temperature rises. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the surface-tension 
method for determining molecular weight gives a cOEistant approxi- 
mately equal to - 2'1 for most liquids. The constants for the follow- 
ing substances are much lower than this mean value, and vary with 
the temperature — alcohols, fatty acids, water, acetone, propionitrile, 
and nitroethane. It is impossible to calculate the molecular weight 
of such substances by means of the formula given on p. 1 97, for that 
formula asBumes that the molecular weight remains constant through 
the range of temperature examined. By suitably altering the formida, 
however, probablevalues may be obtained for substances whose molecular 
weight changes with the temperature, and a few of these are exhibited 
in the subjoined table, in which ( is the temperature and n the associa- 
tion factor, i.e. the number of times the molecular weight of the liquid 
is greater than that corresponding to the ordinary formula i— 



Watek 


Acsnc Acid 


0° 171 
20 I'B* 
eO 1-G2 
100 1-40 
UO 1-29 


30° 2 'IS 
SO li>9 

100 1-69 
140 1-72 
2B0 I'SO 


MlTHTl. AtOOHOL 


Etht!. Alcohol 



In each case a diminution of n with increasing temperature is 
observable, indicating that the associated molecules decompose as the 
temperature is raised. In all the above instances, except water, the 
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aBBOciation factor is greater than 2, bo that we are probably dealing 
with moleculeB more complex than double molecules. 

Traube's method also leads to the conclusion that the molecules ot 
these substauces are complex, although his values of n are generally 
lower than those obtained by the method of Ramsay and Shields. 

Reviewing the facts regarding the associative tendency of the 
common solvents, we find first that hydroxylic solvents such as water 
and alcohol of themselves tend to form complex molecules, whilst h 
BolventB they are characterised by their dissociative power — that is, they 
not only prevent the association of molecules dissolved in them, but 
even in tbe case of salts dissociate the normal molecules into atill 
simpler molecules. Hydrocarbon solvents such as benzene, or thft 
other hand, which tbemaelvea form no complex molecules, promote the 
association of molecules dissolved in them, and in no case exhibit a 
dissociative action comparable with that shown by the other class of 
solvents. These facts may be harmonised to Bome extent by the 
following general eons id oration. A self -associating liquid has molecidea 
which possess a certain power of combination with each other ; i 
not improbable, therefore, that this power of combination may be 
exerted on the molecules of substances dissolved in the liquid, counter- 
acting any power of self- association which these molecules may them- 
selves possess. This would be in harmony, for example, with the 
normal molecular weight which alcohol shows when dissolved in water. 
On the other hand the molecule of a solvent such as benzene, which 
shows no tendency to unite with other like molecules, may be supposed 
to be without action on the molecules of substances dissolved in the 
liquid, thus permitting these substances still to display any self-at 
ciative tendency they may exhibit in the undissolved state. Tbfi 
behaviour of alcohol and phenol in benzene solution would in this way 
be intelligible. We may thua distinguish between inert solTeQtfl^ 
without self-association, and without action on dissolved substAUces ; 
and active BOlreots, themselves self-associative, which tend to inter- 
act with substances dissolved in them. The saturated hydrocarbona 
are typical examples of the first class ; water is typical of the second 
class. 

Mixtures of inert liquids which show no tendency to self-associa- 
tion have in general properties which may be calculated from the 
properties and proportions of the components. Thus the volume of 
tbe mixture is equal to the sum of the volumes of the components ; 
the energy content of the mixture is equal to the sum of the energy 
contents of the components, i.e. there is no heat change on mixing ; 
the heat capacity of the mixture is equal to the sum of the heat 
capacities of the components, etc. In this respect mixtures of non- 
associative liquids resemble mixtures of gases, which throughout 
obey Dalton's Law {p. 81) not only with reference to pressure or 
voliune but to moet other properties. 
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It might be objected that as we compare the molecular weights of 
liquids only amongst themselveB, we have no right to compare the 
molecular weight of a aubstatice in the liquid state with that of the 
same substance in the disHolved or gaseous state. The mere fact of 
the continuity of the gaseous and liquid states (Chap. IX.) is not in 
itself sufficient to indicate that the molecular condition is ibe same in 
the two cases ; but where the surface-ten ai on method shows the liquid 
to have a molecular weight corresponding to a complex molecule, there 
we have behaviour amenable to much less simple laws than those which 
hold good for the bulk of liquids. We should be disposed, therefore, 
to assume that the origin of the comparatively simple laws is to be 
sought in the molecular condition in the liquid and vaporous states 
being the same. For if the molecular conditions in the two states were 
different, even in the case of normal liquids, it would be difficult to 
explain the abnormalities shown by liquids such as alcohol. That the 
normal molecular weight in solution is identical with the normal 
molecular weight in the gaseous state is practically certain from the 
existence of Henry's Law, and from the perfect analogy in pressure, 
volume, and temperature relations exhibited by dissolved and gaseous 
substances (cp. Chap. XXX.). 

Colloidal Solutions. — Of recent years colloidal solutions have 
formed the subject of mitch investigation. These solutions, sometimes 
known as pseudo-solutions, are characterised by their very small 
osmotic pressure (and derived magnitudes), by their power of gelatin- 
ising or coagulating, and by the want of any definite satiuntion point. 
They may be divided into two types, which have been named reversible 
and irreversible respectively. A gelatine solution affords an example 
of a reversible colloidal solution. On cooling, or by evaporation, a 
gelatinous solid is produced, but this solid passes again into solution 
on warming or on addition of water. The yellow solution formed by 
adding sulphuretted hydrogen to an aqueous solution of pure arsenic 
trioxide is an example of the second or irreversible class. Such a 
solution coagulates on the addition of a highly ionised electrolyte, and 
the coagulum once formed cannot be made to pass again into solution. 

Colloidal solutions of the first type are freely permeable to ordinary 
dissolved substances (crystalloids) even when they have set to a stiff 
jelly. They are, however, impermeable or nearly so to other colloidal 
substances, a property on which Graham based his process of dialysis. 

When we inquire as to the molecular condition of substances in 
colloidal solution, we must admit that the very small osmotic pressure 
and diffiisibiUty which they exhibit point to a very large molecular 
weight if the substances are in a state analogous to that of ordinary 
dissolved substances. The molecular weight calculated for silicic acid 
in colloidal solution is, for example, equal to at least 50,000. Since 
the form ula- weight of H,SiO, is only 96, it is plain that the degree of 
molecular complexity here exhibited is of quite a different order of 
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magnitude from that which we have met with previously in this 
chapter. 

Perhaps the most interGBting, and in many respects the best in- 
veitigated solutions are those of the colloidal metals. When aa 
electric arc is formed between platinum poles under pure water some 
of the platinum is ahoc off in the form of such fine particles as to 
produce a browa colloidal solution of the irreversible type. The 
platinum in a solution of this kind retains the catalytic propertiet 
exhibited by the metal in the ordinary form- ^VTien studied by the 
ultramicroscope, which renders visible individual particles of diameter 
as small as 10 ^/i or 10~^ mm., the solution of colloidal platinum 
appears to consist of particles in rapid motion having a diameter of 
about 45 /ifi. Aa we shall learn in the next chapter, the dimensions of 
an ordinary molecule must be of an order somewhat less than iht 
millionth of a millimetre. We may therefore look upon these visible 
particles of colloidal platinum us not being in the truly molecular 
condition. 

In the case of gold it is possible to get solutions with particles so 
fine that the ultramicroscope not only fails to resolve them and reveal 
their presence as individuals, but fails even to detect any scattered 
luminosity in the solution when a powerful beam of light is concen- 
trated in it Now luminosity can be detected with gold particles of 
2 fi/j, in diameter, so we must conclude that the red colloidal gold solu- 
tions prepared by the reduction of a gold salt by means of an ethereal 
solution of phosphorus may contain gold particles approximating in 
minuteness to the recognised magnitude of the molecular dimensions. 

Notwithstanding the smallness of these finest gold particles, the 
solutions in which they occur still retain the characteristic properties 
of irreversible colloidal solutions. Thus the gold is precipitated by 
the addition of a small amount of well-ionised electrolyte like common 
salt, which cannot Itself exert a chemical action on the gold. This 
precipitation by electrolytes is doubtless connected with the fact that 
the particles in irreversible colloidal solutions are electrically charged 
with regard to the solvent. That they are so charged may be proved 
by immersing two electrodes in the solution, when it will be found 
that the particlea will travel to one of the electrodes, generally the 
anode. In general when colloidal solutions of particles having the 
same charge are mixed, they are indifferent to each other. When the 
two solutions contain particles of opposite charges they precipitate 
each other. 

Irreversible precipitation by electrolytes is unknown in ordinary 
solutions of crystalloids. It would seem therefore that although 
the degree of homogeneity in irreversible colloidal solutions may 
approximate to that existing in true solutions, yet the two classes 
of solution exhibit characteristic differences, which can scarcely be 
differences in degree only. 
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The dififerences between "true" solutions of crystalloids and 
" pseudo-solutions " of reversible colloids are not perhaps so great, 
and it seems possible that all gradations may exist between them. 
Reversible colloids are not precipitated by moderate amounts of 
electrolytes, and it is a curious circumstance that the addition of a re- 
versible colloid to a solution of an irreversible colloid usually prevents 
the precipitation of the latter by an electrolyte. Thus a trace of 
gelatine aidded to a solution of colloidal gold prevents the precipita- 
tion of the latter by salt 




The conceptions of molar weight and of combining weight are, aa 
we havo seen, independent of any hypothesis as to the struottire of 
matter, and for most purposes of elementary inorganic chemistry 
these numerical conceptions suffice. When, however, we consider 
the facts of organic chemistry, and particularly the phenomena of 
isomerism, we find that hypotheses as to structure become indispensable 
for the co-ordination of the facts. For example, two isomeric substaDces, 
■ay ethyl alcohol and methyl ether, have the same composition and 
the same molar weight, and yet possess absolutely different pro[>ertiee, 
both chemical and physical. The simplest way in which we can 
account for this difference is to assume a difference in structure, and 
a difference in structure at once involves the conception of structural 
units or particles. Now we have ready to hand in the atomic 
and molecular theories of Datton and Avogiidro the necessary 
apparatus for the simple formulation of chemical strricture. The 
ultimate structural units are the atoms of the various elements ; tho 
simplest structure is the gas particle or molecule. In terms of the 
theory our system of combining weights becomes a system of atomic 
weights, and molar weights become the relative weights of the 
molecules, or molecular weights. We account for the difference in 
properties between ethyl alcohol and methyl ether, by assuming that 
in ethyl alcohol the two carbon atoms which the molecule contains 
are directly united, whilst in methyl ether they are kept apart by an 
intermediate atom of oxygen. A reference to Chapter XIV. will give 
numerous instances of the interpretation of specific properties in 
terms of structure. 

If we thus assume a discrete structure of matter for chemical 
purposes, and as we have seen in Chapter X. the same assumption 
has been made to account for the physical properties of gases, it is 
legitimate to inquire as to the absolute size of the grains or particles 
of which matter is supposed to be constituted. 

Approximate measures of the size of the ultimate particles of 
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matter have been obtained in many different ways. Thus Home 
dyea exhibit colour when diluted 100,000,000 times, bo that the 
smallest weighable quantity of the dye must be divisible into at least 
100,000,000 parts. Again, the fluorescence of an eosin solution is 
visible with sufficiently powerful illumination in solutions containing 
only 10~^^ milligiams per cubic millimetre, and the ultra microscope 
now enables us to assert that particles of colloidal gold exist which 
have a considerably smaller diameter than 6 /i/i (6 x 10~^ mm.), 

Faraday prepared films of gold whose thickness he estimated as 
about one-hundredth of that of a wave-lengt.h of light. As every 
continuous film must have a thickness of at least one particle, this 
result would give 6 ^/i or less Ets the diameter of the ultimate particle 
of gold. Observations on soa]>bubbles and oil films point to the 
existence of continuous films only 0-6 /ift in thickness. We may 
deduce then from these observations that a discontinuity appears 
when we descend to magnitudes of about one-milhonth of a millimetre, 
which may be taken as a rough approximation to the molecular 
dimensions. 

It is possible on the assumptions of the kinetic theory of gases to 
form an estimate of the absolute size of the gas particles which that 
theory postulates. In such calculations it is generally assumed that 
the particles are spherical, and the size is referred to as the diameter 
of the molecular sphere. We have seen (p. 90) that the speed of 
air particles in their free path is of the order of magnitude of 
20 miles per minute under ordinary cooditions. Now if we observe 
a layer of bromine vapour difiiising upwards in a vessel filled with air, 
we see that the process of diffusion is very slow indeed, to be 
measured rather in millimetres than in miles per minute. In terms 
of the theory we must attribute this slow diffusion to the innumerable 
collisions of the particles, the mean free path between two collisions 
being extremely short. The number of collisions between a given 
number of particles in a given volume and moving with a given mean 
velocity is plainly dependent on the dimensions of the particles. 
Had the particles no physical dimensions there could be no collisions 
at all, and the larger the particles are, the more frequently must 
they encounter one another. If we consider the chance which a 
single foreign molecule, say one of bromine moving upwards, has 
of penetrating a single horizontal layer of air, we see that it is 
determined by the ratio which the sum of the cross-sections of all 
the air particles in the layer bears to the total area of the layer. 
From experiments on the velocity of diffusion and of heat conduction 
in gases, and on gaseous viscosity, it ',is possible to determine the 
mean free path of the moving particles, and the sum of the cross- 
sections of the particles in a given volume of the gas. The mean 
free path of an air particle at normal temperature and pressure is 
calculated as O'OOOl mm., and the sum of the cross-sections of the 
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particles in 1 cc. of this air it calculated to be 18,400 sq. cm. At 
first sight this area seems eaonnous compared with the small qiuuitity 
of matter considered, but a moment's reflection showa that the 
greatness of the area must be due to the smallness of the individual 
particles. If a cube of 1 cm. edge is divided up into 1000 cubes of 
1 mm. edge, the sum of the cross-eections of the smaller cubes will 
be 10 times the cross-section of the original cube, for it is plain that 
when spread in one layer the small cubes will occupy ten times the area 
and form a layer one-tenth the thickness of the original cube. In 
general terms, the more finely we divide a given substance, the greater 
is the surface over which we can spread it, i.e. the greater is the sum 
of the cross-sections of its particles. 

Knowing now the sum of the cross-sections of the air particles 
we can calculate the radius of the individual particles if we can 
only ascertain the sum of the volumes of the particles. We have 
already seen how an estimate of this latter magnitude may be 
formed. Van der Waale's co-efficient b ia intimately connected with 
the ratio of the volumes of the (articles of a gas to the whole 
volume occupied by the gas, and is in fact theoretically four 
times this ratio. For air t = 0'0017 and therefore the volume of the 
air particles in 1 cc. will be 000042 cc. approximately. If there 
are N particles in 1 cc. of air at normal temperature and 
we have for the sum of the volumes of these particles 

2vol. = A^.^n-r' = 0-00042 

if r is the radius of each particle. 

For the sum of the cross-sections we have Z*r< 
whence 

4 _ 0-0004 2 

a*"" Tmoo" 

r= 1-7 " 10-* cm. 
2r=0-34 X 10-" mm. 
We thus arrive at a value for the molecidar diameter which is of 
the same order of magnitude as that derived from a consideration of 
continuity and from direct observation with the ultramicroscope, 
namely, something less than 1 ij.fi. 

If it is thought that the value \b for the volume of the particles 
ia too uncertain, we may take the volume of the liquid derived from 
the gas as a maximum estimate of the volume of the particles, since 
at least they cannot be less than the volume of the liquid. The 
specific gravity of liquid air ia 0'9 ; the volume occupied by 1 gram 

thus I'l cc. Now 1 gram of air at normal temperature and 

pressure occupiee -"l^— = 770 cc. The particles of air then cannot 
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occupy more than O'OOH of the volume occupied by the gai undei 
the conditions considered. Thia value it ib true is more than thrice 
the value deduced from van der Waala'a b, but it must be remembered 
that it la a maximum value, the volume of liquid air under 1 atm. 
at itB boiling point being necesearily much greater than the actual 
volume of the parti clee. 

Electrical and optical propertiea may alao be applied to the 
evaluation of the molecular dimeneiona of gases. These give lower 
and presumably somewhat more trustworthy results, and it is 
generally accepted that the value of the molecular diameter is about 
0'2 /i/i. Uaing this value along with the expreasion 

A', ir/^ 18,400 sq. em. 
we obtain 



n 



N= 



31 



18,400 

(10-^)''' 



6x 10-' 



as the number of molecules in a cubic centimetre of air (or any other 
gas) under normal conditiona. Calculated from this and the datum 
that 1 cc. of hydrogen weighs 0'09 mg., the weight of a molecule of 

hydrogen would be - -,T,^g= I'5 " 10"^^ mg., and of a single atom 

075 X 10-^1 mg., Bay 10"" mg. 

The discovery of the radio-active properties of certain elements 
baa lent a new intereat to the inquiry of the magnitude and nature 
of the atoms. The approximation of the atomic weights to whole 
numbers (cp. Chap. II.), and the regularities displayed by the 
properties of the elements (cp. Chap. VI.), naturally gave rise to the 
idea that our elements are not absolutely undecomposable, but are 
rather built up in a regular manner from some primal element or 
elements, as to the character of which many speculations have been 
advanced. Our elements according to thia view are really compounds, 
but compounds of a different order from those of our elements amongst 
themselves ; or conceived in terms of the atomic theory, oiir atoms are 
not really atoms but are composed of primal atoms (of one or more 
kinds), the regular variationa of weighta and properties being con- 
ditioned by regular differences in composition, 

No experimental evidence, however, was forthcoming as to the 
actual decomposition or transmutation of any element, until the 
discovery of radium. Radium is an element, in other respects 
precisely similar to the well-known members of the calcium family, 
which apparently undergoes spontaneous disintegration. Ramsay 
and Soddy found that the emanation produced by a radium salt 
yielded after a time a faint spectrum of helium. This observation 
has been confirmed by Giesei, who introduced 50 mg. of dry 
radium bromide into a highly- evacuated tube. After two months 
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the brightest lines of the heliiim ipectnuu bocame vinble in the 
tube, aad as time went on the epectrum increased in brightaeB, 
ontil on the lapse of a year the tube gave ac bright a belinm 
spectrum as an orditi&ry Geiesler tube filled with helium. Bra« 
then helium would seem to be produced from radium bromide, 
not directly, but by way of the emanation which radium compound* 
continually generate. These transformations are not controllable, and 
are referred by Eutherford to spontaDeous disintegration of theai 
of the active substances. 

Researches on the conduction of electricity through gasoa >j 
led to an electrical theory of the structure of the atom whid 
interest. The kathode rays emitted from the kathode of a C 
vacuum tube behave as if they consisted of streams of : 
particles charged with negative electricity and moving with a v 
comparable with that of light. They are deflected by a magnet, and 
from a knowledge of the extent of this deflection by a given magnetic 
force, and of the electric field in which they move, their velocity 
and their electrical charge per unit mass may be calculated. SucJi 
charged corpuscles or electrons seem to be the same, however 
generated, and to be identical with the corpuscles of the ^rays of radio- 
active substances. Their electrical charge per gram has been estimated 
at 188,000,000 coulombs, or nearly 2000 faradaye. Now 1 gram 
of hydrogen, the lightest ion known, carries 1 faraday. If, therefore, 
the actual charge of the electron ia the same as that of an atom of 
hydrogen, it follows that the electron has a mass equal to 00006 of 
that of the hydrogen atom. That the assumption is justified may be 
ahown by various experimental methods, details of which must be 
sought in works dealing with the subject of the conduction of 
electricity in gases. 

When kathode rays, or /9-rays, encounter any material lubetance 
they are absorbed as they pass through the substance, and when 
the speed of the rays approaches that of light, the coefficients of 
absorption exhibited by the various substances are nearly propor- 
tional to their densities. This rule has been verified approximately 
for substances as different in density as platinum and hydrogen under 
reduced pressure. It would appear then that the resistance offered 
to the passage of electrons is independent of the nature of the 
resisting substance, and is determined principally by the weight of 
the substance encountered. This would point to the conclusion that 
all subatancea are composed of the same material, and merely differ 
from one another in the extent of condensation and mode of grouping 
of the ultimate particles. In view of the fact that electrons may 
apparently be derived from all sorts of substances, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the ultimate particles of all bodies are the 
electrons themselves, and J. J. Thomson has developed a theory of 
the structure of atoms baaed on this assumption. 
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The atoms according to thia theory are epherea of positive 
electrificatioD, containing electrons in immbers proportional to their 
maaa. The electrons arrange themselves in definite forma under the 
influence of the attraction of the positive sphere, and of their own 
mutual repulsion. They are not at rest, but are supposed to be in 
avift motion in orbits round the centre of the atom. When the 
conditions of stability of such syetema are investigated it ia found 
that they present considerable resemblances to the properties which 
WB attribute to the atoma of our elements. Thus it is possible to 
account for the existence of excessively stable non-valent elements, 
for the periodicity of valency when the elements are arranged in the 
order of their atomic weights, and for the spontaneous disruption 
of the radio-active elements. The theory as it stands is by no meani 
in absolute harmony with known facts, but its further development 
is to be awaited with interest. 

The electrons on any auch theory must be supposed to occupy 
only a very small part of the volume of the atoms they constitute. 
Thus it has been calculated that the volume of the electrons of a 
hydrogen atom is leas than the 10"^^ part of the volume of the atom 
itself. From this it follows that the "density " of the electrons must 
be millions of times greater than that of platinum. Attempts have 
been made to avoid the material conception of the electron altogether, 
as it can be shown that a particle of " electricity " moving with a 
velocity near that of light will possess great inertia, hitherto sup- 
posed to be the characteristic property of matter. 



E. RnTREHFoRD, Uadioattivily. 

J, J. Thomson, "Structure of the Atom," PhUosopKical Mag(t:iine [6], 




CHAPTER XXI 



ELBCTBOLYTKS ASH ELSCTR0LTSI3 



If we take platinum wires from the t«rmiD&ls of a battery and join 
their free ends by another metallic wire, we find that a ciurent of 
electricity flows ihrougb the evEtem without being accomiutiied by 
any motion of ponderable matt«r. If we dip the free ends of the 
wires from the terminals into wat«r acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
we find that an electric current again flows through the system, but 
that now the passage of the current is accompanied by chemical 
phenomena and motion of matter. Oxygen appears at one wire where 
it dips into the solution, and hydrogen at the other ; aad if we continue 
the passage of the current, taking measures to prevent mechanical 
mixing in the solution, we shall find that the sulphuric acid will 
accumulate round the wire at which the oxygen is evolved. 

We distinguish, therefore, between two kinds of electrical conduc- 
tion, vit. metallic conduction, which is unaccompanied by material 
change, and electrolytic conduction, which is essentially bound op 
with movement, and usually chemical change, in matter. In this 
chapter we are concerned with electrolytic conduction and the 
Keompauying phenomena, and have first to aacertain what Bubat&neefl 
are conductors in this sense. 

Comparatively few pure eubstancea act as electrolytic o 
the chief exceptions being fused salts and bases. Fused silver d 
conducta electricity freely, and is itself decomposed during tl 
and there is even a perceptible electrolytic conduction in the a 
in the solid state at temperatures not far removed from itsmeltingp 
It was by the electrolysis of fused salts that many of the metals i 
first prepared. Lithium and magnesium, for example, may be easily 
obtained by the passage of an electric current through their fused 
anhydrous chlorides ; and Davy first discovered the metals of the 
klkalies by electrolysing the fused bases, potassium and Bodtum 
hydroxidea. At present, alnmiuinm is manufactured on the large 
scale by the electrolysis of fused aluminiom oxide, and many other 
technical a[^licatioiu of similar processes are being developed. 
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Electrolyse of such autolytic condwctors has as yet offered little of a 
regular character adapted to theoretical treatment from the chemical 
point of view, and the Hubject has not hitherto been Eystetuatically 
worked out. The result is that our systematic knowledge of electro- 
lyais is confined almost entirely to the second class of electrolytes, 
namely Bolutions, and, in particular, aqueous solutions. 

Pure water can scarcely be called an electrolyte, its conductivity 
being extremely small. Dry liquid hydrochloric acid in the same 
way cannot be called an electrolyte ; yet if we bring these two 
substances together, the resulting solution of hydrochloric acid is an 
excellent conductor of electricity, and undergoes decomposition when 
electrolysed. The conductivity, therefore, is not a property of either 
constituent of the solution, but of the aqueous solution itself. It is 
not every solvent that acquires the conducting property when a 
substance such as hydrogen chloride is dissolved in it. Chloroform, 
for example, does not conduct electricity itself, neither does a chloro- 
form solution of hydrochloric acid. The nature of the solvent, there- 
fore, plays an important part in determining whether the resulting 
solution will conduct or not. If a substance is such that its aqueous 
solution is an electrolyte, then its solution in ethyl and methyl alcohol 
will also conduct electricity, but not so well as the aqueous solution. 
Acetone ranks with the alcohols in this respect. Ether follows next, 
and solutions in chloroform or benzene and other hydrocarbons scarcely 
conduct at all. Inert solvents, then (cp, p, 210), do not yield con- 
ducting solutions, whilst active solvents form solutions which conduct 
to a greater or less extent. 

The conductive property does not depend only on the nature of 
the solvent, however, but also on the nature of the dissolved substance. 
In general, it may be said that the only substances which exhibit con- 
ductivity in aqueous solution iu any marked degree are salts, acids, and 
bases, of which the salts and bases also conduct autolytically at high 
temperatures when fused. An aqueous solution of sugar or alcohol, for 
example, does not conduct much better than water itself, and cannot 
in the ordinary sense be called an electrolyte. It should be noted 
that the conducting solution is, properly speaking, the electrolyte, but 
by a convenient transference the term is often applied to the dissolved 
Bubatauce, the solvent in such a case being usually understood to be 
water. We therefore speak of acids, bases, and salts as electrolytes, 
meaning thereby that their aqueous solutions conduct electricity. 

It is often expedient to make a distinction between electrolytes, 
half-electrolytes, and non-electrolytes. In the first class are included 
practically all salts, together with the strong acids and bases, e.g. 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, potassium and sodium hydroxides. 
The half-electrolytes comprise the weak acids and bases, e.y. acetic and 
benzoic acids, ammonia and hydrazine. Non-electrolytes are neutral 
substances which are not salts, e.g. sugar, alcohol, urea. There is. 
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Btrictly speaking, no sharp line of demarcation between these classeB, 
intermediate suhatanceB exiating which cannot be definitely classified 
within any one set. The distinction is based on degree of conductivity, 
in which there is no sudden break ; but we may say that normal 
aqueous solutions of the electrolytes conduct electricity well, tboee 
of half-electrolytea conduct rather poorly, and those of non-electrolytes 
very feebly, or practically not at all. Thus normal hydrochloric 
acid has a conductivity two hundred times greater than normal acetic 
acid, and this again a conductivity many hundi-ed limes greater than 
a normal aqueous solution of alcohol. It should be noted at once by 
the student that although weak acids and bases areonly half -dec trolyt«e, 
their salts are good electrolytes. Normal potassium acetate, for 
example, has a conductivity fifty times that of acetic acid ; and normal 
ammonium chloride a conductivity more than a hundred times as 
great as the conductivity of normal ammonia. Neglect or forgetfulness 
of this relation has often led to serious error, and it should therefore 
be impressed firmly on the memory. 

When a solution of sulphuric acid in water is electrolysed, the 
electrodes being of platinum or other resistant material, oxygen, as 
we have said, comes off at one of the electrodes and hydrogen at the 
other. The electrode at which the oxygen appears is called the positive 
electrode or anode, and is counected with the positive pole of the 
battery which generates the current ; that at which the hydrogen is 
evolved is termed the negative electrode or kathode, and is con- 
nected with the negative or zinc pole of the battery. It was observed 
by Faraday that the amount of decomposition in such an electrolyte 
is proportional to the amount of electricity which flows through it. 
We have here, then, a direct proportionality between quantity of 
matter and quaTitity of electricity. For example, each gram of 
hydrogen liberated by an electric current corresponds to the passage 
through the electrolyte of 96,540 coulombs or 1 faraday. It is of no 
moment whether the current which liberates the hydrogen is strong 
or weak, whether much or little time is occupied in the decomposition, 
whether the sulphuric acid solution is more or less concentrated, so 
long as hydrogen alone is evolved ; the result is always the same — a 
given quantity of electricity liberates in each case the same amount of 
hydrogen. What here holds good for hydrogen also holds good for 
other elements or groups of elements. A given quantity of electricity 
passed through a solution of copper sulphate always deposits the same 
quantity of copper on the kathode. On this dejiends the use of the 
hydrogen or copper voltameter, by means of which a quantity of 
electricity is measured by finding the amount of hydrogen or copper 
which it has I i berated. 

Not only is the quantity of hydrogen liberated by a given amount 
of electricity unaffected by the concentration, temperature, etc., of the 
electrolytic solution : it is even unaffected by the nature of the dissolved 
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eubstance, provided that tbie Bubetance it of such a kind ob to permit 
of the evolution of hydrogen at all. Thus if the same current is 
passed euccessively through dilute solutions of sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, and sodium sulphate, it will be found that the Bame 
amount of hydrogen is liberated by the current in each solution. 

When we compare the volumes of oxygen and hydrogen evolved 
simultaneously at the anode and kathode from a solution of sulphuric 
acid, we find that if the eolution is dilute and the current has been 
piLseed for some time before the meiiBuremont is begun, in order to 
get rid of the effect of initial subsidiary reactions, the volume of 
hydrogen is double that of the oxygen. The gases are thus liberated 
in the proportions in which they combine, i.e. in chemically oqnivaleut 
proportions. The same thing may be observed if we take other 
solutions. The quantity of copper deposited on the kathode from a 
solution of copper sulphate is exactly equivalent to the oxygen liberated 
at the anode by the eame current. An indirect consequence of this is 
that if we send the same amount of electricity through solutions of 
sulphuric acid and copper sulphate, the amount of copper deposited 
by the current in the one solution will be equivalent to the amount 
of hydrogen liberated by the same current in the other. A quantity 
of electricity equal to 1 faraday will therefore deposit 31 '5 g. of 
copper from the solution of a cuprio salt, as this is the amount 
equivalent in these salts to 1 g. of hydrogen. 

In general, we may say that the electrochemical equivalents of 
substances are identical with their chemical equivalents, if we define 
electrochemical equivalent as the amount of substance liberate<l by 
the same current as liberates 1 g. of hydrogen. This relation, 
together with the propori tonality established between the amount of 
electricity and the amount of chemical action, gives the most general 

expression of Faraday's I>aw. 

If we inquire as to what happens within the electrolytic solution 
during electrolysis, we must assume that matter travels along with 
electricity, in order to explain the changes of concentration that occur 
round the electrodes. Faraday introduced the term ion to denote 
the matter which travels in the electrolyte, and as in each solution 
matter travels towards both electrodes, the term anion was used to 
denote the matter travelling towards the anode, and kation the 
matter travelling towards the kathode. It is not an easy matter to 
determine in any given case what the ions really are, and the views 
now held are not entirely in accordance with those of Faraday. The 
following system, however, is self-consistent and involves no contra- 
diction, while it affords a satisfactory explanation of most of the 
phenomena. In the aqueous solution of an acid the kation is hydrogen, 
and the anion the acid radical. In the solution of a base, the kation 
is the metal or metallic radical, e.g. ammonium, NH^, and the anion 
hydroxyl, OH. In the solution of a salt the kation is the metal or 
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metallic radical and the aoioa the acid radical. The kations carry the 
positive electricity, and therefore move towards the negative electrode 
or kathode. The anions carry the negative electricity, aod therefore 
move towards the positive electrode or aoode. Certain facts relating 
to the speed of the iona are best accounted for on the aeaumptioD 
that the iona in aqueous solution are " hydrated," or enclosed in a 
" water atmosphere " different from the rest of the solvent water and 
moving along with the ion. For moat purposes, however, we may 
look upon the ions as being the simple positive and negative radicals. 

The quantitative phenomena of electrolysis are accounted for if we 
assimie that for monobasic acids, monacid bases, and their salts, each 
gram ion is charged with a faraday of electricity, which it loeea 
when it reaches the oppositely -charged electrode. Take, for oxatnple, 
a dilute aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid. The positive ion 
in this case is assumed to be hydrogen, and the negative ion chloriae, 
the water being supposed Co play no part in the conductivity. 
Each gram of hydrogen ion is charged with a faraday of positive 
electricity, and moves towards the negative electrode. There it 
is discharged and becomes ordinary hydrogen, which is liberated at 
the electrode. Now while this is going on at the negaiive electrode, 
an equal quantity of negative electricity muat be neutralised at the 
positive electrode, as the same current flows through the whole circuit. 
This quantity of negative electricity is supplied by the gram equivalent 
of the negative radical, viz. 35-5 g. of chlorine. The chlorine when 
discharged of its electricity does not in general appear at the positive 
pole as such entirely. If the solution of hydrochloric acid is con- 
centrated, the bulk of the discharged chlorine is liberated, but in diluta 
solutions it attacks the water of the solvent, combining with the 
hydrogen and liberating an equivalent quantity of oxygen. As a 
rule both oxygen and chlorine are produced, but if both be accurately 
estimated they are found to be together equivalent to the hydrogen 
evolved at the negative pole. 

If the solution electrolysed is one of sodium sulphate, the positive 
ion is sodium, and the negative ion SO^. From the formula of sodium 
sulphate it is evident that one SO^ ion is equivalent to two sodium 
ions. Thus for every 23 g. of sodium ion which loses a faraday 
of positive electricity, half of 96 g. of sulphate ion will lose 
a faraday of negative electricity. In dealing with electrolytes we 
shall often find it convenient to give the charges of the ions in the 
formuliB. A charge of I faraday of positive electricity will be 
indicated by a dot attached to the gi'am-symhol of the positive ion, a 
charge of 1 faraday of negative electricity will be indicated by a 
dash attached to the graro-syrabol of the negative ion. Thus sodium 
sulphate will be written Na^'SO/, and sodium chloride Na'Cl'. 

Neither sodium nor the sulphate radical is capable of independeut 
existence in presence of water, so that they are not obtained aa 
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products of the electrolyais, the products of their action on water 
appearing in their stead. The sodium acts on water with production 
of hydrogen and sodium hydroxide, according to the equation 

2Na + 2HjO = 2NiiOH + Hj, 

while the sulphate radical acts on water with production of sulphuric 
acid and oxygen : — 

S04 + Hj0 = HgS0, + 0. 

The equations represent the action on water of equivalent quantities 
of the discharged ions, the amounts of hydrogen and oxygen formed 
by the action being therefore also equivalent. According to this 
view, the liquid round the anode should become acid, and the solution 
round the kathode alkaline. This can easily be shown to be the 
case, and if proper precautions be taken to prevent diffusion within 
the liquid, the quantity of sulphuric acid formed at the anode is 
found to be exactly equivalent to the quantity of caustic soda formed 
at the kathode. 

It is convenient to have a system of names for the ions derived 
from acids, bases, and salts, which shall represent not so much the iona 
as particles, but rather the ionic substances. The following system 
has been proposed, in which the names are derived directly from the 
names of the ionised salts. The positive ions receive their names 
from the names of the positive radicals of the salts, acids, or bases by 
replacement of the terminations by the suffix -ion, e.g. hydrion H', sodion 
(or natrion) Na', calcion Ca", argetiiwn Ag', ammonion NHj, etc. When 
one radical, e.g. iron, Fe, exists in two sets of salts, the positive ions 
of these salts may be distinguished from each other by a prefix 
indicating the electro- valency, thus di/errion Fo", Irifeirion Fe'"'. The 
names of all negative radicals terminate in aie, He, or ide. Correspond- 
ing to these we have the terminations for the negative ions -ctnton, 
-osion, and -idion respectively- Thus we obtain the names sulphanton 
SO,", sulphosion SO/, sulphidion S', hydrosiUpkidion HS', earbanum CO,', 
hpdroaadion OH', etc. Using these names we can say that a solution 
of sodium chloride contains so many grams per litre of non-ionised 
sodium chloride, so many grams of natrion, and so many grama of 
cfaloridion, thus treating the products of ioniaation as ordinary 
substances — a method of treatment which has many advantages. 

It has been supposed in what has been said above that the material 
of the electrodes is not attacked by the discharged ions, a condi- 
tion which is practically secured if the electrodes are constructed 
of platinum, or, as often occurs in practice, of dense, conducting carbon. 
If we electrolyse the solution of a silver salt, say silver nitrate, 
between two silver electrodes, we find that the argention is discharged 
and deposited as silver on the negative pole. At the same time, an 
equivalent quantity of the negative nitranion NO,' is discharged at the 
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positive silver electrode. The nitrac« radical in this case is □etthet 
liberated as euch, nor does it attack the water. It combineB with 
silver to form silver nitrate, so that the whole electrolytic process 
here consisted in the transference of silver from the anode to 
kathode, and a change in the concentration of silver nitrate TonuS 
the electrodes. Such a process is made use of in electroplating, tlw 
anode consisting of silver and the kathode of the object to be silver- 
plated. The silver salt is chosen of such a type as to ensure a coherent 
Him of silver on the surface of the plated object, and is usually a doubla 
cyanide of potassium and 

In the formation of hydrogen gas from the hydrogen ions of 
hydrochloric acid it is evident that we have union of the discharged 
atoms, as each molecule of hydrochloric acid can contribute only ona 
atom of hydrogen. Here then there ts, strictly speaking, action of thfr 
discharged ions on each other. This is not uncommon, and is most 
evident in the actions of the discharged negative ions of carboxylie 
acids. If we take, for instance, potassium propionate, and subject 
it to electrolysis, the positive ion K' goes to the kathode, and ths 
negative ion CH^ . CHj . COO', propanion, to the anode. The dis- 
charged potassion as usual acts on the water with formation of 
potassium hydroxide and evolution of hydrogen. The discharged 
negative ion acts in a variety of ways. A portion of it acts on the 
water with production of the acid and liberation of oxygen. 

2CH3 . CHg . COO + HjO = 2CH, . CH. . COOH + O. 

Under favourable conditions, however, the discharged anions n 
with each other according to the following equations : — 

2CHj.CHi,.C00 = CHj.CH CHj.CHj+aCOj, 
2CH..CH,.C00 = CH..CH,.COOH + CH,:CHi + CO« 

(tfthjieno) 

2CHa.CHj.C00 : 

The amount of ethyl propionate produced is not great, but in other 
cases the corresponding compound is formed in considerable quantity. 
Butane, also, is only a subsidiary product, the chief siibstancea formed 
being carbon dioxide and ethylene. With other acids the compounds 
corresponding to butane may form the bulk of the product o{ the 
interaction of the ai 

The laws concerning the migration of the ions in opposite direc- 
tions towards the electrodes were ascertained experimentally by Hittorf. 
It has been said that in a solution of silver nitrate electrolysed between 
silver electrodes, the only change is a transference of silver from the 
anode to the kathode, and a change in the concentration of the silver 
salt round the two electrodes. By properly constructing the apparatus 
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so that mechanical convection of the dissolved salt between the 
electrodes ia prevented, the exact change in concentration in the 
neighbourhood of the electrodes can be measured, and from this changi 
the relative speeds of the two ions can he calculated. 

It might be tbonght on a superficial consideration that the 
and kation must move at the same rate since they are liberated in 
equivalent proportions at the opposite electrodes. In silver nitrate 
solution, for instance, there is one nitrate ion discharged at the anode 
for each silver ion discharged at the kathode. The equivalence of dis- 
charge would, however, be retained for any relative rate of motion of 
the two ions, as the following scheme will show. In it the positive 
ions are represented by + and the negative ions by - . P is the 
positive electrode or anode, JV ia the negative electrode or kathode, 
i) is a porous diaphragm to prevent convection currents. To begin 
with, let there be 6 molecules on each side of the diaphragm, as 
represented in Scheme I. 
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The concentration in each compartment before any current has passed 
may thus be represented by G. Let a current now be passed, and let 
the positive ions alone be capable of movement, the negative ions 
remaining in their original compartments. The state after 3 katione 
have passed through the partition from the anodic to the kathodic 
compartment is represented in II. 

II 
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Each ion without a partner is supposed to be discharged and liberated, 
and it will be seen that although the negative ion has not moved at 
all, the number of liberated positive and negative ions is the same. 
The number of complete molecules in the kathodic comjjartment has 
not altered ; the number of complete molecules in the anodic compart 
ment has been reduced to 3. 

Let now both ions move at the same rate, i.e. let one negative ion 
cross the diaphragm to the right for each positive ion that crosses it to 
the left. If four ions of each kind are discharged, we shall have the 
state shown in III. 
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Here the concantration in both compartments has been reduced to tha. 
same extent, namely from 6 to 4. 

Let, finally, the poeitive ion move at twice the rate of the negatirs 
ioD, i.e. let one negative ion cross the partition to the right in tfaa aajna 
time as two positive ions cross it to the left. After three ions of uab 
kind have been discharged, we have the scheme- 
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The concentration has here fallen off from 6 to 5 in the kathodic cora- 
partment, and from 6 to 4 in the anodic compartment. 

It is obvious from the diagrams that the loss of concentration in 
any of the compartments is proportional to the speed of the ion 
leaving the compartment. Thus in the last example the anodic 
compartment loses kations twice as fast as the kathodic compartment 
loses anions, so that the fall of concentration round the anode is t«ric« 
as great as the fall of concentration round the kathode in the same 
time. If both ions move at the same rate, the concentr.ttions in the 
two compartments fall off at the same rate, as in III. We therefors 
get the ratio of the speeds of the two ions from the observed falls in 
concentration round the two electrodes as follows ;— 

Fall round anode Speed of kation 

Fall round kathode Speed of anion ' 
It must be borne in mind that it is the kation which leaves the anode, 
and produces the fall of concentration round that electrode. 

In actual practice the conditions are usually somewhat different 
from those indicated above. For example, the relative speeds of the 
ions of silver nitrate may be conveniently determined in an apparatus 
of the form shown in Fig. 40. In this form a diaphragm is dis- 
pensed with, the construction of the vessel itself preventing diffusion 
to a sufficient extent. The vessel has two limbs connected by a short, 
wide tube, the longer limb being furnished at the lower end with a tap. 
The kathode C in the short limb consists of a piece of silver foil 
connected to the battery wire by a piece of silver wire. The anode A 
consists of silver wire which is bent in the form of a flat spiral. Th* 



portion which foi-ms the Btem ia protocted by being encloeed m s 
glass capillary throughout the entire length immersed in th 
nitrate solution. A feeble current is passed 
between the electrodes through the silver 
nitrate solution with which the vessel is charged, 
theamountof electricity passed being registered 
by means of a voltameter or other suitable in- 
strument. At the expiration of some hours, half 
the solution is carefully withdrawn by opening 
the tap at the anode, and the amount of silver 
held in solution determined by analysis, the 
original concentration of the silver nitrate solu- 
tion having been previously ascertained. 

In this case the concentration round the 
anode does not fall off at all; for although silver 
ions leave the anodic limb, each nitrate ion that 
arrives at the anode dissolves from it one ion of 
silver bo as to form silver nitrate. On the sup- 
position that the ions move at the same rate, 
the state of the solution may be represented by 
•Scheme V., which is comparable with Scheme 
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The concentration at the hathode has fallen 
off lis before from 6 to i, but the concentration 
at the anode has increased from 6 to 8, the total 
number of complete molecules remaining the 
same before and after the passage of the current, 1L_JE!I 
It is easy, however, to ascertain how many IT 
kations have crossed the diaphragm to the left, II 
and thus find what the fall in concentration ^ p^^ ^^^ 
round the anode would have been bad no 
silver been dissolved from the electrode. The reading of the volta- 
meter tells us the quantity of electricity which has passed through 
the solution, i.e. the number of negative ions which have been dis- 
charged at the anode. In the above case it is 4. Now a molecule 
of silver nitrate appears at the anode for each negative ion dis- 
charged. If no kations had left the anodic compartment, there would 
thus be an increase in the concentration equal to 4 ; but the actual 
increase is only 2 : therefore had no silver been dissolved from the 
anode there would have been a fat) of concentration equal to 2, or 
2 kations have crossed the diaphragm to the left in the same time 
as 3 anions have crossed it to the right. 
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In an actual experiment a current which deposited 32'2 mg. of 
silver in a silver voltameter was passed through a aolutioQ of silver 
nitrate contained in an apparatus similar to that of Fig. 40. The fall 
of concentration at the kathode corresponded to 16'8 mg. of silver xs 
silver nitrate, and the rise in concentration round the anode to tlia 
same, since the total quantity of silver nitrate in solution necessariljr 
remained unaltered. Had no silver ions migrated from the anod^ 
the rise in concentration would have been 322, so that the fall doa 
to migration of the kations is 322 - 168 = 154. We have therefon 

Speed of kation, Ag _ Fall round anode 15"4 n.Q'iT 
Speed of" anion, NOj'Fatrround' kathode^ 16^^ 

Prom the speed ratio for any substance it is easy to calculate what 
Hittorf called the transport niunbers of the iona of the substance. If 
only the positive ion of a substance moves, as in Scheme II., tbia ion a 
responsible for the total electricity carried, the negative ion having, 
no share in the transport. If both ions move, they share the transgxKt 
between theni, and as each equivalent of the ions has the same charge, 
the share of each in the transport is evidently proportional to tha 
speed at which it moves. If u and v are the speeds of migration of 

the positive and negative ions respectively, — represents the share 

taken by the kation in the transport, and the share taken bj 

the anion. These are the transport numbers of Hittorf. It is cu^ 
tomary to denote the transport number of the anion by n, Tba 
transport number of the kation is therefore 1 - ft, since the sum of tha 

two transport niunbers - and is equal to 1. As has been 

indicated above, the ratio of the transport numbers of the ions is the 
ratio of their speeds, so that we have 



If we wish to express n in terms of the ratio of the speeds ujv ■■ 
have, from the above equation, 



As a numerical example, we may again take stiver nitrate. For this 
■alt we have 



1+0-917 
This may also, of course, be got directly from the fall 




I of concentration J 
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round the electrodes, which a 
We have 



) proportional to the speeds of the ions. 



15-4+ 16 



= 0-522. 



From bis reBoarches on the conductivity of dilute sfilt solutions, 
KohlrauBch eatabliBhed a very simple relation connecting the transport 
numbers and the molecular conductivity of the dissolved substance. 
By the molecular COnductiTity ^ of a aolution is meant its specific 
conductivity k (see p. 7) multiplied by the volume of the solution 
in cubic centimetres which containe one gi'am molecular weight of 
the dissolved substance. In very dilute salt solutions the value of 
the molecular conductivity is independent of the concentration of the 
solution, and Kohlrausch found that this constant value was for 
different salts additively made up of two terms, one depending on 
the positive and the other on the negative radical, i.e. on the positive 
and negative ions. On considering any one salt, he found that the 
ratio of the terms for the two ions was the ratio of the speeds of 
migration of the ions. By properly choosing the units it was there- 
fore possible to state for very dilute salt solutions, which ejihibit a 
molecular conductivity independent of further dilution, the simple 
relation 



ions, 1 



when fi is the molecular conductivity, and i* and v numbers propor- 
tional to the relative speeds of the positive and negative ions. 
The numbers u and v do not of course represent the actual speeds 
of the ions, if the ordinary units are employed for the molecular 
conductivity ; but the absolute values of the velocities may be 
determined in certain cases, and from these the others may be 
calculated. The following table contains the speeds of the principal 
univalent ions in dilute aqueous solution at 18°, when the difference 
of potential between the electrodes 1 cm. apart is 1 volt. The 
velocities of migration are given in centimetres per hour. 



Ag 






The movement of the ious through practically pure water is seen, 
therefore, to be a very slow one. If we calculate the force required 
to drive 1 g. of hydrion through water at the rate of 1 cm. per 
second, it is found to be equal to about 330,000 tons weight. On 
reference to p. 171, it will be found that this number is of the same 
order of magnitude as the corresponding number calculated from the 
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rate of diffusion of urea by means of the osmotic-pressure tfaeoiy, nt 
40,000 tons. 

It is somewhat curioua that when the rates of migration of a si 
of iona such as those afforded by the metals of the alkalies are com- 
pared with each other, the metals with the greatest atomic weights 
move with the greatest speed. Thus potassion has a greater velocity 
of migration than sodion, and this again than lithion, whilst Cfesion, 
the heaviest ion of the alkali metals, moves at the greatest rate of slL 
This is usually accounted for by the assumption that the degree of 
hydration of Htbion is greater than that of sodion, which is in iu 
turn greater than that of potassion, and so on. On this view the 
positive ion of lithium salts is not lithium itself, but lithium plus a 
comparatively large amount of water which travels with it, and there' 
fore reduces ita speed. 

The coincidence in the magnitudes of the driving forces would 
lead us to suspect that the resistance offered to the difTusion of suh- 
stances in water and to the passage of ions through water uuder the 
influence of electric forces is of the same kind, and further inquiry 
serves to bear out the supposition. The resistance is connoctod with 
the viscosity or internal friction of the liquid, which may be measured 
by the time the liquid takes to flow through a narrow tube andar 
given conditions. When the fluid friction increases, the resistance 
to the passage of substances through the liquid increases, and ths 
rate of diffusion and rate of ionic migration diminish in consequence 
of the increased resistance which the particles in motion through the 
fluid experience. The addition of a small quantity of a subatanc* 
such as alcohol to water increases the viscosity of the water. Corrs- 
sponding to this increase we find that the rate of diffusion is less when 
a substance is dissolved in water containing a little alcohol than the 
rate of diffusion when water alone is the solvent, no matter what the 
dissolved substance may be. Similarly the speed of iona in watw 
containing alcohol is less than their sjjeed in pure water. 

Again, when the temperature of water is raised, its fluidity 
increases. Corresponding to this we have increased rate of diflTusion 
and ionic migration as the temperature increases. There is even a 
rough proportionality between the different magnitudes. Thus at 
the ordinary temperature the fluidity of water increases at the rate 
of about 2 per cent per degree. In close accordance with this, the 
rate of migration of ions through water increases about 2 per cent at 
15° for a degree rise in temperature. Indeed, if slow-moving ions 
alone are considered, the influence of temperature on the conductivity 
of aqueous solutions and on the fluidity of water is almost exactly the 
same within wide limits, both conductivity and fluidity disappearing 
at a temperature of about - 35'. The assumption that the ions are 
hydrated is again of service in enabling ua to understand this 
exact accordance, for the sluggish ions are supposed to be most 
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highly bydrated, so that the resiiitaiice they experience in passing 
through water is practically the resistance of their " water atmo- 
sphere" against water, i.f. precisely what detenninea the viscosity 
of pure water. 

In connection with resistance, a word must be snid as to the nature 
of that offered by jelliea. If we make a 5 per cent solution of gelatine 
in hot water, it will set on cooling to a firm, stiff jelly, which we 
should be inclined to classify with solids rather than liquids. The 
jelly has very great internal friction, yet it offers little more resistance 
to the passage of diffusing substances or to moving ions than pure 
water does, so that the rate of diffusion or ionic migration is practically 
the same in an aqueous jelly as in water. The water in a jelly must 
therefore be supposed to retain its properties unchanged, and practi- 
cally to remain fluid. The comparative rigidity of the jelly aa a 
whole we must consequently attribute to the gelatine. The only 
reasonable conception of a jelly then that we can make is, that the 
gelatine on setting forms a sort of fine spongy network in which the 
liquid water is held immeshed by capUlary forces, i.e. we must 
compare the state of the water in a jelly to the state of the water 
soaked up in a sponge or the water in the interstices of a porous cell. 
The porous pots used in galvanic elements prevent the mixing of the 
different liquids by convection, but they do not greatly hinder liquid 
diffusion proper or the passage of ions with their charges from one 
compartment to the other. The porous pot with the absorbed liquid 
is rigid, but the liquid in the wall retains its fluid properties unchanged. 

The actual detemunatioQ of the molecular coDdactivity as 
usually carried out in chemical laboratories proceeds as follows : — The 
principle adopted is to 
determine the resisU 
ance of the given 
solution by the ar- 
rangement known as 
Wheatst one's bridge, , 
shown in the diagram. 
Fig. 41. K is a resist- 
ance box, by means of 

which resistances of k ii 

known value can be 

introduced. W is the resistance to be measured — that of a piece of 
wire, for example. G is a galvanometer, and B a battery to produce 
current. MM' is a platinum wire of uniform resistance stretched along 
a metre scale subdivided into millimetres. Connection is made between 
the galvanometer and. any point on this wire by means of the sliding 
contact C. In general, a current flows through the galvanometer, but 
in the special case when the resistance of K is to that of W as the 
resistance of a is to that of h, no current flows through G, and the 
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galvanometer exhibits do deflection. To determine the resiatance at 
W we place a known resiatance in the box R, and move the contact C 
along the platinum wire until the galvanometer ahowa no deflection. 
We know then that 

E : W = <|. : b. 



But the platinum wire is of uniform resistance, so that the resistance 
of a is to the reaiatance of i as the length of a is to the length of b, 
and these lengths may be read off directly on the scale along which 
the wire is stretched. 

When the resistance to be measured is that of an electrolyte, it 
ia generally impossible to use a galvanometer owing to the polarisa- 
tion at the electrodes 
when a steady current 
flows through the 
electrolyte. Tbia 
polarisation may be 
avoided by the use of 
an alternating current 
instead of a direct 
current, but then the 
galvanometer is use- 
less to indicate the 
alternating current. 
It* place, however, 
by the telephone, which 




may be taken, 
silent 



Kohlrausch has 

I current passes through it, but sounds when 
it is traversed by alternating currents. The alternating current 
is got from the secondary terminals of a small induction coil, worked 
by the battery B, which is usually a single accumidator, or a bichromate 
cell. The modified arrangement is shown in Fig. 42, where S ia the 
electrolytic solution, T the telephone, and I the induction coil. 

The vessel which contains the solution is generally of the type 
proposed by Arrbenius, and shown in Fig, 43 in natural size. The 
electrodes are made of stout platinum discs, fitting closely to the 
cylindrical vessel. A short platinum stem from each is sealed into 
B glass tube, held firmly in the ebonite cover C. The connecting wires 
are passed down the glasa tubes till they make contact with the 
platinum wires by means of a drop of mercury introduced into each 
tube. This form is most suitable for very small conductivities. For 
Bolutions which have greater conductivity, a modified type narrowed 
at the lower end may be employed, which has the advantage of being 
considerably cheaper on account of the much smaller size of the 
platinum electrodes used in its construction. If the platinum electrodes 
ore bright, there is no sharp minimum of sound in the t ~ ' 
any position of the sliding contact. It is therefore necessary to cover 
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the surface of the platinum with a coating of finely-divided platinum, 
and the auccoaa of the method largely depends on how the platinisation 
of the electrodes is effected. If a fine 
velvety coating of platinum black does 



intirely cover the inner surfaces of f 
ectrodes, the sound minimum is more ' — ' - 



the electrodes, the sound n 
or less indistinct owing to the polarisations 
of the make and break induction currents 
not esactly neutralising each other, and 
the measurements of resistance in conse- 
quence are more or less doubtful. The 
platinisation is carried out by electrolysing 
a solution of platinum chloride (chloro- 
platinic acid) between the electrodes by 
meane of a direct current. The best 
solution to employ is one containing 30 
parts water, I platinum chloride, and 
©■008 lead acetate. The electrolysing 
ciu-rent is so regulated that there ia a 
feeble gas evolution from the anode and a 
fairly brisk evolution from the kathode. 
The direction of the current is occasionally 
reversed, and the platinisation is complete 
when each electrode has served as kathode 
for about fifteen minutes. 

A large induction coil is not necessary 
for the success of the method ; in fact, a 
small toy coil with a high rate of alterna- 
tion works best in the chemical laboratory. It should be some six 
feet distant from the measuring wire, and enclosed in a box so that 
the sound from the make and break of the coil itself does not interfere 
with the sound in the telephone. If the vibrating tongue found on 
such a coil ia replaced by a piece of watch-spring (protected where 
the spark passes by a layer of thin platinum foil wrapped round it) 
the instrument may be made to work practically without noise. 

The cell containing the electrolytic solution is immersed in a bath 
of constant temperature, usually 25°, fluctuations of more than a tenth 
of a degree from the mean being inadmissible, owing to the great varia- 
tion of the conductivity with the temperature. 

For chemical purposes the dilutions generally are made to increase 
in powers of 2. If the substance under investigation is sufficiently 
soluble, a solution containing a gram equivalent, or a gram molecule, 
in 16 litres is first prepared, and 20 cc. of this solution introduced 
into the electrolytic cell by means of a 10 cc, pipette twice filled. 
Another 10 cc. pipette is marked by direct experiment so as to remove 
exactly as much water as the first pipette delivers. After the first 
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reading of the conductivity has been taken, 10 cc of ihe eoliition are 
removed by the second pipette and 10 cc of water added by meant of 
the first pipette, after which the diluted solution is well mixed by 
motion of the electrodes. The solution is now twice as dilate as 
formerly, ue, its dilution is 32. The reading is repeated after the 
solution has attained the temperature of the bath, and the dilatioD 
process is gone through anew. When the dilation has reached 1024 
the process is usually stopped, except in the case of strongly-diaaociated 
salts, for the conductivity caused by impurities in the distilled water 
renders the values uncertain. 



For further information concerning methods for the determinatioii of 
electric conductivity in solutions, see Ostwald, PhfiiahCkenucal Mmuwn- 
menu (1894); Kohlrausch and Holborn, Leitvermdgm der EUkimlifU 
(1898). 

F. Kohlrausch, "The Resistance of the Ions and the Mechamesl 
Friction of the Solvent," Proc, Roy, Soc 71 (1903), p. 338. 



CHAPTER XXII 



ELECTROLYTIC DISSOCIATION 



In the preceding chapter we have become acquainted with some of 
the fundamental facta of electrolysis ; in the present chapter we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a mechanical scheme which affords a 
simple mode of representing them, as well as many other peculiarities 
of electrolytic solutioDs. Before entering on the discussion of this 
scheme, however, it is necessary to draw attention to two further 
facte which must be accounted for by any satisfactory theory of 
electrolysis. 

Id the first place, it has been ascertained by careful experiment 



that electrolytic solutions obey Ohm's Law as strictly as do metallic 
conductors, the current being proportional to the electromotive force 
for all values of the force. A direct consequence of this is that no 
electrical energy is expended in splitting up the dissolved salt mole- 
cules into their constituent ions, as was first indicated by Chusius. 

In the second place, when the circuit is completed between two 
electrodes, the products of electrolysis appear simultaneously at both, 
no matter how far apart they may be. Thus if we have, as in Fig. 44, 
a narrow gloss tube RK, 1 cm. iu bore and 40 cm. long, connected at 
the ends with wide tubes containing the two electrodes A and C, and 
filled with sulphuric acid, the products of the electrolysis of Ihe 
237 
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sulphuric acid will make their appearance at the electrodes as soon 
as connection is made through a powerful battery. If the anode A 
Ib of copper and the kathode a piece of platinum wire, the blue colour 
of copper sulphate and the bubbles of hydrogen at C will be observed 
simultaneouflly. Now the first hydrogen ions cannot therefore come 
from the same molecules of sulphuric acid as the first sulphate ions, 
which unite with the copper to form copper sulphate, for the ions, in 
whatever way they might be supposed to move, could not traverse a 
distance of 40 cm. in a few seconds, as may be seen from the table 
of rates of migration given in the preceding chapter (p. 231). 

In the schemes for the representation of the migration of the ions, 
we have assumed thai there is a constant change of partners going on 
as the ions travel to the opposite electrodes. This idea was intro- 
duced by Grotthufl, who conceived that the molecules at the two 
electrodes were split up into their positive and negative constituents 
under the inHueuce of the electric charges on the electrodes, and that 
the intermediate molecules changed partners according to a scheme 
like the following, the first action of the electric charges being to 
direct all the positive ends of the molecules towards the negative 
electrode and the negative ends towards the positive electrode : — 
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This, however, does not get over the difiiculty indicated by Clauaius, 
an account of whose views may be given in the words of Clerk Maxwell. 

" ClausiuB has pointed out that on the old theory of electrolysis, 
according to which the electromotive force was supposed to be the 
sole agent in tearing asunder the components of the molecules of the 
electrolyte, there ought to be no decomposition and no current as 
long as the electromotive force is below a certain value, but that 
as soon as it has reached this value a vigorous decomposition ought 
to commence, accompanied by a strong current. This, however, is 
by no means the case, for the current ' is strictly proportional to the 
electromotive force for all values of that force. 

" Clausius explains this in the following way : — According to the 
theory of molecular motion, of which he has himself been the chief 
[> With Qon-poUriiwblc electrodea (see Cliap. XXIX. ).] 
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founder, every molecule of the fluid ia moving in an exceedingly 
irregular manner, being driven firat one way and then another by the 
impacts of other molecules which are also in a state of agitation. 

" This molecular agitation goes on at all times independently of 
the action of electromotive force. The diffusion of one fluid through 
another is brought about by this molecular agitation, which increases 
in velocity as the temperature rises. The agitation being exceedingly 
irregular, the encounters of the molecuies take place with various 
degrees of violence, and it is probable that even at low temperatures 
some of the encounters are so violent that one ov both of the com- 
pound molecules are split up into their constituents. Each of these 
constituent molecules then knocks about among the rest till it meets 
with another molecule of the opposite kind, and unites with it to 
form a new molecule of the compound. In every compound, there- 
fore, a certain proportion of the molecules at any instant are broken 
up into their constituent atoms. At high temperatures the pro- 
portion becomes so birge as to produce the phenomenon of dissociation 
studied by M. Ste. Claire Deville. 

"Now Clausius supiwses that it iB on the constituent molecules 
in their intervals of freedom that the electromotive force acts, de- 
flecting them slightly from the paths they would otherwise have 
followed, and causing the positive constituents to travel, on the 
whole, more in the positive than in the negative direction, and 
the negative constituents more in the negative direction than in the 
positive. The electromotive force, therefore, does not produce the 
disruptions and reunions of the molecules, but, finding these dis- 
ruptions and reunions already going on, it influences the motion of 
the constituents during their intervals of freedom." 

The constituent molecules leferred to in the above passage are, of 
course, the positive and negative radicals of the dissolved salt, i.e. 
the kation and anion of which it is assumed to be composed. At 
any one time then we have, on the hypothesis of Clausius, some pro- 
portion of the salt molecules split up into their constituent ions, which, 
with their electric charges, move towards the appropriate electrodes. 
It must be observed that this state of {lartial dissociation of the dis- 
solved substance is the normal condition of the liquid, and exists 
whether there is an electric current passing through the solution or 
not. All that the electric forces do is to direct the dissociated charged 
products to the electrodes and there discharge them. Nothing has 
been said as to the proportion of dissolved substance which is thus 
dissociated into ions. For the purpose of accounting for the validity 
of Ohm's Law in electrolytic solutions, a very small proportion 
will sufiice, provided that the small quantity is always regenerated 
by the action of the molecules themselves without any interference 
of the electrical forces. In proportion as the free ions are removed 
from the solution at the electrodes, Clausius supposes them to be 
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regenerated by the colliBione of the undUeociat«d molecules, so that 
the process of conduction and electrolyaU goes on. If we are to 
give the hypothesis definiteness and precision, however, we must 
take account of the relative quantities of the electrolyte in the dis- 
sociated and undissociated states. The manner of doing this was first 
pointed out by Arrhenius, and it ia to his hypothesis of electrolytic 
dlSBOCiation that we must resort if we wish to explain quantitatively 
the phenomena exhibited by electrolytic solutions, whether during 
electrolysis or in their ordinary state. 

Ari'heniuB supposes substances which give Bolutions that conduct 
electricity freely to bo almost entirely split up into their constitueot 
ions, while substances which yield solutions of feeble conductivity are 
supposed by him to be split up only to a very small extent. In fact, 
he proposes to measure the degree of dissociation of a substance by the 
conductivity of its solutions. On his hypothesis, only those molecules 
which are split up into their constituent ions play any part in the 
conduction of electricity, tbe undissociated molecules remaining idle. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the conductivity of any given solution 
depends on two factors— the number of ions in the solution, and the 
rate at which these ions move. To simplify matters we will, in what 
follows, only consider univalent ions, i.e. those derived from monacid 
bases, monobasic acids, and the salts which they form by mutual 
neutralisation. Every ion derived from these substances has tbe 
same charge of electricity, i.e. 1 faraday per gram-ion. Since each 
carrier of electricity has the same load, the quantity carried can 
depend only on Che number of carriers and the speed at which they 
move. Now the rate at which the ions move may, as we have seen, 
be determined from the work of Hittorf and Kohlrausch. It only 
remains, therefore, to find the number or proportion of ions in any 
given solution. 

Kohlrausch ascertained experimentally that the molecular conduc- 
tivity of a salt increases as the dilution of the solution increases, and 
that the rate of increase of conductivity gets smaller and smaller as the 
dilution gets greater, until finally the molecular conductivity remains 
constant, although the addition of water to the solution is continued. 
This may best be figured as follows. Consider a cell of practically 
infinite height and of rectangular horizontal section, two parallel sidea 
of which are of platinum, and are placed at a distance of I cm. from 
each other. These platinum sides may be used as electrodes. Let 
there now be introduced into the cell a gram-molecular weight of 
common s;dt (58'5 g.) dissolved in a litre of water. If the resistance 
offered to the passage of the current through the liquid is measured in 
ohms, the reciprocal of the number obtained represents the molecular 
conductivity as ordinarily expressed. We thus obtain the molecular 
conductivity of sodium chloride at the dilution 1. If we add water 
ao as to make up the volume to 2 litres, and again determine the 
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molecular conductivity, we find that the value for the dilution 2 ia 
greater than before. As we add more wster so as to increase the 
volume in which the gram-molecular weight of the salt is contained, 
the molecular conductivity will also increase, finally to reach a limit 
when the dilution amounts to about 10,000 litres. The numbers 
obtained by Kohlrauscb for sodium chloride at 18^ are given in the 
following table ; — 



DUution^D 






lUt. 


74-* 


0'678 


2,. 


80-0 


0787 


».. 


BS-ff 


O-SiS 


» .. 


BS-a 


0-874 


100 „ 


ies-8 


0-S8T 


GOO „ 


1087 


0-972 


1,000 „ 


107-8 


0-988 


s.ooo ,. 


109 '3 


0-995 


10,000 ., 


1097 




50,000 „ 


lOS-6 




100,000 „ 


109-2 





From this table It will be seen that the rate of increase of the 
molecular conductivity is much greater when the dilution is small 
than when it is great. Doubling the quantity of water when the 
dilution is 1 adds more than 6 units to the conductivity ; doubling 
the quantity when the dilution is 500 only adda 1 unit to the 
conductivity. Increasing the dilution tenfold when it is already 
10,000 has no further effect, the small variations observed in the 
last three values being due to experimental error. 

The molecular conductivity, as has been said, depends only on the 
number of ions and the rate at which they move. We have therefore 
to determine to which of these causes the increase of molecular 
conductivity on dilution is due. The rate of the ions depends on the 
resistance to their motion offered by the liquid. Now at a dilution 
of 10 we have 68'6 g. of salt dissolved in 10,000 g. of water. 
So far as viscosity ia concerned, thia ia practically pure water, and 
further additions of water ahould have no appreciable effect in changing 
the resistance offered to the passage of the ions. We may suppose 
therefore that the rate at which the lona travel ia practically unaltered 
after a dilution of about 10 is reached, so that the increase of 
conductivity with further dilution is not due to any increase of speed 
of the ions, but to an increase in their number. In the imaginary 
cell considered above we have always the same amount of salt between 
the electrodes, but evidently as we add water we obtain a greater 
proportion of ions. With increasing dilution the salt then must split up 
more and more into ions capable of conveying the electricity, if we 
are to account for the increase of molecular conductivity which the 
salt exhibits. When all the suit bas been split up into its ions the 
increase of molecular conductivity with dilution must cease, for further 
dilution can neither increase the apeed of the ions nor augment their 
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number. In tli« cue oi M>dhon chloride the nit m 
&t ft daatkm of 10,000, and we find that nlt« in gonacal 
behftviour. Tie limitiDg value of Ae BolecBkr 
•ponding to complete ionization ia called iha MOlWJ 
At inflnite dilution, and !■ nmaUy denoted bjr />_. 

Since to dilnte lolutions the addition of more water ■ 
to affect the ipeed of the iona, it t* obTions that in a cell mcfc •■ «tf 
Goniidered above, the coodactivity of the solation ia directly pro- 
portional to the amount of ionised substance in iL Now we know 
that at infinite dilution all the sodium chloride is ionised. At finite 
dilutions, therefore, the degree of dissociation, t.e. the proportiosi ol 
the whole which exists in the state of ions, is equal to the quotient of 
the molecular conductivity at the dilution considered by the molecular 
conductivity at infinite dilution. The degree of dissociation or 
ionisation is generally denoted by m, so we have the equation 



For example. If we wish to ascertain the degree of ioniaatkn of 
■odium chloride at a dilution of 10 litres, t.e. in decinormal solation, we 
divide the molecular conductivity, 92'5, by the molecular conductivitj 
at infinite dilution, viz. 1097, and obtain as quotient 0843. In « 
decinormal solution of sodium chloride theu at 18°, a little over eighty 
per cent of the salt is split up into its constituent ions. 

It must be very specially emphasised that the molecular con- 
ductivity itself is no measure of the degree of ionisation of a 
dissolved substance ; the true measure is the ratio of this conductivity 
to the molecular conductivity at infinite dilution. The degree (rf 
ionisation is nol proiwrtional to the molecular conductivity unless 
under certain conditions which must be carefully specified. For 
example, the molecular conductivity of a decinormal solution of sodium 
chloride at 50" is 160. This is much greater than the molecular 
conductivity at 18'', but the increase cannot come from an increase 
in the number of ions, as the salt at 18° is already more than four- 
flfths ionised. The great increase iu the molecular conductivity is due 
to the increase in the other factor, namely, the speed of the ious. The 
fluid friction of the solution is greatly diminished by the rise in 
temperature, and consequently the ions move much faster, thus in a 
given time conveying more electricity. At 50° the molecular con- 
ductivity at infinite dilution is 197. If wo therefore divide 127-6 
by this number we obtain an ionisation approximately equal to 0'8], 
which is practically the same value as we got for 18°, In general, we 
find with salts that rise of tem])erature, while greatly augmenting the 
molecular conductivity, has very little effect on the degree of ionisation, 
the increase in the conductivity being almost wholly due to the 
increased speed of the iona. 
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In a aimilar way the addition of non-conducting aubetaticee to salt 
solutions lowers the conductivity without appreciably altering the 
ionisation ae measured by the ratio of the molecular conductivity at 
the dilution considered to that at infinite dilution. Thus diethyl- 
ammonium chloride dissolved in water and in mixtures of water and 
ethyl alcohol gave the following values at 25" for decinormal solutione, 
and for infinite dilution : — 



The column headed /i„ gives the effect of the alcohol in reducing the 
epeed of the ions, since at infinite dilution the salt is entirely ionised 
in each case, the ionised amount being therefore the same throughout. 
In the last column we have the degree of ionisation as measured 
by the ratio of the molecular conductivity at 10 litres to /i«. The 
addition of alcohol diminishes both the speed of the ions and the 
ionisation, so that the molecular conductivity in decinormal solution 
is reduced from both these causes. It will be ^noticed, however, that 
these two effects of the addition of alcohol do not go hand in hand. 
The degree of ionisation is scarcely affected by the first substitutions 
of alcohol for water (up to 30 per cent), while the speed of the ions, 
and consequently the molecular conductivity, is reduced to one-half. 
On the other hand, when nearly all the water has been replaced by 
alcohol, the efi'ect of further additions is scarcely noticeable on the 
speed of the ions, but very marked on the degree of ionisation, and 
consequently on the molecular conductivity, in decinormal solution. 
On the whole the molecidar conductivity in decinormal solution in 90 
per cent alcohol is only about a fifth of what it is in pure water : if 
the speed of the ions alone had been affected, the reduction would 
have been to a value a little more than a third of the value for water ; 
the balance of the reduction is due to diminution in the degree of 
ionisation. 

The student is particularly recommended to a close study of the 
above examples, in order that he may become familiar with the two 
factors on which the molecular conductivity depends, as beginners 
almost invariably neglect to take account of the change in speed of 
the ions under different conditions, and thus from the values of the 
molecular conductivity draw utterly erroneous conclusions regarding 
the degree of ionisation. Degree of ionisation is never proportional 
lo molecular conductivity unless the epeed of the ions is the same in 
the two solutions compared. If two dilute solutions contain the same 
salt dissolved in the same solvent at the same temperature, then the 
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e^mdoe^rmj u tb« -laiLft in Ir^Ah niw. Bic if m. ckt 
tlM( Aim^Ar^ iinhf8ktAn<« u dxffereat, if tLe iolTeiis s 

Um^i^ X maumrt of the d^zree of ioaiudoBu fior 
mz/le'STiUr eondactm'ty will no longer be the saau. 

If w^ inrentij^te the infloence of dilauoa oo the 
flnttirity of dilute •olations, we find that the w< 
which form the group of half-electrolTtes ober a law vhich 
derlij^ bjr Ostwald from theoretical eoiuideratk>ii% a* will be ibowii 
in a fmbnerjnent chapter. .Since other eonditioiH are tbe mMmm, and 
increane in dilution does not affect the speed of the ions, the change 
in the molecular conductivity observed is due endrelv to change in 
the degree of ionisation. If we represent the d^ree of ionisation 
by m and the dilution by r, the following relation holds good : — 



m- 



(1 -m>r 



= constant. 



The c/jnstant is usually denoted by k, and is called the dinsociatioil 
eonitant. In the subjoined tables are given the values obtained at 
25' for acetic acid and ammonia respectively. 





ArBTir 


Acid 

Mr. = 


, CHjCOOH 

887 







M 




100m 


lOOJl 


H 


4-03 




1193 


0-00180 


10 


0-50 




1 -673 


0-00179 


»2 


9-2 




2-380 


0-00182 


(H 


12-9 




3-83 


000179 


V^H 


18-1 




4-68 


0-00179 


2C,6 


2r»'4 




6-^6 


00180 


ril'2 


34 -3 




9-14 


0-00180 


1021 


49-0 




12-00 
Mean . 


0-00177 




. 00180 




Ammonia, 


NHjCOH) 








Mao ^ 


*>r.») 








■ Mt^M 




«• 


M 




100m 


lOOA: 


H 


3-4 




1 -35 


0-0023 


10 


4-H 




1-88 


0023 


IV2 


0-7 




2-05 


0-0023 


(M 


9r. 




3*70 


0-0023 


128 


13-r. 




5-33 


0-0028 


*ir)0 


19-0 




7-54 


0-0024 



Mean 



0023 



lit tho third column of tho tables is given the percentage iouisa- 
tiiui. •.«». tho ilogroo of ionisation multiplied by 100; and in the 
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fourth column ia one hundred times the value of the dissociation 
constant derived from the above formula. This centuple constant is 
often used instead of the smaller number on account of its leading for 
all substances to more convenient figurea. The values of the constant 
at particular dilutiona vary as ii rule only 1 or 2 per cent from 
the meiio, and thia variation ia due to errors of observation, which are 
greatly magnified in the calculation of the constant. 

In the first place, it is evident from the tablea that acetic acid 
and ammonia in equivalent aolutiona are about equally ionised, the 
former into hydrion, H', and acetanion, CH3COO', the latter into 
ammonion, NH'„ and hydroxldion, OH'. If we compare theae tablea 
with that given on p. 241 for a good electrolyte, it will be seen that 
dilution has a far greater influence on the molecular conductivity in 
the former case than the latter. For sodium chloride an increase of 
the dilution from 1 to 100,000 only increases the molecular con- 
ductivity by about half its value ; while an increase in the dilution 
from 6 to 1024 increases the molecular conductivity of acetic acid 
more than tenfold. Although the molecular conductivity thus 
increaaea much more rapidly with the dilution than ia the case for 
good electrolytes, yet the increase ia not nearly proportional to the 
increase in the dilution. When the degree of ionisation is smalt the 
molecular conductivity is roughly proportional to the square root of 
the dilution, aa may be seen from a consideration of the general 
formula 



iation 



(i-,»), 



.4. 



I 



For small degrees of ionisation, 1 - m ia not greatly different from 1, 
so that the formula becomes 

m' = it, or m = A* -^v. 
If in the general formula we put m=05, i.e. if we asaume that 
the electrolyte is half ionised, we obtain a conception of the phyaical 
dimensions of the constant k. The expression becomes 

(I-0-5)«-*' 



1 



■ A, or sc = i, if c = ^ 



1 



whence 

In worda, the dissociation constant k is numerically equal to half the 
concentration at which the anbatance is half dissociated, the concen- 
tration being expressed in gram molecules per litre. Thus for acetic 
acid we have A = 0'000018, whence e = 0-000036, i.e. acetic acid is 
half ionised when the concentration of ita aqueous solution ia 
0-000036 normal. 

It ia obvious that if in such a solution, which contains only about 
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2 parts of acetic acid per million, tho acid is only half ionised, t 
direct determination of the molecular conductivity for solationa t 
which the acid is wholly ionised is au impossibility. Yet 
value of the molecular conductivity must be known in order that! 
the degree of ionisation may be calculated. It has therefore to bo I 
determined indirectly by means of Kohlrausch's Law. Although weak I 
acids and weak bases are but half-electrolytes, their salts are go 
electrolytes, and as much dissociated in solution as the correspondi 
salts of strong acids and bases. Thus for sodium acetate at 25° 
have the following numbers : — 



0-S07 
0-S27 
0040 



For ammonium chloride, Kohlrausch found at ] 
same as those for sodium chloride, p. 241, viz.- 



mbers much thel 



101 '4 

1107 
116-2 



1 



It is an easy matter, then, to find numbers for the molecular < 
ductivity at infinite dilution in the case of salts of weak acids crl 
bases. Now, according to Kohlrausch's Law, there is a constant-^ 
diffeiencQ between the maximum molecular conductivities of all a 
and their sodium salts — a diiTorence due to the difference in speed'fl 
of hydrion and sodion. But strong acids like hydrochloric acid'l 
are at equivalent dilutions quite as much ionised as their eodlimf 
salts, BO that their maximum molecular conductivities may be dete^l 
mined experimentally. For tlieae actdn we can thus get direct^ fl 
the difference between their maximum molecular conductivity and ^ 
that of their sodium salts. This difierence, amounting at 25° to abonb I 
293 in the customary units, when added to the maximum molecular J 
conductivity of the sodium salt of an acid, which can always 
directly determined, gives the molecular conductivity of the acid U 
at infinite dilution, and this enables us to give the degree of io 
of the acid at any other dilution. 

It is a curious fact, of which no adequate explanation has as ytH 
been given, that good electrolytes do not obey Ostwald's dilution I 
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which holds so accurately for the half -electrolytes. Certain empirical 
relations have, however, been found connecting the degree of ioniea- 
tion and the dilution, and these have a form similar to that of 
Ostwald's dilution formula, although they have not the theoretical 
foundation pOBsesaed by the latter. The first of these relations is 
called Eadolphi's dilution formula, and differs from Ostwald's by 
the square root of the dilution being introduced instead of the dilution 
itself. It has thus the form 

, ,- = constant, 
(l-™)v'« 

and agrees fairly well with the observed values. Thus for ammonium 
chloride at 18° we have the following numbers : — 



887 


V6t 


O-KW 


1-61 


0«0 


la 


e-MS 


l'*T 


0-871 


l-(6 


0-978 


l-*7 



The second empirical dilution formula is that of van 't Hoff, which 
in some respects is simpler than Budolphi's, and accords quite aa 
closely with the facts. We may write Ostwald's dilution formula in 
the form 



(")■ 



1 - 



= constant. 



where — is the concentration of the ionised portion of the electrolyte, 

and tha concentration of the unionised part. If C^ and C^ repre- 
sent these concentrations, we have the simple expression 
'' = constant. 

Kudolphi's formula gives no such simple relation of the concentrations 
of the touised and unionised portions. Van 't Hotf proposes the 
expression 

171*'* 

, ; — T= = constant, 

(1 - Wl) vv 
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1 may be written in the form 



g)' 



= ^^ = con8tant. 






Here again we have a simple relation between tbe concentration a 
the ionieed and unionised poctiona, and the constancy of tbe ex- I 
prBBsion is at least equal to that obtained with Rudolpbi's formula, J 
as IB shown by the subjoined table for 



1000 

1687 
GOOO 



^ 



It ie usually possible by taking special powers of the concentrft*a 

tions to get a formula of the type , which is followed with BtlQl 

greater accuracy. In this general formula n does not depart greatljTfl 
from van 't HoflTs value I 'S, the range for different strong electrolyte 
being 1-43 to ISG. 

According to the foregoing hypothesis of electrolytic dissociating J 
aqueous solutions of salts, strong acids, and strong bases have bI 
certain proportion of tbe dissolved molecules split up into cfaargedT 
lone, and the amount in any given case is determinable fr<Ha I 
measurements of electrical conductivity. The ions are supposed tfl I 
be independent of each other, and ought to act as separate molft- I 
cules if the independence is complete. We should therefore expect 1 
that salt solutions, when investigated by tbe customary method ii/t\ 
molecular-weight determination, should exhibit exceptional behavioui^f 
and give for the molecular weights of the dissolved substances, valaM 
smaller than those which we should deduce from the ordinaiy I 
molecular formulae. As has already been indicated, such abnonnii>l 
values are frequently observed. \Vhen the molecular weight i _ 
sodium chloride and other similar salts is determined from ^tM 
freezing or boiling points of their aqueous solutions, the numbc 
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obtained are equal to little more than half the values given by 
the formula NaCI, i.e. the depressions of the freezing point and the 
elevations of the boiling point have almost twice the normal value. 
A normal solution of cane sugar freezes at - 1*87° ; a normal solution 
of sodium chloride freezes at - 3'46°. Such an abnormally high value 
for the depression indicates that there are more dissolved molecules in 
the normal solution of common salt than there are in the normal 
solution of sugar, although each solution in the usual system of 
calculation is supposed to contain 1 gram molecule per litre. It 
should be noted at once that it is only electrolytic solutions which 
show these abnormally high values, the values given by non-electrolytic 
solutions being almost invariably equal to, or less tfaan, the normal 
values. Abnormally small values we have already attributed to 
molecular association (cp. p. 204), so that we ought, by parity of 
reasoning, to attribute the abnormally large values for salt solutions 
to a dissociation of the molecules. 

Van 't Hoff introduced for salt solutions a coefficient i which repre- 
sents the number by which the normal value of the freezing point, 
etc., must be multiplied in order to give the value actually found. 
Thus for the solution of sodium chloride we have the depression SiG", 
instead of the "normal" value 1'87 shown by solutions of non- 
electrolytes containing 1 gram molecule per litre. In this case 
t = 3-46/I-87 = l-85, i.«. the normal value 1-87 has to be multiplied 
by I'85 in order to bring it up to the observed value 3-46. 

In the first place, it is to be noticed that for salts, acids, and bases 
which, according to the theory of electrolytic dissociation, split up into 
two ions, the coefficient t is never greater than 2. If dissociation into 
two ions were complete, the value for the depression of freezing point, 
etc., would be twice the normal value, since each molecule represented 
by the ordinary chemical formula becomes two independent molecules 
by dissociation. Now at common dilutions the ionisation is never 
complete, so that the value of the depression should be something less 
than 2, as is actually found by observation. When the dissociation 
hypothesis admits of a dissociation into more than two charged 
molecules, the depressions of the freezing point give values of t 
greater than 2. Thus strontium chloride, according to the dissocia- 
tion hypothesis, sphts up at infinite dilution into the three ions, 
Sr", or, and 01', the first of which has two charges of positive electricity, 
and the others a charge each of negative electricity. At moderate 
dilutions, therefore, we ought to expect a value of t less than 3, but 
probably greater than 2, as the dissociation of salts is generally high. 
We find in accordance with this that strontium chloride in decinormal 
solution gives the depression 0*469, instead of the value 01 87 obtained 
for non -electrolytes. The value of i is therefore 0-489-f-0187= 26. 

It is obvious from the above examples that there is a direct 
numerical relation between the degree of ionisation in any given case 
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and van 't Hofi*a coefficient i, so that if one ie given the other can hn I 
calculated. If the degree of ioniBation of a binary salt in solution ia m, 1 
then there will be present in the solution 1 - m undisBOciated molecnlea 
and 2ni disBOciated molecules, in all 1 -i- »i molecules for each molecule 
represented by the chemical formula. The depreasion of the freezing 
point, etc., will therefore have 1 + m times the normal value, i>, 
i = 1 + m. 

Should the original molecule split up into n ions when the ionisatioo 1 
is complete, m again representing the ionised proportion, there will | 
be present 1 - m undiaaociated molecules, and nm dissociated molecules, 
in all 1 -^ (71 - l)m molecules for each original molecule, i.e. we shall 
have 

i-l + (»-!)». 

Giving m in terms of 1, we have 



for dissociation into two ions, and 



for dissociation into n ions. 

A comparison of the values of t deduced for the same boI 
directly from the freezing point, and indirectly from determinations 
of m by means of the electric conductivity, shows very fair accordance 
between the two methods. In the first place, it is found that in the 
case of non-electrolytes where m-0, we have t= 1, i.e. we obtain the 
normal value for the freezing-point depression, etc. ; and ArrheniuB 
showed from his own freezing-point determinations that the values 
obtained for » with electrolytes differ from the corresponding valuei 
calculated from the electric conductivity by not more than 5 par cent 
on the average. Although this difference ia comparatively great, 
better accordance was scarcely to be expected owing to the di£Bculty 
in effecting the comparison. It must be borne in mind that ths 
molecular conductivity can only give accurate figures for the degn 
of ionisation when the solutions are so dilute that further dilution does 
not sensibly change the speed of the Ions. Now this condition necessi- 
tates a dilution of at least 10 litres, i.e. the solution must not be more 
concentrated than decinormal, even in the most favourable case. But 
the normal depression for a decinormal solution is only 0*187°, 
that to obtain an accuracy of 1 per cent on the value of », 
meaaure<1 by the freezing-point depression, we must be able to 
determine depressions with an accuracy of about a thousandth of a 
degree centigrade. It is by no means easy to attain this degree of 
accuracy, the error in ordinary careful work with Beckmann's Rppiiratiu 
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being nearer a hundredth of a degree than a thoueandth. For more 
dilute solutioDs the relative error on the depression is of course still 
greater, and extraordiwiry precautiona have to be taken if the freezing 
points are to be of any value in calculating van 't HoETa coefficient i, 
or the degree of ionisation m. The following table gives a comparison 
of the degree of ionisation of solutions of potassium chloride as 
calculated from Whetham'a determinations of the conductivity at 0', 
and from the mean value of the best series of observations on the 
freezing point by different investigators. In the first column we have 
the dilution in litree, in the second the percentage dissociation deduced 
from the freezing points, and in the third the Bame magnitude calculated 
by means of the dissociation hypothesis from the conductivity : — 





.■nUgB lo 


n!Ht 






From Pmeiliig 






Pnn 


Cop.lu 


ae-o 








89-6 










B17 


90-8 








93 -a 


B5-3 








9«-2 



This is a typical example of the numerical agreement attained by 
the two methods of calculation, which, it must be remembered, are 
entirely independent of each other. As a rule the divergencies 
amount to about 2-3 per cent of the actual values, the numbers 
deduced from the conductivity being generally the greater, but the 
parallelism between the series is always close. In stronger solutions 
the differences are much larger, but this of course arises from the 
conditions for the comparison not being fulfilled. 

The cause of the absence of exact agreement between the electrical 
and freezing-point methods of estimating ionisation, and also of the 
want of obedience to Ostwald's dilution law in the case of good 
electrolytes, has given rise to mucfa discussion. One view is that the 
conductivity does not give a true measure of the ionisation. But 
even when the ionisation is measured by the depression of the freezing 
point there is still a want of agreement with Ostwald'a dilution law. 
Another view is that the ionisation is truly measured by the con- 
ductivity, but that some of the substances involved in the ionic 
equilibrium do not obey the law of mass action (cp. Chap. XXIII.). 
This law, however, is elsewhere of such general application that 
cbemiatB are inclined to treat the exception as apparent rather than 
real, and due, for example, to a change in the ionising power of water 
under the influence of the ionised substance as the dilution changes. 
Much work will probably have to be done before the question can 
be regarded as finally settled. 

From what has been stated above, it is obvious that the hypothesis 
of electrolytic dissociation affords a satisfactory explanation of the 
anomalous behaviour of the solutions of salts, strongacids, and strong 
bases with regard to freezing point, boiling point, and in general all 
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lea directly derivable from the osmotic pressure. Not only 
H do thia, but it explains also very directly the additive character 
of most of the properties of salt solutions. In a previous chapter it 
has been shown that the properties of sails in aqueous solution are 
most simply explained when we assume that they are additively 
composed of two t«rmB, one depending on the basic or positive portion 
of the sail, and the other on the acidic or negative portion. Accord- 
ing to the theory of electrolytic dissociation, the salt is actually 
decomposed on dissolution in water into its positive and negative ions, 
which then lead a mutually independent existence, each conferring 
therefore on the solution its own properties undisturbed by the 
properties of the other ion. The total numerical value of any giveu 
property in a salt solution will consequently be made up of the value 
for the positive ion plus the value for the negative ion, at. least when 
the solutions considered are dilute, and so the additive character of Uie 
properties of salt solutions is satisfactorily accounted for. 

The theory of electrolytic dissociation offers, Coo, a simple explana- 
tion of a set of facts that are so familiar that we generally accept them 
without any attempt at accounting for them. It is well known that 
aalts in aqueous solution enter into double decomposition with the 
greatest readiness. If we add a soluble silver salt to a soluble chloride, 
a precipitate of silver chloride is at once produced. The positive and 
negative radicals here exchange partners, and they do so readily because 
the positive and negative for the most part exist free in the solution 
as ions, eo that the whole action practically consists of the union of the 
silver ions with the chloride ions to produce the insoluble silver chloride. 
If alcohol is used as solvent, the action takes place with equal readiness. 
If wetake now a solution iiialcohol of an organic chloride, such as phenyl 
chloride, we find thatit is a non-eIectro]yte,and corresponding with thia, 
it may be mixed with an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate without any 
double decomposition taking place. Even after boiling for a consider- 
able time there is little or no silver chloride produced. In this case 
there are no free chloride ions in the solution to unite directly with 
the silver ions, and consequently the action is much slower. Other 
organic halogen compounds act much more rapidly than phenyl 
chloride when in alcoholic solution, but it is doubtful if any act with 
a speed even approximately comparable with that of the inorganic 
chlorides. Reactions between salts in aqueous solution, which do not 
proceed by a simple rearrangement of the ions, are much slower than 
the double decompositions where the ions undergo no change except 
rearrangement. We have instances of this type of reaction in the 
oxidations and reductions occurring in aqueous solution, such as the 
conversion of ferrous into ferric salts, or stannous into stannic salta, 
and vice rersa. Although one may find exceptions to these rules, they 
are yet of a general character such as we might expect on the theory 
of electrolytic dissociation. 
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It has occasionally been urged that the existence of chlorine in a 
solution of sodium chloride cannot be accepted even hypothetically, 
as the solution shows none of the properties of a solution of chlorine. 
This, of course, rests on a misunderstanding. What we supposa to 
exist in the solution is not chlorine, but chloridion. The molecule of 
the former consists of two uncharged atoms of chlorine, the molecule 
of the latter consists of one atom of chlorine, possibly hydrated, 
charged with negative electricity according to Faraday's Law, i.e. 
every 355 g. of chlorine as ion has 96,540 coulombs of electricity 
associated with it. But we know that a charge of electricity pro- 
foundly alTects the chemical properties of substances. The mere fact 
of the chemical changes accompanying electrolysis is evidence of this, 
and other instances exist in plenty. Neither aluminium nor mercury 
decomposes water at the ordinary temperature, but if the aluminium 
is coated with mercury the amalgam formed has this power, hydrogen 
being evolved and aluminium hydroxide produced. The action of 
the copper-zinc couple is similar. These metals separately are unable 
to perform chemical reactions which are easily brought about by 
zinc coated with copper. In each of these cases the two metals on 
coming into contact assume electrical charges which greatly modify 
their ordinary chemical character. 

Within the past few years considerable attention has been paid to 
the electrolytic behaviour of non-aqueous solutions. In general it may 
be said of them that the relations they exhibit are much less simple 
in character than those shown by solutions in which water is the 
solvent. Thus Ostwald's dilution law for binary electrolytes is scarcely 
ever obeyed, and even the expressions of Rudolphi and van 't Ilotf 
have a very limited application. Besides organic solvents such as the 
alcohols, which have been already mentioned, solvents like liquid 
ammonia, liquid hydrocyanic acid, and liquid sulphur dioxide have 
been employed, and many interesting results obtained. For example, 
bromine, which is scarcely a conductor when dissolved in ordinary 
solvents, gives a molecular conductivity when dissolved in liquid 
sulphur dioxide greater than that of many weak acids in aqueous 
solution. Again, tripheny Ira ethyl chloride (CgH5)jCCI in liquid 
sulphur dioxide is oa good a conductor as methyl ammonium chloride 
N(CH3)H,C1, which is universally accepted as a true salt. Potassium 
iodide dissolved in liquid iodine yields a solution which is an excellent 
conductor. What the ions are in such cases is somewhat difficult to 
determine, but these examples make it plain that our views as to 
ionogenic substances must be widened so as to include many other 
substances than the ordinary acids, bases, and salts. 



The student who wishes to pursue the subject of Electrolysiit smi Electro- 
chemistry from the dissociation point of view may be referred to •^. Ardhekior, 
EltclTochtmutnj (1902) ; and R. Lt'PKE, ElcchodrnMitrg (19(13). 
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Tables of Conductivity Data are given in Kohlbadboh ahd Holbobs^ 
book, Leitvermogen der EUktrolyte, inAemmden dor I^WMgm^ T^riprig, 1898. 

The fundamental paper of Arbhbniub ^ On the Diaaociatioii of Sabstueei 
dissolved in Water" appeared in ileitec^fVit /mt p^ynia/McA« C^mmfiB^ 1 (1887), 
p. 631. 

B. D. Stxsls, D. M*Into8H, and K H. Abchibi.li>» ''The Halogen 
Hydrides as conducting Solvents," Phtloiophical Tranaactian$f 205 A (1906), 
p. 99. 

References to the literature for non- aqueous solutions are giTen by 
P. Walden in a paper "On abnormal Electrolytes," ibid. 43 (1908X P> 385. 
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BAI^NCKD ACTIONS 



Many of the chemical actions familiar to the student in his laboratory 
experience are reversible, i.e. under one set of conditions they proceed 
in one direction, under another set of conditions they proceed in the 
opposite direction. Thus if we pass a current of hydrogen sulphide 
into a solution of cadmium chloride, double decomposition occurs, 
according to the equation 

CdCls-*-HjS = CdS+2HCl. 

It the precipitate ia now filtered off and treated with a solution of 
hydrochloric acid of the requisite strength, the action proceeds in the 
reverse direction, the equation being 

CdS + 2HC1 = CdClj + H„S. 

What determines the direction of the action in this case is apparently 
the relative concentrations of hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen chloride 
present in the solution. If hydrogen sulphide solution is added to a 
solution of a cadmium salt which contains a considerable quantity of 
free hydrochloric acid, a part only of the cadmium will be precipitated 
as sulphide, part remaining as soluble cadmium salt. We are here 
dealing with a balanced action, and we shall find it convenient to 
formulate actions of this type by means of the ordinary chemical 
equation for the action with oppositely -directed arrows instead of the 
sign of equality, thus :— 

CdClj+HjS^^CdS + SHCl. 

As a rule, in analytical work we do not wish to stop half-way in a 
chemical action, and therefore choose such conditions for the action 
that it will proceed practically to an end. Cadmium chloride i 
completely precipitated aa sulphide when there is little hydrochloric 
acid present, and when a considerable excess of sulphuretted hydrogen 
has been added. 
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A balanced action of the same sort, but with the point of baUnee 
or equilibrium towards the other end of the reaction, is to be foitnd 
when a solution of hydrogen sulphide is added to a solution of i ' 
chloride. A white precipiuite of the metallic sulphide is formed, 
but even though a vary large quantity of hydrogen sulpbiile is 
present, the precipitation la never complete, and a very moderaU, 
quantity of free hydrochloric Hcid will prevent the precipitation 
altogether. It ia thus possible, by suitably choosing tho condition^ 
to effect a separation of cadmium from zinc by means of BiilphurettA 
hydrogen, although in the two cases we are dealing with balanced' 
actions of precisely the same type. If some dilute hydrochloric 
acid is added to the solution of the mixed metallic chlorides, hydrogen 
sulphide will precipitate the cadmium almost completely, and prft' 
cipitate practically none of the zinc salt, even though it is present iii> 
great excess. 

If ammonium hydroxide solution is added to & solution of • 
magnesium salt, say mngnesium chloride, part of the met&l 
precipitated as magnesium hydroxide, in accordance with the Bqu» 
tion 

MgClj + 2NH,0H = Mg(OH)g + 2NH,C1, 

but the precipitation is never complete, for the reverse aotjon 

Mg(OH)i. + 2NH,C1 - MgClj + 2NH,0H 

occurs simultaneously, and a state of balance results. In analyticil 
practice we have usually excess of ammonium chloride present front 
the beginning, so that the addition of ammonium hydroxide produces 
no precipitate in the solution of magnesium salt. The reverse action 
can be easily studied by shaking up freshly-precipitated magnesium 
hydroxide with a solution of ammonium chloride, when the magnesiuin 
hydroxide will be found to dissolve (cp. Chapter XXVII.), 

We may consider such cases of chemical equilibrium from th« 
same standpoint as we adopted in Chapter X. for physical equilibrium. 
Ill the last instance given above, viz. the addition of ammonium, 
hydroxide solution to magnesium chloride solution, if we mis definite 
amounts of solutions of definite strengths, the precipitation of 
magnesium hydroxide will come to an end when the reaction haa 
proceeded to a certain ascertainable extent Equilibrium is then 
reached, and the system undergoes no further apparent change. We 
may still conceive the opposed reactions to go on as before, but at 
such a rate that exactly as much magnesium hydroxide is formed by 
the direct action as is reconverted into magnesium chloride by the 
reverse action. Now at the beginning of the action there is no 
magnesium hydroxide or ammonium chloride present at all ; these sra 
only formed as the direct action proceeds. There is therefore at the 
beginning no reverse action. It is obvious that if a state of balance 



is to be reached, the rate at which the direct action proceeds must fall 
off, or the rate at which the reverse action proceeds must increase, 
or else both these cbaiigea may occur together. As the actioa 
progresses, the relative proportions of the reacting substances and the 
products of the reactions vaiy, and so we should be disposed to connect 
the actual rat« at which magnesium hydroxide ie formed or decom- 
posed with the amounts of the ditferent substances in solution. 
Further information on this point may be got by adding ammonium 
chloride to the solution of magnesium chloride from the beginning. 
If we add a very small quantity of ammonium chloride before we 
add the ammonium hydroxide, keeping the relative proportions of 
the other substances the same as before, we shall find that the 
amount of magnesium hydroxide precipitated is smaller than before, 
and if ve go on increasing the amount of ammonium chloride little by 
little, we at last reach a point when no magnesium hydroxide is 
precipitated at all. Evidently, then, the presence of ammonium 
chloride favours the reverse action, and that in a manner proportionate 
to the amount added. Increase in the amount of ammonium 
hydroxide, on the other hand, favours the direct action, so that on the 
whole we should be inclined to suspect that the rate of a reaction 
depended on the amount of reacting materials present. 

Giildberg and Waage, from a consideration of many experiments, 
formulated the connection between rate of action and amount of 
reacting substances in the following simple way. The rate of chemical 
action is proportional to the active mass of each of the reacting 
substances. This rule must in the first instance be taken to apply to 
solutions or gases, for it is in their case only that " active mass " can be 
properly defined. By active mass Guldberg and Waage understood what 
we ueaally term the molecular concentration of a dissolved or gaseous 
substance, i.e. the number of molecules in a given volume, or in the 
ordinary chemical units, the number of gram molecules per litre. It 
is possible, however, as Arrhenius has suggested, that this molecular 
concentration in solution is not really a measure of the active mass, and 
that instead of it we ought to substitute the osmotic pressure of the 
dissolved substance. For our present purpose, we may take the active 
mass to be proportional to the molecular concentration without risk 
of committing any serious error, for, us we have already seen, there 
is, at least in dilute solution, almost exact proportionality between 
osmotic pressure and molecular concentration. 

Suppose we are dealing with the following chemical action^ 

J + B = C + D, 

where the letters represent single molecules of the substances as in 
ordinary chemical formulae. Let the molecular concentrations of the 
original substances A and £ be « and b respectively. The rate of the 
reaction will then, according to Guldberg and Waage, be proportional 
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to a and also proportional to b, i.f. it will be jiropoi'tioiial to the prate 
ah. At the beginning of the action, then, we have the exj 



Rate = 



x constant. 



ixpreiSMi^ 
icules oiiil 



if by rate of reaction we mean the number of gram molecules e 
of tha reacting substances transformed in the unit of time, luiutUrdl 
minnte. The constant, therefore, in the above equation, whidi > 
generally denoted by Ic, represents the rate at which the actioD woali 
proceed if each of the reacting aubstances were at the beginning of A 
reaction of the molecular concentration 1, as may easily 1m seen frai 
the transformed equation 

Rate 



k = 



ah 



It must be remembered that as the action progresses the coDcentnuiw 
of both A and B will fall ofT, and that the rale at which than 
substances are transformed into the substances 6' and D must then 
fore progressively diminish. If at the time ( the concentration of J 
has diminished by x grum molecules per litre, the concentration of J 
will have diminished by a similar amount, and the rate at which thw 
substances are then transformed will be 

ltale, = i{'i-i)(6-»:). 

The constant k is still the same as in the preceding equation, and hai 
still the same significance, as may be seen from a consideration ol 
the formula. It is indeed characteristic of the reaction, being indfr 
pendent of the concentrations of the reacting substances, althougb 
variable with temperature, nature of the solvent, etc. It is customarv 
to call it the Telocity constant of the action, and the student n 
recommended to bear in mind that it is the rate at which the 
reaction would proceed were the reacting substances originally present, 
and constantly maintained, at unit concentration. 

If the reaction A + B = C + D \& not reversible, the transformation 
of A and B into Cand D will go on at a gradually decreasing rate 
until at least one of the reacting substances has entirely disappeared. 
If the action, on the other hand, is reversible, the transformation of 
C and I) into A and B will begin as soon as any of the former 
substances are formed by the direct action. If we suppose no (.' and 
i> to be present when the action commences, we have at the beginning 
of the direct action e = and d = Q. At the time f, when x of the 
original products has been transformed, we have c = x and d = x. If 
k' is the velocity constant of the reverse action, then at the time ( 

Rate, = k'x^. 

Now after the direct action has proceeded for a certain time, which we 
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may call r, a state of equilibrium eets in. Let the diminution of the 
lolecular concentration of A and B have at that time the value f, 
then the rate of the direct transformation is 



The rate of the 



traneformation at the 




But theee rates must be equal if the system is to remain in equilibrium, 
for in a given time aa much of A and B must be formed by the 
reverse action as disappear in the same time by the direct action. 
The equation 

consequently holds good, and this when trausfoj-med gives 

^ — ?i;, ^' - y = constant. 

e' " 

Since k and it' are independent of the concentration, their ratio is also 
independent of the concentration, so that for equilibrium we have the 
product of the active masses of the substancee on one side of the 

chemi(;al equation, when divided by the product of the active masses 
of the substances on the other side of the chemical equation, giving a 
constant value no matter what the original concentrations may have 
been. If we wish to make the formula perfectly general, we may 
suppose that the concentrations of the products of the direct action 
were c and d respectively. At the point of equilibrium the concen- 
trations of these substances will then be c 4 ^ nnd d + ^, so that the 
constant magnitude will be 

When, as very frequently happens, the original substances are taken 
in equivalent proportions, and none of the products of the direct 
action are present at the beginning, the constant quantity haa tlie 
simple form 

e f 

in which a represents the original molecular concentration of both 
reacting substances. 

No good practical instance of the application of the above formula 
is known, although approximations to it are in some cases obtainable. 
The best is perhaps the equilibrium between an ester, water, and 
the acid and alcohol from which the ester is produced. Thus if 
we allow acetic add and ethyl alcohol to remain in contact, they will 
interact with production of ethyl acetate and water. The action, 



I 
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bowever, will not be complete, b«cuue the rererM •cuon will <t: 
tueoiuljr uke pUoe, Hut etfajl acetate being deoompoaed I7 Ue « 
iDto acetic acid and ethyl alcofaoL Tbe eqttUioa for the reveniUe 1 
action is 

CHj.COOH + CjHj.OH Z CH,.C0OC^j+ H^O. 

If the acetic acid and ethyl alcohol are takeo ia eqoivi 
tioiu, the action ceases vbeii two-thirds of the substanot 
traosformed iaU> ethyl acetate and water, 
auaa of the acid sod alcohol to hare been ongiiully 1 
equilibrium will be 

A«tio acid 

Akohol 

Eth^laMlatt 

Water 



= 1- 



I = i. 



and the 



quantity will be 



(>-e)' _i'i 



-1- 



This constant holds good for any proportions of the reacting so] 
being the ratio of the velocity constants of the opposed 1 
We can therefore use it to determine the extent to which 1 
in any proportions of acetic acid and ethyl alcohol will be trai 
Thus, if for 1 equivalent of acid we take 3 equivalents < 
at what point will there be equihbrium ! If $ represents t 
transformed at equilibrium, we have 



ii-m'$) _ 



whence f =09, w. 90 per cent of the acid originally ukeu will bs 
converted into ester by 3 equivalents of alcohol against 666 coavertad 
by 1 equivalent of alcohol. Direct expei-iment has shown that this 
amount of the acid is actually transformed. In this instance the 
substances are merely in solution in each other, but the preaencs 
of a neutral solvent, such as ether, in no way affects the equilibrium, 
although it greatly reduces the speed of the opposed reactions. 

There is an example of equilibrium in aqueous solution which 
been verified with the utmost strictness for a very large number of 
substances, namely, the equilibrium between the ions of a weak acid 
or base and the undissociated substance itself. Suppose the aubstanos 
considered to be acetic acid. If a gram molecule of the acid is dii 
solved in water so as to give v litres of solution, its active mass ia 1/ 
in our units. No sooner is the acid dissolved than it begins to ent- 
up into hydrion and acetanioD, The rate at which this act 
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progreaaes ia, accoi'ding to the principle of masa KCtion, proportiocal 
to the active masB of iindiseociated acetic acid preaent at the time 
conaidered. Let the proportion of acetic acid dissociated be m. The 
proportion undisaociatetl will therefore be 1 - m, with the active mass 



. The rate of diss 



rill thua be 



where e ia the velocit ," constant of the diasociation. But the action 
is ft balanced one, ao that undiB80ciat«d acetic acid will be re-formed 
from the ions at the same time as the diasociation proceeds by the 
direct action. When the proportion of the acid transformed into 
ions is Tti, each of the iona will have the active mass m/v, and thiu 
we ahall have for the rate of reunion 



■o: 



if e is the velocity conatant of thia reaction. Snppose now, in 
particular, that m is the proportion decomposed Into iona when 
equilibrium has taken place. The rates of the opposed reactions 
must then be equal, and we thua obtain the equation 



1 - 



."'<"): 



(l-m)t 



= -,=*. 



This ia Oatwald's dilution formula referred to on p. 244, and it was 
first deduced by him from the maes-action principle of Goldberg and 
Waage. The experimental verification has been given for acetic acid 
and ammonia (p. 244). What holds good for them is equally true 
for many hundreds of feeble acids and bases which have been in- 
vestigated. 

It has already been indicated that this dilution law does not hold 
good for aa'.ts or for powerful acida and bases, and we must leave it 
meantime an open qneetion whether the principle of mass action, the 
active mass being measured by the molecular concentration, applies to 
them or not. It would appear not to do so, and we are as yet without 
data to explain the divergence (cp. p. 251). Dilution laws similar to 
those of van 't Hoff and Riidolphi can be obtained by assuming that 
the active mass is meHsured bv a power of the molecular concentra- 
tion other than the first, fractional powers being admissible. Such 
assumptions are, of course, purely empirical, and are not applicable 
to all known cases. Their value is therefore at present rather on the 
practical than the theoretical side. 
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The principle of mass action, which has been found above to bidd 
good for GubHtances in eolution, aleo holds good for substancea in Uu 
gaseous state. Nitrogen peroxide, when dissolved in cblorofon^ 
dissociates into simpler molecules (p. 203), according to tbe «qtttttia 

NgO, :t NOj + NOj. 

This is quite analogous to the equation for the dissociation of a weak 
acid or base, the only difference being that the products of dissocialioB 
are here of the same kind instead of being of different kinds. If a 
represents the dissociated proportion, I -m the luidissociated propop- 
tion, and v the dilution, we have, as before, the following i 
regulating the equilibrium — 



the^HH 
ance^cnS 



(l-m)P 

and this has been proved to be in accordance with tha oboen 
Now nitrogen peroxide is also known in the gaseous i 
dissociates under these conditions precisely in the same i 
when 'it is dissolved in such a solvent as chloroform. The j 
equation for the dissociation is the same as before, and i 
expression for the amount of dissociation. The dilution i 
case, is the volume occupied by 1 gram molecule of the ^ 
substance. In cases of dissociation proper, i.e. cases of balancM 
into which gaseous substances enter, the amount of dissociation is mock 
readily determined by ascertaining the pressure and density. Witk 
a given amount of substance occupying a certain volume at a knowK 
temperature it is easy to calculate what pressure it will exert, accord- 
ing to Avogadro's principle, if there is no dissociation of the molecuJoL 
If there is dissociation, the pressure will, cxterii paril»is, be greater, for 
in the given space there are more molecules than would bo if adr 
dissociation had occurred. With nitrogen peroxide, simultaneoCM 
determinations of the pressure and density are made at constant 
temperature, both being varied by changing the volume, and fromi 
these the magnitudes entering into the above formula can be calculator 
In this case also there is close agreement between the observe^ 
numbers aud the numbers calculated from the formula. 

Considering the matter from the kinetic molecular point of view, 
it is obvious that the position of equilibrium will in some cases depend 
on the Tolume of the system. Dilution increases the degree o£ 
dissociation of electrolytes in aqueous solution ; and dilution infTonry 
the dissociation of nitrogen peroxide, whether in the state of aolution 
or in the gaseous state. Each molecule of undissociated material 
decomposes on its own account, aud is independent of the presenos 
of other molecules. The number of undissociated molecules, therefor^ 
which will decompose in a given time is entirely unaffected by th^ 
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voiume which they may ba made to occupy. Dilution then does 
not affect the number of molecules which will diasociata in a given 
time. But dilution does atfect the number of molecules re-formed 
from the disaociated products in a given time, for bere each dissoci- 
ated molecule must meet with another dissociated molecule if an 
undisBociated molecule is to be reproduced. Now the chance of two 
molecules meeting depends on the closeness with which the molecules 
are packed. If the particles are close together, they will encounter 
each other frequently ; if they are far apart, they will meet only 
rarely. Suppose that wo double the volume in which a certain 
amount of nitrogen peroxide is contained. Each NO^ molecule has 
on the average to travel twice aa far as before in order to meet 
another NOj molecule. The number of encounters in a given time 
will therefore be reduced to a half. The rate therefore of the reverse 
reaction corresponding to the equation 

NjOj ij 2N0^ 

is reduced to a half by doubling the dilution ; the rate of the direct 
action is iinaSected. If therefore there was equilibrium between the 
direct and reverse actions befoi-e the system was made to occupy a 
larger volume, this equilibrium will bo disturbed and a new equilibrium 
will be established at a point of greater dissociation. Here there will 
be proportionately less of the undissociated substance, and proportion- 
ately more of the products of dissociation, in order that the rates at 
which the undissociated nitrogen peroxide is decomposed and re-formed 
may again be the same. 

In general, we may say that when dissociation ia accompanied by 
an increase of volume at constant pressure, as is almost invariably 
the case, the extent of the dissociation is increased if we increase the 
volume in which the dissociating substance is contained. 

Sometimes the dissociation is not accompanied by change of 
volume or pressure, and then we find that neither pressure nor 
volume has any influence on the degree of dissociation. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps the term " dissociation " ought not to be applied 
to such cases at all, but in ordinary chemical language we almost 
always allude, for example, to the decomposition of hydriodic acid 
as a dissociation. The decomposition takes place according to the 
equation 

2HI JlHj+Ij, 

two volumes of hydriodic acid giving two volumes of decomposition 
products. Here, before hydrogen and iodine can be produced, two 
molecules of hydrogen iodide must meet, and before the hydrogen 
iodide can be re-formed, a molecule of hydrogen must encounter a 
molecule of iodine. The chances of each kind of encounter will ba 
equally affected by a change in the concentration, ho that the equi- 
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lor opg CTMntKtioa wiD bold good 
AhbiM^ tWnfcn; tlte TcJoeitns ol 
raaetioai am Bltored bj attflntwn ia tke oooomtimtioa, 
altered to the nine eztOBt, aad tba positiait of aqmlibriiiin i 
Since with ^bw we oaaalljr effect dnngei in eoaceBtrmtkn 
the prenore, we iboold expect that change of proHorw wonid 
in6ueQce on the dissocutioa eqnilibriaai of kydrogen 
nutter of fact, it hae be«o found that inm—e of leii^ni 
increaaes the amount of diHOcut>OD,e«[ie(mUy under Mr 
but this may be due to the action not taldog place stnctly^ 
to the above equation, or to the Tohimea of the sahstancee on the 
■idee of the equation not being exactly equal, owing to a di|ht 
divergence from ATC^adro's Law. 

The above innances of balaD«ed action are all of sneh a ^pc 
the system in which the equilibrium occura is a homogent 
— either a homogeneous mixture of gases, or of subetancea in aolatkh 
We have now to consider cases of heteroffeneoiis eqmlibriini^ tkl; 
system consisting of more than one phase. Aa an example, we m^ 
take the dissociation of calcium carbonate by heat, according to tte 
equation 

CaCO, J CaO + COy 

Here we are dealing with two solids and one gas. The actire maM rf 
the gas may either be measured by its concentration, t.«. density, 
its pressure, the two being closely proportional. There ia evident 
a difficulty in expressing the active mass of a solid in a Bimilar waf/ 
The pressure of a solid cannot be measured as the pressure (rf a _ 
can, and the active mass could scarcely be expected to be proportional 
to the density of the solid, which is the only direct meaning we 
give to concentration in this connection. The most instructive way of 
looking at such an equilibrium is to imagine it to take place entiiel/ 
in the gaseous phase, the solids simply affording conttnuous eappliat 
of their own vapour. Every liquid has, as we have seen, a definiM 
vapour pressure for each temperature. At 360' the vapour presKurfr 
of mercury is 760 mm. At the ordinary temperature it is not directh^ 
measurable, being too small, but the presence of mercury vapour ovS 
liquid mercury may easily be rendered evident at temperatures muck 
below the freezing point. Ice, too, has a vapour pressure of a taw 
millimetres at the freezing point, and there is no very good reason to 
think that this vapour pressure would disappear entirely at ani 
temperature, however low, although it might become vanishingl* 
small. We may then freely admit the possibility of calcium carbonaM 
or calcium oxide vapour over the respective substances, although I 
pressure of these vapours is so small that they escape our meAna 
measurement, or even of detection. If we are to assume the existenoa 
of these minute quantities of vapour, we must assume that the 
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lawa are followed in their case as in those inetancea which are acces- 
sible to our measurement. In particular, we must assume that at a 
given temperature calcium carbonate, for example, will have a perfectly 
definite vapour pressiu-e, which will remain constant as long as the 
temperature remains constant. We have thus in the gaseous phase a 
constant concentration or pressure of the vapour of the solid, the 
presence of the solid maintaining the pressure at its proper value, 
although the substance may be continually removed from the gaseous 
phase by the chemical action. This constant concentration is obviously 
unaffected by the quantity of solid present, as the vapour pressure of 
a small quantity is as great as that of a large quantity of the same 
solid. From the above reasoning, then, we conclude that the active 
mass of a solid is a constant quantity, being in fact proportional to the 
vapour pressure of the solid, which is constant for any given tempera- 
ture. Experiment confirms this conclusion, which was, indeed, arrived 
at by Guldberg and Waage on purely experimental grounds. 
For the action 

CaCOj -^ CaO + CO^ 

if /', I^ and p denote the equilibrium pressures (or active masses) of 
calcium carbonate, calcium oxide, and carbon dioxide respectively, we 
have at the point of equilibrium the following equation — 
hP 

in which all the quantities are constant except p. At any given 
temperature, then, the pressure of carbon dioxide over any mixture 
of calcium carbonate and calcium oxide has a fixed value quite inde- 
pendent of the proportions in which the solids are present. This 
particular pressure of carbon dioxide, which is called the dissociation 
pressure of the calcium carbonate, is the only pressure of carbon 
dioxide which can be in equilibrium with calcium uurbonate, calcium 
oxide, am! with any mixture of the two. Greater pressures are in 
equilibrium with calcium carbonate only, smaller pressures are in 
equilibrium with calcium oxide only. As the temperature increases, 
the dissociation pressure likewise increases, so that we can get a 
temperature curve of dissociation pressures resembling that for the 
vapour pressures of a liquid. 

Similar phenomena to the above are met with in the dehydration 
of salts containing water of crystallisation. The hydrated and the 
anhydrous salts are here the solid substances, and water vapour the 
gas. For a given temperature each hydrate has a definite dissocia- 
tion pressure of water vapour over it. There is here, however, the 
complication that a salt usually forms more than one hydrate, in 
which case the dehydration often proceeds by stages, the hydrate 
with most water of crystallisation not passing immediately into water 
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vapour and the itnhydrous salt, but into water vapour and a loirer 
hydrate. Take, for example, the common form of copper sulphuc, 
the pentahydrate CuSOj, 5H,0. At 50° this hydrate gradually Itwa 
water (cp. Fig. 22, p. 116), and becomes converted into the trihydiaic 
CuSO^ 3HgO. As long as any pentahydrate remains, a definite 
dissociation pressure of 47 mm. of water vapour jtersists over the 
sulid. If the water vapour is removed, the pentahydrat« will give up 
more water, and the equilibrium presGUre will be re-established. If 
the dehydration still goes on, the pressure will remain constant U 
47 mm. until all the pentahydrute has been converted into Irihydrate, 
when the pressure will suddenly fall to 30 mm. This new pres&im 
is the dissociation pressure of the tribydrate, which now begins to loie 
water and pass into the monohydrate CuSO,, H^O. As long as there 
is trihydratfi present the preeaure of 30 mm. will be maintained, but u 
Boon aa all the trihydrato has passed into monohydrate, the preesun 
again drops suddenly to 4'5 mm., which is the dissociation pressure 
of the latter substance. The solid dissociation product is now t^K 
anhydrous salt, and when all the monohydrate has been converted 
into this the pressure of water vapour drops to zero. 

What here holds good for the dehydration of hydrates also applio 
to the removal of ammonia from such compounds as AgCI, 3NH,, in 
which the ammonia may be removed in successive stages, witk 
formation of intermediate compounds, e.g. 2AgCl, 3NHg, 

Sometimes dissociation results in the formation of two 
substances derived from one solid, e.g. the dissociation of am 
salts, the solid chloride furnishing both ammonia and hydrochloric 
acid. In this case also there is a constant dissociation pressnre for 
each temperature. If P is the constant vapour pressure of 
undissociated ammonium chloride, and p the gaseous pressure of 
ammonia or of the hydrochloric acid, these being equal since the tt 
gases are produced in molecular proportions by the dissociation of 
ammonium chloride, we have 

k'P 
kP =k'f, or p"-=^ -J- ' 



whence the total dissociation pressure 2p is also constant. Balance 
actions of this kind have been studied with ammonium hydrosulpbid 
and similar compounds which dissociate at comparatively loi 
temperatures. From the above equation it is apparent tbut th«J 
product of the pressures of ammoiua and the acid is constant, i.e. foci 
the balanced action 

NH,HS:tNH3 + HjS 

the constant quantity is the product of the pressures of ammonia and.1 
hydrogen sulphide. If these substances are derived entirely from t^ 
dissociation of ammonium hydrosulphide, the pressures will be equi 
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but it is possible to add excess of one or other gas from the beginning, 
in which caae they will no longer be equal. Their product, however, 
will retain the same value as before, though their eum, i.e. the total 
gas pressure, will have changed. This is evident from the equation 



kP = k'pp', or pp' 



kP 



in which p and p' represent the pressures of the ammonia and ibe 
Bolphuretted hydrogen respectively. Since p and p' enter into the 
equation in the same way, an excess of the one will have precisely 
the same effect on the equilibrium as an excess of the other. This 
conclusion also is verified by experiment, as may be seen from the 
following table, which contains some of the results of Isambert with 
ammonium hydrosulphide. Under p is the pressure of ammonia in 
centimetres of mercury, under p' the pressure of hydrogen sulphide, 
the other columns giving the variable total pressure and the constant 
product of the individual pressures. For this series the temperature 
of experiment was 173^. 



Exeesn of NH, 



f37' 



It is true that the numbers in the last column do not exhibit very 
great constancy, but this is due to experimental error, as comparison 
with other similar series of numbers serves to show. 

In the previous cases of balanced action we have had gaseous 
substances on one side of the chemical equation only. We now 
proceed to deal with a case where gaseous substances occur on both 
sides. If steam is passed over red-hot iron, a ferroso- ferric oxide of 
the composition Fe^O^ is formed, the water being reduced to hydrogen. 
For the sake of simplicity we may assume that the product of oxida- 
tion of the iron is ferrous oxide, FeO, so that we have the equation 

H,0 + Fe = FeO + H,. 
If we continue to pass steam over the solid, all the iron is eventually 
oxidised, notwithstanding which, however, the action is a balanced one. 
For if we take the oxide produced, and heat it in a current of 
hydrogen, the hydrogen is oxidised to water, and the iron oxide 
reduced to metallic iron, the reduction being complete if the current 
of hydrogen is continued for a sufficient length of time. The reason 
why we in each case have the action completed is that the passage of 
the current of gas disturbs the equilibrium, which is never completely 
established. The nature of the equilibrium may be seen from the 
equation 

H„0 + Fe ?: FeO + H^- 
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On each aide we have one solid subst&nce and one gas. Since tJ 
gaees are now on opposite si'les of the eiiuaHon, the eqmlibrium i 
regulated by the quotient of their preBsurea inatead of by tbeir product 
as ill the preceding caee. Let p, P, F, p' be the equilibrium preuui 
of the reacting substances in the order in which they occur in t 
chemical equation. We obtain the equilibrium equation 

" kp' 

The ratio of the pressures of water vapour and hydrogen thusdetormiMr^ 
the equilibrium. If, as occurs when we paes water vapour over ths 
iron, the ratio of the pressure of water to the pressure of hydrogen ii 
greater tban the equilibrium ratio, the action proceeds until all tfatj 
iron has been converted into oxide. On the other hand, n-hen we pM^ 
a current of hydrogen over the heated oxide, the above ratio is alwan 
less than the equilibrium ratio, and the oxide is completely reduce 
The ratio changes with temperature, and becomes equal to unity it 
about 1000°. At this temperature, therefore, if we take equal volumei 
of water vapour and hydrogen, and pass the mixture over either iron 
or the oxide Fe,Oj, no chemical action will take place, for the preseura 
are then in the ratio for equilibrium. 

Corresponding to the preceding cases of equilibrium with gasM 
we have similar instances with substancoa In solution. In aqueoiK 
solution, however, the equilibrium is very often compliciited by the 
occurrence of electrolytic dissociation. Several cases of this kind will 
be considered in a aubsequGnt chapter. 

A case of heteroffeneous equilibriom in solation which ia 

aTialogouB to the dissociation of calcium carbonate is to be found in 
the action of water on insoluble salts of very weak insoluble basM 
combined with soluble acids. An organic base such as diphenylamioe 
is BO weak that its saltfl when dissolved in water split up almon 
entirely into the free acid and free base. Diphenylamine itself i) 
priictically insoluble in water, and so is the picrate formed from it bv 
its union with picric acid. When the solid picrate is brought into 
contact with water, it partially dissociates with formMlion of insoluble 
base and soluble picric acid. We have, therefore, the equation 

Diphenylamine picrate ^ Diphenylamine + Picric acid 

exactly analogous to the equation 

Calcium carbonate ^ Calcium oxide + Carbon dioxide, 

with the exception that the picric acid is in the dissolved stat<^ 
whereas the carbon dioxide is in the gaseous state. Now in the 
gaseous equilibrium we found that for each temperature a certain 
pressure, or concentration, of gas was produced. We should expect, 
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therefore, that in the solution equilibrium for each tetufwrature there 
ahould exist a certain oBmotic presBure, or concentration, of the diB- 
^Ived substance which should be necessary and sufficient bo determine 
the equilibrium, independent of the proportions in which the insoluble 
solid substances may be present. This has been confirmed by experi- 
ment. At iO'e" a solution of picric acid containing 13-8 g. per 
litre is in equilibrium with diphenylaniine and its picrate, either 
singly or mixed in any proportions, and if diphenylamine picrate is 
brought into contact with water at this temperature it dissociates until 
the concentration of the picric acid in the water has reached this point. 

If we bring carbon dioxide at less than the dissociation pressure 
into contact with calcium oxide, no carbonate is formed. Similarly, 
if we bring at 40'6° a solution of picric acid, having a concentration 
of leas than 13'8 g. per litre, into contact with dipbeny lamina, no 
diphenytamine picrate will be formed. On the other hand, if the 
solution has a greater concentration than 13'8 g. per litre, diphenyl- 
amine picrate will be produced until the concentration has sunk to 
that necessary for the equilibrium. This may be readily shown 
experimentally, on account of the different colours of diphenylamine 
and ita picrate. The base itself is colourless, picric acid affords a 
yellow solution, and diphenylamine picrate has a deep chocolate- 
brown colour. A solution of picric acid at 40'6° containing 14 g. 
per litre at once stains diphenylamine deep brown, but a solution at 
the same temperature containing 13 g. per litre leaves the diphenyl- 
amine unaffected. 

If the weak base were soluble instead of insoluble, we should 
have an equilibrium for solutions corresponding to the dissociation of 
ammonium hydros ulphide. Urea is such a base, and the picrate of 
urea is very sparingly soluble as such in cold wator, so that we have 
the equation 

Picrate of urea J Urea + Picric acid. 

On the left-hand side of the equation we have a solid ; on the rights 
hand side we have two substances in solution. The sparingly soluble 
urea nitrate and oxalate afford similar instances. 

Pbenanthrene picrate, when dissolved in absolute alcohol, dissociates 
into phenanthrene and picric acid, both of which are soluble. This 
case has been investigated, and found to obey the law of mass action. 
The calculation is, however, complicated on account of the picric acid 
being partially dissociated electrolytically, and part of the phenan- 
threne being associated in solution to larger molecules than that 
corresponding to the ordinary molecular formula. 

There are plenty of instances in solution corresponding to the 
action of steam on metallic iron. If barium sulphate is boiled with 
a solution of sodium carbonate, it is partially decomposed, according 
to the equation 



L 
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BaSOj + Na„CO, = BaCO, + Na^,. 

Here both the barium salts are insoluble and the sodium salts soluUl 
BO that there ia one solid and one salt in the dissolved state on ead 
side of the equation. The active masses of the barium salts mav b 
accounted constant during the reaction, for although tbey are geii» 
ally spoken of as " insoluble," they are in reality meaaurably soluble ii 
water (cp. Chap. XXYIIL). The aqueous liquid in uontact with thea 
will therefore be and remain saturated with respect to thdm, i.e. tiak 
concentration and active mass in the solution will be constant. Th* 
equilibrium will thus be determined by a certain ratio of the coo- 
centrationa of the soluble sodium salts, independent of what the actual 
values of the concentrations may be. Guldberg and Waage found by 
actual experiment that the concentration of the carbonate shoitld hi 
about five times that of the sulphate if the solution is to be ia 
equilibrium with the insoluble barium salts. Such a solution m& 
convert neither sulphate into carbonate nor carbonate into sulphau. 

It should be noted, however, that more recent ejcperimeDta han 
shown that the ratio of carbonate to sulphate in the equilibritUB 
solutions varies somewhat with the total concentration. Thie msf 
be due to changes in ionisation, molecular association in concentrfttM 
solutions, or the like, but the data at present available do not pemitt 
a definite conclusion to be drawn. 

In general when we are dealing with salts in solution, Guldbeig 
and Waage's Law has only an approximate application if we UM 
concentration in the ordinary sense as the measure of the active mam 
of the dissolved substances, for by doing so we entirely neglect tba 
efTect of electrolytic dissociation. When the reactions are constdend 
more closely, we find that it is usually the ions that &re actin 
so that we should really deal with ionic con centrationa in ths 
majority of cases, instead of with the total concentration? of th6 
substances. It happens, however, that in a great many cases lift 
influence of dissociation is such that it affects the two oppoMi] 
reactions equally, and in such cases the approximate coni'"" " 
equilibrium may be arrived at although ionisation is entirely _. 
In the instance given above of the equilibrium between 

carbonates and sulphates and the corresponding insolubli_ 

salts, all the substances are highly ionised, and approximately to the 
siime extent on both sides of the equation, so here the application 
of Guldberg and Waage's Law in its simple fonu gives reEiUt« 
approximately in accordance with experiment. 

It we increase the active mass of any substance playing a part in 
a chemical equilibrium, the balance will be disturbed, and the syatem 
will adjust itself to a new position of equilibrium, that actioo 
taking place in virtue of which the active mass of the Bubetance 
added will diminish. Thus if we have carbon dioxide at a pressure 
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auch that the gas is in equilibrium with a mixture of calcium oxide 
I and calcium carbonate, and suddenly increase its active mass by 
I increasing thepreBsure upon it, n. new equilibrium will be established 
I by the action 

CaO + COg = CaCOj 

taking place, the tendency of which \s to diminish the active mass, or 
pressure, of the carbon dioxide. Again, if we have an aqueous solution 
containing sodium sulphate and sodium carbonate in such pfoportiona 
as to be in equilibrium with the corresponding barium salts, and add 
an extra quantity of sodium sulphate to the solution so as to increase 
the active mass of this salt, the equilibrium will be disturbed, and 
will readjust itself by means of the action 

Na^O, + BaCO^ - Na.COa + BaSO^ 

which will go on until the concentration of the sodium sulphitie has 
fallen to a value which gives the equilibrium ratio with the new 
concentration of sodium carbonate. 

The principle here enunciated is of special importance in Ita 
application to cases of dissociation, whether gaseous or electrolytic. 
For convenience' sake It may be stated for this purpose in the follow- 
ing form. If to a dissociated substance we add one or more of 
the products of dissociation, the degree of dissociation is diminished. 
Thus phosphorus pentachlorlde, which when vaporised dissociates 
according to the equation 

PClgt^PClj + Cl, 

gives a vapour density little more than half that which corresponds 
to its usual formula. If, however, the pentachlorlde is vaporised In 
a space already containing a considerable quantity of phosphoi-ua 
trichloride, the vapour density is such as would correspond to the 
formula PCI5 for the pentachlorlde. Here one of the products of 
dissociation has been added, viz. FCI3, and the dissociation of the 
pentacbloride has been in consequence diminished to such an extent 
that the vapour density has practically the normal value. 

In the case of the dissociation of ammonium hydrosulphlde, the 
addition of either ammonia or hydrogen sulphide to the normal 
dissociation products will diminish the degree of dissociation. Here, 
however, the uodissociated substance exists only to a very small 
extent in the vaporous state, the consequence being that a smaller 
quantity of the salt is vaporised. This may be seen by reference to 
the numbers given on p. 267. At 173° the dissociation preasiu-e is 
30 cm., half of this pressure being due to ammonia and half to hydrogen 
sulphide. If, now, we allow the hydrosulphide to dissociate into 
an atmosphere of hydrogen sulphide having a pressure of 36'6 cm., 
the increase in pressure will only be 107 cm., i.e. this will be the 
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diaaociation pressure under these conditions. If the rlissocution t 
allowed to take place in ac atmosphere of ammonia of 36 cm- prearot 
ve have asimilar diminution of the dissociation to about ona-thiril 
its normal value. 

Suppose two substances are dissociating in the aamfl epKt,at 
have a common product of dissociation : it is evident from vrhsl \m 
been said that tbe degree of dissociation of each will ha loirer iki 
the value it would possess were the substances dissociating intu tk 
srtme space singly. Take, for example, a mixture of ammoma 
hydrosulphide and etbylammonium bydrosulphide. These sahiunw 
dissociate according to the equations 

NHj(CoH5)HS Z NHj{C,HJ + H^, 
NH.HS J NH3 + H^, 

and have hydrogen sulphide as a common diseociiitioo produO. 
When they dissociate into the same space, the efTect is that as ad 
supplies an atmosphere of hydrogen sulphide for the other todiasoaiu 
into, the dissociation pressure of each is diminished below the vtl« 
it would have were it dissociating alone. Thus at 26'3" ammoniiui 
bydrosulphide has a dissociation pressure of 53'6 cm., and etlifl- 
ammonium hydrosulphide has a dissociation pressure of 135 an. 
If the two substances did not affect each other when dissociating inW 
the same space, the dissociation pressure of the mixture M'ould be th 
sum of the dissociation pressures of the components of tbe mixlnrt, 
viz. 671 cm. The value actually found by experiment is much lo*ti 
than this, viz. 624 cm., which is even lower than the disaociatioa 
pressure of ammonium hydrosulphide itself. It should be stated thai 
this result is not in accordance with the law of maas action, if pr» 
Biires are taken as the measure of the active mass of the gases. Tbt 
theoretical result is 553 l-qi., somewhat greater than the dissocttttoi 
pressure of the ammonium bydrosulphide. 

When, as in the above instance, two unequally dissociated sub- 
stances are brought into the same space, the more dissociated substanc« 
has a much greater effect on tbe degree of dissociation of the less di^ 
sociated substance than vice versa. This we might expect, for ths 
more dissociated substance increases the concentration of the common 
dissociation product far above the value which would result from the 
dissociation of the less dissociated substance ; while the latter, erei 
if dissociated to its normal extent, would only slightly increase the 
concentration of the common dissociation product beyond the value 
obtained from the more dissociated substance alone. There is thus 
a great relative increase in tbe first case and a small relative increaH 
in the second, the effects on the dissociation being in a corresponding 
degree. 

' is now to discuss the effect of temperature on balanced 
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action. A rise of temperature is almost invariably accompanied by 
acceleration of chemical action. In a balanced action, therefore, both 
the direct and reversed actions are accelerated when the temperature 
is raised. The effect on the opposed reactions is, however, not in 

[ general equally great, with the result that the (joint of equilibrium ia 
displaced in one or other sense. This displacement is intimately con. 
nected with the heat evolved in the reaction. If the direct action gives 
out a certain number of calories per gram molecule transformed, the 

■ reverse reaction will absorb an exactly equal amount of heat. Now 
rise of temperature always affects the equilibrium in such a manner 
that the displacement takes place in the direction which will determine 
absorption of heat. If, therefore, the direct action is accompanied by 

, evolution of heat, the action will not proceed bo far at a high as at a 
low temperature, for if we start with equilibrium at the lower tem- 
perature, and then heat the system to a higher temperature, the heat- 
absorbing reverse action occurs, and the point of equilibrium moves 
backwards. If, on the other hand, the direct action absorbs heat, the 
action will proceed farther at high than at a low temperature. In all 
cases of gaseous dissociation at moderate temperatures the dissociation 
U accompanied by absorption of heat, so that the degree of dissocia- 
tion increases as the temperature is raised. Thus the dissociation 
pressure of calcium carbonate rises with rise of temperature, and so 
does the dissociation pressure of salts tike ammonium hydrosulphide, 
as the following table shows ; — 
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I HyilEOStItJ>HIDE 



nitrogen peroxide, again, which at the ordinary temperature is only 
about 20 per cent dissociated into the simple molecules NOj, is at 
130° almost entirely dissociated. 

Since the heat of dissociation into ions is sometimes positive, 
■ometimes negative, a rise of temperature may in some cases be 
accompanied by increased dissociation, in other cases by diminished 
dissociation. A considerable diminution of the degree of dissociation 
with rise of temperature has been proved for hydrofluoric acid and 
hypophosphorous acid. 

The rule which has here been applied to the displacement of 
chemical equilibrium with change of temperature is equally applicable 
to physical equilibrium. If we take a quantity of a liquid, and enclose 
it in a space greater than its own volume, a certain proportion of the 
liquid will assume the vaporous state, heat being absorbed in the 
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vaporiutton. If now we raise the temperature, keeping tfae rolnitt 
conBtaat, tfae equilibrium will be disturbed, nnd the endotbenuic actioa 
wUl occur, i.«, more liquid will be converted into vapour, uid tit 
vapour pressure thus become greater. 

A number of cases of balanced action of ait interesting tjpt 
have been claBsilied under the name of dynamic isomerum. Tiit 
two substances, ammonium thiocyanate and thiourea, &re iaamtxk, 
both having the empirical formula CSNjH^, and their iaomericm u 
temperatures below 100° does not differ in any special tray from tbt 
isomerism of other substances. If either substance is fused, however, 
it is partially transformed into the other isomeiide, a balance being 
attained at a point where the liquid consists of about 80 per cent ci 
ammonium thiocyanate and 20 per cent of thiourea. In this particulv 
instance the substances have no marked tendency at the ordinirt 
temperature to pass into each other when pure, so that the opposed 
reactions and the balance between them cau be studied experlm en tally. 
Other instances have been investigated in which a change of out 
isoroeride into the other in solution can be followed in the polarimeur, 
owing to a difference in the optical activity of the two aubstaiicCL 
It is probable that most of the phenomena of " tautomerism '' mA 
" desmotropy " met with in organic chemistry are referable to aimilir 
causes. Liquids, for example, which are usually written with the group 

- CHj . CO - , very frequently act as it they contained the enol gronp, 

- CH : C(OH) — , and the liquids themselves often give values for their 
physical properties which would accord with their being mixtares of 
the two isomerides. That the liquids may be such mixtures ii 
probable, seeing that other instances of isomeric balance are now well 
authenticated. 



Caees of balanced action are discussed in tliu fcUou-ing papert^ whicb 
may be consolted by the student : — 

J. T, CUNDALL—" Dissociation of Nitrogen Peiojide," Jotinat oj ^ 
Chemical Society, 59 (1891), p. 1076; 9^ (1895), p. 794. Compare slw 
W, OsTWALD, ibid. 61 (lf*92), p. 242. 

J. Walker and J. R. Appi.byard — Picric Acid and Diphenylaminc, 
ibid. 69(1896), p. 1341. 

J. Walker and J. S. LcusnEK — "Dissociation of Alkylatmnoniira 
HydroBulphides," ibid. 71 (1897), p. 428. 

T. M. LowRT — Dynamic Isomerisni, ibid. 75 (1899), p. 235. 
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In the preceding chapter we have had occasion to use the conception 
of reaction velocity in order to facilitate the discussion of chemical 
equilibrium, without entering into the question of how such a magni- 
tude can be practically determined. It is only in comparatively few 
cases that an accurate determination ia possible at all, for the vast 
majority of reactions either take place so rapidly, or are complicated 
to such an extent by subsidiary reactions, that no specific coefBcient 
of velocity for the reaction can be calculated. 

One of the simplest reactions, and one of the earliest to be studied 
with success, is the inTersiOD of cace sugar. When this substance 
is warmed with a mineral acid in aqueous solution, it is gradually con- 
verted into a mixture of dextrose and Ifevuloae, and the process of 
conversion can be accurately followed by means of the polarimeter. 
The cane-sugar solution has originally a positive rotation, the invert 
sugar produced by the action of the acid has a negative rotation. If 
therefore we place the sugar solution in the observing tube of a jwlari- 
meter, and read olT the angle of rotation from time to time, we can 
tell how the composition of the solution varies as time progresses 
without in any way disturbing the reacting system. For example, the 
original rotation of a canC'Sugar solution was found to be 46*75'', whilst 
the rotation of the same solution after complete inversion was - 18'76°. 
The total change in rotation, therefore, corresponding to complete 
conversion of the cane sugar into invert sugar was 46*75'"' + 1875'' = 
65'5°. After the lapse of an hour from the beginning of the 
reaction, the rotation was found to be 36'75°. In that time the 
rotation had thus diminished by 11 '00", so that the fraction of the 
original sugar transformed was 11 -00 -^ 65-5 = 0-1 68. By a similar 
calculation the quantity of sugar transformed at any other time could 
be arrived at. 

The following table gives the rotations actually observed at 
different times ; — 
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41-00 


5-7.'. 


0-001330 


8575 


11-00 


133S 


8075 


16-irt) 


ISSS 


29 'OO 


20-75 
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22-00 


21-75 


1S3I 


is-no 


81-76 


mi 


2 -75 


44-00 


uw 


- 7-00 


53-75 


U«3 


-10-00 


56-76 


IS85 


-18-75 


n = a3'50 






From this Ubie it ia evident that the rate at which the reactioD 
proceeds falls ofT ae less and less cane sugar remaios in solutioo. In 
the first two hours the change in rotation is SO'75'' ; in the t«ro honn 
from 510' to 630' the change is only SCO". This is in accoixUnc« 
Tnth the principle of Giildberg and Waage that the amount transformed 
in a given time will fall off as less cane sugar remains to under|« 
transformation. The chemical equation expressing the reaction i* 



As the action progresses, water disappears as well as cane sugar ; bal 
if we consider that the action takes place in aqueous solution, it ii 
obvious that any change in the active mass of the water can only tx 
very slight, and so, for practical purposes of calculation, thfi acdn 
mass of the water may be tAken as constant. The action is not • 
balanced one, but proceeds until all the cane sugar has been traot- 
formed. If a is the original concentration of the cane sugar, and r 
the quantity transformed at the time t, the rate of transformation at 
that time will be, according to the onimolecular fomittla, 

where dx represents the very small quantity transformed in the very 
small interval dt starting at the time (, and k is the coefficient d 
velocity of the action. From this equation the integral calcuttu 
enables ua at once to find a relation between x and /, the corresponding 
values for any stage of the reaction in terms of the original concentn- 
tiou and the velocity constant. This relation has the form 

log -^=0-4343(i, 

(W - log = constant. 

The values of the eipression - log are given in the last column 
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of the preceding table, and it will be seen that they remain tolerably 
constant throughout the reaction. It is unnecessary in calculating 
the value of the constant to convert the rotations into actual sugar 
concentrations, as we are dealing with the ratio - For a, which 

expresses the total concentration, we may take the difference between 
the initial and final readings, viz. 46'75 -- ( - 1S'75)= 65'5, and for 
X the difference between the initial reading and that at the time t. 
These differences are given in the third column of the table on p. 276. 
The agreement between experiment and the theory of Goldberg and 
Waage ia therefore in this case quite satisfactory.^ 

The part played by the acid in the inversion of cane sugar is not 
wel! understood. The acid itself remains unaffected, but the rate of 
the inversion is nearly proportional to the amount of acid present if 
we always use the same acid. In such an action as this, the acid is 
said to act as an accelerator, and this behaviour on the part of acids is 
by no means uncommon, although the different acids vary very much 
in their accelerative power. As we shall see later, the accelerative 
power of acids furnishes us with a convenient measure of their 
relative strengths. 

A similar accelerating action of acids is found in the catalysis of 
esters. If an ester such as methyl acetate is mixed with water, the 
two substances interact, withformation of acetic acid and methyl alcohol 
(cp. Chap. XXIII.). This is in reality a balanced action, but if the 
solution of the ester is very dilute, the transformation is almost 
complete, and the action becomes of the same simple type as the 
inversion of cane sugar, the equation being 

CHa . COOCH3 + H,0 = CH3 . COOH + CHjOH. 

If no acid is present, the action takes place with extreme slowness, but 
in presence of the strong mineral acids, such as hydrochloric acid, it 
progresses with moderate rapidity. Although the progress of the 
action cannot conveniently be followed by a physical method, as in 
the sugar inversion, a chemical method may be employed without 
disturbing the reacting system. At stated intervals a measured 
portion of the solution is removed and titrated with dilute alkali. As 
the action progresses, the titre becomes greater, owing to the pro- 
duction of acetic acid, and from this increase we may deduce the 
amount of transformation. It is found that at each instant the rate 
of transformation is proportional to the amount of ester present, and 
a velocity constant may be calculated by means of the same formula 
as was used for sugar inversion. From a comparison of the velocity 

* Tb« iureraion of cane sugar was itudliHl. both gincticUly aod tbeoratically, hj 
Wilbelmy, witb tb« result kniveil iX above, before Guliiberg niiil Waige cuanulated Uieir 
pruidpl«i «ud the nnmben lu ibc table are lakca (ram WUhelmy's work. 
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Constanta obtained with different acids, it appears tbftt the relativi 
accelerating influences of the acids is the same for both actions. 

Saponification of esters by alkalies affords us an example of t 
bimolecolar reaction. The equation for the saponification of ethyi 
acetate by caustic potash is 

CHj . COOC.Hs + KOH = CH^ . COOK + CgHjOH. 
and the action proceeds until one or other of the reacting sabebLam 
entirely disappears. If we take both substances in equivalent propor 
tions, and represent the active mass of each by it, the geoeral equaiioii 

for the rate of transformation will be 

integration of which leads to the equation 



Experimental work confirms this conclusion, the expression on ibe 
right-hand side of the last equation being in reality constant. The 
course of the saponification can be easily followed by removing 
measured portions of the solution from time to time, and titrating 
them with acid. As the action proceeds, the amount of acid required 
to neutralise the potassium hydroxide in solution falls off proportion- 
ally. For a given eater, equivalent solutions of the caustic alkalia 
and the alkaline earths effect the saponification at practically the sani« 
rate, the rate of saponification for ammonia being very much amaller. 
For a given base the rate of saponification is greatly aflfected by tht 
nature of both the acid radical and the alkyl radical which go to fonn 
the ester. Thus at 9'4'' the velocity constants of various acetates ou 
Baponification by caustic soda arc as follows ; — 



Etliyl uccl 
I'ropyl .«. 
Ibo butyl ■< 
Isoamjl ae 

VHiile the correaj 
same base at 14'4^ are- 

Eiiiyl «ceut« 
Etbfl propionate , 
Ethjl butjrate 
Ethyl iBobiityratc 
Ethyl iwT&lerate . 
Kthyl beniouta 



) ethyl esters with tis 



Other instances of bimolecular reactions which have been investigated 
are the formation of sodium glycollate from sodium chloracetate and 
caustic soda, according to the equation 
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CHjCl.COONa + NaOH = CH,(OH).COONa + NaCl, 

and the fonnatioQ of such salts as tetra-etfayl-annnoniuni iodide from 
tri-ethylamine and ethyl iodide, in accordance with the equation 

^(CgHj)^ + CbHJ = N{C,Hb)J. 

A bi molecular reaction, which is, strictly speaking, a balanced action, 
but proceeds very nearly to an and in aqueous solution, is the forma- 
tion of urea from ammonium cyanate. According to the ordinary 
equation, 

NH.CNO = CO(NH,)^ 

we should expect the action to be unimoleculor, but experiment bos 
shown that it is a bimolecular reaction in dilute soluttona, the reacting 
eubstiincBB being most probably the ions of the ammonium cyanate, 
with the equation 

nh;+cno'-co(nHj)b. 

In decinormal solution at ordinary temperatures, about 95 per cent 
of the ammonium cyanate is converted into urea. 

Trimolecular reactions are, comparatively speaking, rare, 
amongst those which have been most thoroughly investigated being 
the reduction of ferric chloride by stannous chloride, viz, 

2FeClg + SnClj = 2FeClj + SnCI^, 

and the reduction of a silver salt in dilute solution by a formate, 
according to the equation 

aAgCsH^Oj + NaCO^ = 2 Ag + CO. + HC^H^O, + NaC^HjOs- 

For such reactions we have the following expression for the rate : — 

dx 



dt 



-.k(a-zf. 



where the reacting substances have each the original active mass a. 
On integration this becomes 

I ia^a - zf 

and it has been ascertained experimentally that the expression on the 
right-hand side of the equation ia actually a constant. 

Few actions have hitherto been investigated which follow the 
equation expressing the rate for a higher number of molecules than 
three. At first sight this is surprising, for in our ordinary chemical 
equations we are familiar with well-known reactions where the number 
of reacting molecules ia much greater than three. It would appear, 

however, that these complicated reactions take place in BtEkg^es, 
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to tfa&t each is really an ActioD composed of nKoeanrv ■™*pli> rsM 
To take a simple instance, hydrogen arsenide ia deco^poaad by W I 
into hydrogen and arsenic yapour. From the ▼spoor drastj ■ I 
arsenic it is known that the areenic molecule oontains four torn | 
under the condition of experiment We therefore write tbe tup 
for the decomposition as follows : — 

♦AsH, = As, + 6Hj. 

A stndy of the rate of the reaction, however, shows tiut a 
qoadrimolecular, aa the equattoo would lead us to SQppose, bat tb: I 
it gives Dombert agreeing with the unimolecular formola. Ttdi J I 
evident from the following table, which gives the valaas of ;b I 
la. 1 

expression i^ = y log T^j characteristic of unimolecular rekctioas, it I 

different times : — 

Shonn 0-0908 6 boon O-0Mt6 

S ,, 0-0908 { e .. OiWOC 

The action whose rate we measure, therefore, is a animoleralar ae 
possibly 

AsHj = As + 3H, 

which is then followed by the actions 



Now, in order that the course of the total action may appear at i 
animolecular action, it is a necessary assumption tJiat tfaa rst« td tk 1 
first action given above is much smaller than the rate of the niimwwli^ 
actions. Tliis is so because, in the first place, it is the slow^ d a 
series of actions which will principally determine the rata frtMS tkt j 
initial to the final stage, and in tbe second place, if the total rale ii I 
to coincide with the rate of this slowest action, the rat« of xhm othcn 
must be incomparably greater than this. An analogy may asm t> 
make the point clear. The time occupied in the traosmisaion ef a 
tel^raphic message depends both on the rale of tranoaiasiaii aloM 
tbe conducting wire, and on the rate of the messenger who ddtnn 
the telegram ; but it is obviously only this last, slower, rst« that 
is of jwactical importance in determining the total time of tzau- 
mission. It should be noted that the slow unimolecular ntetkm 
measured in the above case may not be that given by the eqnatiaa 
AsH, = As-t- 3H, but may be due to the action of the walla ot the 
vessel, which in actions between gasea play a very prominent part is 
determining the rate of reaction. 
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When we mciisure the rate of a complicated action, then, we are 
in goneral measuring an tiverage rale of a series of reactions which 
may be progreBsing Bucceasively or simultaneously, and it is the rate 
of the slowest of these actions which plays the principal part in 
determining the total rate. Shoidd the other actions proceed at an 
immeasurably faster rate than the slowest action, the whole action 
will appear to go at a rate and be of a type regulated by this action 
alone. Hence it is that we so frequently find complex actions pro- 
ceeding in such a way as to suggest that they are much simpler in 
type than the total action really is. 

The saponification of an ester of a bibasic acid affords a good 
instance of the progress of a reaction in stages. For example, the 
saponification of diethyl succinate by caustic soda has been shown to 
proceed, not according to the equation 

Ci.H,(C00C,Hj)3 + 2NaOH = C3H,(C00Na)j + 2CjBfiE, 

but according to the equations 

CjHj(C00C,H5), + NaOH = C,H,(COOC,Hj)(COONa) + C.HsOH, 
C,H,(COOCjHJ(COONa) + NaOH = CjH,(COONu)j + CjH^OH. 

On the last assumption, Guldberg and Waage's principle leads to a 
certain expression for the velocities of the total action involving the 
two velocity constants of the single actions, and the experimental rate 
has been found to agree with the theoretical requirements. The fact 
that the action does in reality proceed in two stages may be easily 
demonstrated by treating ethyl succinate in alcoholic solution with 
half the calculated quantity of caustic potash necessary for complete 
saponification. Instead of half the ester being completely saponified, 
and half being left untouched, about three-fourths of the original 
quantity is, under favourable conditions, converted into the potassium , 
ethyl salt C,Hj(COOEt)(COOK), the product of the first stage, one- I 
eighth remaining unattacked, and one-eighth being converted into the 
di potassium salt. 

In general, then, it may be accepted as a fact that in actions 
which are expressed by comparatively complicated chemical equations, 
involving the interaction of a large number of molecules, we are 
dealing with a series of simpler actions, not more than three molecules 
being involved in each of these. 

Radioactive transformations afford good examples of successive 
actions. The disintegration of radioactive substances affects the 
single atom, and is thus unimolecular and independent of concen- 
tration. It is customary to give, instead of the velocity constant, 
the " period," or time required for half-transformation. The relation 
between these two magnitudrs is easily obtained from the unimolec- 
ular equation 
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log -^ = 0-434 tk. 

If a = 1 then, when the substance is half transformed at the tn 
/q.^, a-x = 0*5, and the equation becomes 

log 2 = 0*434 (ifc, 

{ , 0-69 

or k= 

P 

where p = t^,^ is the " period " of the substance undergoing disii! 
gration. The period of thorium emanation is 0*9 minutes. 1 
velocity constant for its disintegration is therefore 

, 0-69 ^ .. 
A=^.^=0-M 

i.e. if the quantity of the emanation were originally one grmm mi 
cule and were maintained at this value, 0*77 gram molecules wo 
be transformed in 1 minute. 

For the periods of the disintegration of thorium and its proda 
we have 

Thorium -> Thorium X ->- Emaiiatiou ->■ Thorium A ->• Thorium B -> 
ca. 10* years. 5760 minutes. 0*9 minutes. 660 minutes. 60 minates. 

These unimolocular reactions, successive for any one atom, proe 
simultaneously for different atoms, and our knowledge of their n 
is derived from electi oscopic observations of the radiations develo] 
at each stage of the disintegration. It is plain that the rate of tn 
formation of thorium into the unknown final product is determii 
almost exclusively by the excessively slow transformation of thori 
into thorium X. 

When radioactive equilibrium is attained, the amount of any < 
product formed in a given time is equal to the amount transfom 
in the same time into the next product of disintegration. Thus : 
is the amount of thorium X, and e the amount of emanation wl 
there is equilibrium, we have for the production of the emanation 

dx 



and for its disintegration 



dx ^ I. 



di 
For equilibrium these rates are equal, so that 

and - = r*=-^'. 
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or the equilibrium amounts of the various transition products between 
the original radioactive substance and the final inactive product, are 
in ratios inverBely proportional to their disintegration constants, or 
directly proportional to their periods. 

Tbe velocity of a given action is usually greatly affected by 
Changfe of temperature. Almost invariably a rise of temperature 
is accompanied by a large increase in the rate of the reaction, the 
flpeed being very frequently doubled for a rise of five or ten degrees, 
starting at the ordinary temperature. It is somewhat difficult to 
account for this very high temperature coefficient. On any of the 
usual hypotheses regarding the rate of molecular motion and its 
variation with the temperature, it is impossilile to assume that the 
speed of the molecules increases so greatly that they encounter each 
other twice as often when the temperature rises from 15° to 20°. It 
has been suggested that only a certain small proportion of the total 
number of molecules are active at any one temperature, and that this 
number increases rapidly as the temperature rises. On this supposition 
ions might be supi>oeed to be almost all in the active state, at least 
so far as double decompositions amongst acids, salts, and bases are 
concerned, for these actions progress so rapidly that their speed has 
never been measured. An action which lends soma support to this 
supposition is that of very dilute acids on zinc, which pi'ogreases at a 
rate which is almost independent of the temperature. This action is, 
in terms of the dissociation theory, 

Zn + 2H- = Zn- + Hj. 

The solid zinc can scarcely have its active part greatly affected by 
change of temperature (since at most only the superficial portion 
can take part in the action), and the hydrogen ions may be considered 
nearly all active at the ordinary temperature, since a rise of tempera- 
ture does not increase the rate of the reaction. 

The rate of disintegration of radioactive substance appears to be 
independent of the temperature at which the disintegration takes place. 

Very slight changes in the oatlire of the medinin gieatly affect 
the speed of a reaction. Thus if we remove 10 per cent of the water 
in which the conversion of ammonium cyanate into urea is taking 
place, and bring the solution up to its original volume by adding 
acetone, which takes no part in the reaction, the rate of the conversion 
increases by nearly 50 per cent. In ethyl alcohol the rate of trans- 
formation of the cyanate into urea is thirty times as great as it is in 
pure watei', other conditions remaining the same. 

The following table contains the coefficients of velocity observed 
for the bimolecuUr reaction 

N(CjHj)3 + C,HJ = N(CjH5)J 
in different solvents. 
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Benzene 
Ethjl KsUte 
Ethyl ether 
HeUivl klcobol . 
Ethvl eleoliol 
Alljl Alcohol 
Beniyl alcohol . 
Acelona 

The great range of the epeed of odq action ia very well shown bftlil 
table. We cHiinot imagine that the reacting molecules t 
other in bensyl alcohol 700 timea as often in a given time »a thej ill 
in hexane. Either we must assume that there is a greater proponisl 
of active molecules in the foi-mer solvent than in the latter, a ' 
the addition takes place at a larger proportion of the encounten^l 
the reacting molecules, a supposition which is practically identical vid I 
the first. 

We very frequently find that below a certain temperature c 
action apparently will not occur, while above that temperatur« il 
action takes place freely. Thus we speak of the temper&tl 
ignition of a mixture of gases, meaning usually thereby the 1 
temperature which, when given to one part of the mixture, wiH w 
duce chemical action in ' ' ' " 

the temperature of ignition of a mixture of air and satui 
bisulphide vapour is about 160", because a glass rod ! 
temperature and applied to any part of the mixture will 
whole. If we inquire more closely into such actions, hoi 
generally find that the action occurs at temperatures below t 
temperature, but that it will not then propagate itself under 4 
circumstances. The experimental proof of this is given by mainta 
the whole mixture at a temperature somewhat below the igiiition c 
and noting after a time if the action has progressed. The i 
the no n -propagation at lower temperatures is that the action i 
takes place only slowly. The heal evolution consequent on I 
chemical change is therefore spread over such an interval of 1 
that the temperature of the mixture remains below the ignitii 
temperature, the action becoming slower and slower if no extern 
heat is supplied, eventually to cease. At the ignition temperature ti 
action takes place at such a rate that the heat evolution is sufficientln 
rapid to keep the temperature of the gaseous mixture up to the tgniti 
point, and even to raise it still higher, with the result that the actii 
proceeds with an ever-increasing speed. We therefore see that thi 
called temperature of ignition depends on the generally -observed r.. 
increase in the rate of chemical action with rise of temperatiu?e, : 
may vary with the original temperature of the whole mixture. 
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The same thing holds good, and may be followed more easily, with 
certain solids. Solid ammonium cyanate, for instance, may be kept 
for many months at the ordinary temperature without undergoing any 
notable transformatioii into urea, according to the equation 
NH,CNO = CO(NHj)j. 

At 60° the action is fairly rapid, if the temperature is kept up 
externally, but the beat evolution is still too slow to enable the action 
to go on at an increasing rate. If the external temperature is 80°, 
however, the action proceeds swiftly, and the rapid heat evolution 
raises tbe temperature to such an extent that the whole passes almost 
instantaneously into fused urea, the melting point of which is 133". 

If tbe heat evolution is comparatively small, as it is with ammonium 
cyanate, the increasing rapidity of the reaction may be observed 
through a considerable range of temperature. If, on the other hand, 
the heat evolution is great, as it is with most explosives, the action 
when it takes place perceptibly is usually propagated at once, owing 
to the rapid rise in temperature of the particles in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the reacting particles. The rate of projjagation of 
explosion in solid explosives when fired is very great, rising in some 
instances to about five miles per second. The rate of propagation of 
the explosion wave in gaseous mixtures, such as that of oxygen and 
hydrogen, is somewhat less than this, averaging about a mile and a 
half per second, and being therefore of the same dimensions as the 
average rectilinear velocity of the gaseous molecules at the temperature 
of the explosion {cp. p. 90). 

Substances which react vigorously at the ordinary temperature 
usually lose their chemical activity entirely when cooled to the tem- 
perature of boiling liquid air. This we must attribute to the lowering 
of the rate of chemical action by fall of temperature, the speed being 
so greatly diminished that the action does not perceptibly occur at all in 
any moderate length of time. That there is not an entire cessation of 
action is probable, since in certain cases we can follow the gradual slack- 
ening of the action to extinction as the temperature falls. Thus sodium 
and alcohol, which react briskly at the ordinary temperature, with evolu- 
tion of hydrogen, become less and leas active as the tempei'ature is 
lowered, until finally the hydrogen formed by the action is so small 
in quantity as to escape observation. If we reflect that we often see 
the reaction velocity halved by a fall of 5° in temperature, we can 
conceive that a fall of 100" might by successive halving reduce the 
reaction velocity to a millionth of its original value. We may some- 
times find it convenient, in accordance with this, to took upon chemical 
inactivity as being not absolute inactivity, but rather the progress of a 
chemical action at a rate too slow for det«Gtion. 

We have now to consider briefly the points of resemblance between 
physical transformation and chemical transformation. In the change 
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fron Kiliil to tiqnid, and met ivm, tha« » (for & g^ 
da fa ik e t —p e r«fr » of ir»i M lor« >a tioe {p. 61)^ AboTet^Ua^ 
tarelk«iolid panes into tba liquid ; below this tAmpentnrat^i^B' 
pBHCa into Ute ■olid. So it ii forlke tmuforamtacai of oaa sjWfa 

BiodiScKCioa into another, a* ta the exaaqda o€ tho two modifiatidMil 
•oiphor. Above the inTenioa toDperatars, one iBodiScxtiaii ii ant^ 
below the imenaon taapefstnr^ the other. If a liqntd v waU > 
a lenptntnra dig^tlf below iu tnnnioo tflBporatere <tha tnm 
poiat) aad famoght into rrmtarT nitli thti wiftnt arahlin 1 1 juiilliun^ 
tt will aMome the crynAlliiM Hate, the rata of -ryiiTallMrinii Ungh 
■mall Umpentoredifference* proportioaaiato the rtn^ijuj MHiiiiiA(i 
A mAiiiTnim rate, bowerer, is attained when tiie degroo of OTCfmbt 
reaches a certain value, and belov the taatpersture eorT«B|MMtdiig« 
this, the rate of crystallisatioa i^adly falls with fnrrhc- diMuaatiia « 
temperat m ^ (cp. p. 63). The aaine thing has been ulmii iii] ni 
the reciprocal bansformatioB of oTstaUiae modificauioiis ; ai fim tk 
rate of tranxf onnatioo increases as the tempetatore falls below tha i* 
perature of inTeraion, afterwards, howcTer, to diminisb ispidlj Mth 
fall of temperature proceeds. No doubt moDocUnic salphor, gooU> 
a temperature coniiderably below zero, would ezbifadt tittle tei 
pau into the more stable rhombic form, {<x erea ac ordinaiy 
tores the process takes a comparatively long time. Wa liav« slttaj; 
seen that an oTercooled " glase " may remain for a Tory long " 
contact with the more stable crystalline modificatioa if die ove 

is sufficiently great, withoat crystallisation progreoeing at a 

rate. If we faeat the "glass," however, to a higher tempentiin^ di 
transformation proceeds with ever-increasing rapidity until a toniMl*^ 
ture a few degrees below the inversion point ta reached. TUi ii 
evidently comparable to the chemical traoaformation of solid amraooim 
cyanate into urea. Ammonium cyanate is the less stable form, ui 
although it may be kept for a very long time at 0° in contact with oni 
without undergoing appreciable traosformation, the transition goet at 
at an increasing rate as the temperature is raised. Here the invenkM 
point is not known, but it must at least be considerably over 80°. Tbt 
reverse transformation of urea into ammonium cyanate baa only as jH 
been investigated in aqueous solution. 

When cyanic acid vapour condenses below 1 60°, it formi 
cyamelido ; when it condenses above 150°, it forms cyaniuic acid 
the chemical action being in both cases one of polymerisation, k 
cyanic acid has the formula CNOH, cyanuric acid the formal* 
{CNOH)y and cyamelide a still more complicated formula, exprened 
generally by (CNOH),^ This woidd indicate that cyanuric acid h»i 
(be inversion point 130^ cyamelide being the stable form below that 
temperature, and cyanuric acid the stable form above that temperaturt. 
The conversion of cyamelide into cyanuric acid above 150" has actually 
been observed, but the reverse action has not hitherto been noticed, 
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probably on Account of its alowneeB. If we cDnatruct a pressure- 
ll temperature diagram for the three phases, we ehall find it exactly 
II analogous to the diagram for the three phyaical states of aggregation 
" of water (Fig. U, p. 71). 

'' From the foregoing instances it is evident that considerable analogy 

j exists between the effect of temperature on chemical and on physical 
change, especially when the chemical change is reversible ; and it may 
often be found expedient to look upon apparently irreversible chemical 
changes as being in reality reversible, but with a temperature of inver- 
1 sion so high that the reverse action has never been realised. 
I It will be noted that in all of the above instances there can be no 

. coexistence in equilibrium of two systems which are mutually insoluble 
I and capable of reciprocal transformation, except at the inversion point. 
Above the inversion point one of the syatema is stable ; below the in- 
version point the other is stable ; at the inversion temperature itself, 
both systems are equally stable. This rule holds good both for chemi- 
cal and physical changes. If, on the other hand, the chemical systems 
are mutually soluble, there can be equilibrium at any temperature for 
which they only form one phase, the proportions of each system present 
changing in this case with the temperature. The fused mixture of 
ammonium thiocyanate and thiourea forms an example of this one-phase 
equilibrium of two reciprocally transformable systems. If wa fuse 
thiourea, a certain proportion of it passes into ammonium thiocyanate 
with a measurable velocity, and we should expect that a different pro- 
portion would be transformed according to the temperature at which 
the system was maintained. Another example of one-phase equilibrium 
of reciprocally transformable systems is to be found in the solutions 
of dynamic isomerides (p. 274), or in the substances themselves if 
they be liquid. The actual transformation in this case also has been 
noted, and its velocity measured. 

Traces of water vapour have been found to play a very important 
part in determining the occurrence, or at least the rate, of many 
chemical actions. Thus ammonia and hydrochloric acid, when both in 
the gaseous state, unite readily under ordinary circumstances to form 
ammonium chloride. If precautions are taken, however, to have the 
gases absolutely dry, they may be mixed without any union taking 
place. On the other hand, ammonium chloride, when vaporised, dis- 
sociates to a very great extent into ammonia and hydrochloric acid, 
as is rendered evident by the vapour density being only about half the 
normal value calculated from the molecular formula NH,C1 by the help 
of Avogadro's principle. If the ammonium chloride is perfectly dry, 
however, the vapour density is normal, thus showing that no dissocia- 
tion has taken place. The reversible action 

NHg + HClilNH.Cl 
is therefore apparently dependent on the presence of traces of water 
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for iu occixiTenee either in the direct or the reiwa seoML No 
httory expUnation of the action of the moiefeiire has yet been ghm 
It has not indeed been clearly established whether the actioo ii sho- 
gether inhibited by the absence of water rmpoar or whether it itiD 
goes on, bat at a greatly diminished rate. In the latter eaae thesdioi 
of the water might be comparable to the action of acids in aeeelerttiBg 
the inversion of cane sogar, the hydrolysis of eaters^ and the Uka 



A more detailed aoecmnt of the snljecti 
prerioufl chapter will be foasd in J. W. 
DfnamiUt London, 1904, which contains a 
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RBLATTVR STRBNOTat OF ACIDS AND OF BASBK 



It is cuBtomary and correct; to speak oF sulphuric acid us a strong acid, 
ftnd of acetic acid as a weak acid, and the Btatemenb is the outcume of 
our general experience of the cbetnicat behaviour of these Bubstunces. 
In comparing two such acjda there is no difficulty ; they are so diil'erent 
in their propertieB that no one could mistake their relative streiigtba. 
But if we compare two acids which are closer together in the scale of 
Itrength, say hydrochloric and nitric acids, it is impossible from our 
general chemical experience alone to say which is the stronger, and 
Tfo must reeort to a more exact definition of strength and to more 
accurate experiment. 

\. method which, when properly applied, lends to useful and con- 
sistent results, is that at the displacement of one acid from its 
lalta by another. If an equivalent of sulphuric acid be added to a 
_:ven quantity of an acetato in solution, the change in properties of 
the solution is sufficient to indicate that practically the whole of the 
sulphuric acid has been neutralised, and the corresponding quantity of 
acetic acid liberated. There is therefore no doubt that the sulphuric 
scid is much sti'onger than the acetic acid, being capable of turning 
the latter out of its salts. But the method must be applied with 
caution, or it leads to contradictory and inconsistent results. If, for 
imple, we take sodium silicato in aqueous solution and add hydro- 
chloric acid, sodium chloride will be formed and silicic acid liberated, 
but yet at a very high temperature, as in the process of glazing earthen- 
ware, silicic anhydride in presence of water vapour is capable of 
decomposing sodium chloride with expulsion of hydrochloric acid. 
"Without any further principle than that of displacement to guide ub, 
the first experiment would show that hydrochloric is strf>nger than 
silicic acid, and the second that silicic acid is stronger than hydro- 
chloric acid. Again, if we pour aqueous acetic acid on sodium 
carbonato, there Ib immediate effervescence due to the expulsion of 
carbonic acid. Yet a solution of potassium acetate in nearly absolute 
klcohol is decomposed by carbonic acid to a great extent with pre- 
cipitation of carbonato. From these experiments it is impossible to 
say whether acetic or carbonic acid is the stronger, since the expulsion 
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takes place in different senses according to the coaditjooa nf tt pmaa^B 
There is, of couree, no doubt among chemists tbu liydrocUccK m * 
much stronger than sibcic acid, and that acetac acid is nwiitf 
than carbonic acid. We must therefore ioqnire mot« i liwlr i^M 
experimenta which seem to point to tbe contrary cofkcIuaaa& ^'^ 
first place, it is obvious from the experiioenta themaelTea ilatiial 
dealing with actions which can, according lo circunutwoce^ blti|i*l 
in either Kenie, i.«. with balanced actions. Carbonic Kid. «l>l 
anhydride and water, can always displace a tittle meetic acadfraalF 
salt^, although it is a much weaker acid. If all tbo anbatUKW n 
within the sphere of the reaction thie displacement will nMgoitt,il 
the reverse reaction will set in and soon establish eqinKbrimB. 1^1 
action expressed by the equation 

CH, . COOK + CO, 4- H,0 = KHCO3 + CH, . COOB 

would therefore speedily come to an end if the prodncto of tluMi 
were to remain and accumulate in the system. But if ooe <f ^1 

products, say potassium hydrogen carbDnat«, U insoluble, arneulf^l 
itfl active muss cannot increase beyond a certain smaU sinoant, bam 
much of it may be formed, for it falls out of solution, i,e. tlie ■ 
sphere of action, as soon as it is produced. ^MlilBt, therefore, in aqWi I 
solution, in which all the substances remain dissolved, tbe cu^l 
acid succeeds in displacing only a small proportiou of tbe vol 
acid, in alcoholic solution it displaces a much larger amoantv ovitf*l 
tbe insolubility of the bydrocarbonate. 

In the action of silica on a chloride, we have ag»u one uf i)l| 
substances removed from the sphere of action as it is produced, >il| 
hydrochloric acid, which at the high temperature of the experii 
escapes as vapour. In solation, only an infinilesimally small propo 
of hydrocldoric acid would be displaced by silicic acid, owiiu * 
reverse reaction which would at once set in, but at tbe ] 
peraturu no reverse action is possible at all, siuce one of t 
substances leaves the sphere of action as soon as it is formei 

Similarly, we are not in a position to judge of the relative bS_ 
of hydrochloric and bydrosulphuHc acids by experiments with snItihiMi 
insoluble in water. Sulphuretted hydrogen will at once expel hyd 
chloric acid from cop]>er chloride, even if excess of hydrochloric adll 
is present in solution. Yet sulphuretted hydrogen is a very i«etk I 
acid compared to hydrochloric acid. The displacement is due to lb 
insolubility of the copper sulphide, which is removed from the spbw 
of action as it is prodiiceil. That such experiments lead to no d^aiu 
conclusion may be seen by taking the same acids with another l»« 
Though sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through a Boltition of ferroti! 
chloride until the solution is saturated with it, a scarcely pertep^ 
tible precipitate of ferrous sulphide will be formed, and if a litdt 
hydrochloric acid is added to the solution from the beginniDg, tt> 
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precipitate will be foimed at all. Here, then, the same two acids 
exhibit totally dilTerent behaviour relatively to each other, according 
to the nature of the base for which they are competing. 

Now, in the above instances the acida have been selected of as 
widely different natures as possible, so that the fallacy of the reasoning 
based on the experiments mentioned is obvious. But similar fallacious 
reasoning is prevalent, and passes without detection, when experiments 
are disctiased regarding acids where common chemical experience 
supplies no answer as to their relative strengths. Thus it is almost 
invariably a settled conviction In the minds of students that sulphuric 
acid is a. stt'onger acid than hydrochloric acid because it expels the latter 
from its salts. No doubt this is the fact if we evaporate a solution of 
the chloride and sulphuric acid to dryness, or nearly so. But, of course, 
in this case the hydrochloric acid is expelled as vapour, and cannot 
therefore participate in the reverse reaction. The hydrochloric acid 
is expelled, not because it is a feebler acid than sulphuric acid, but 
because it is more volatile. 

These examples suffice to show thai expulsion of one acid from it« 
Baits by another cannot be used as a proof that the latter is the stronger 
acid, unless the two acids are competing under circumstances equally 
favourable to both. The proper conditions are secured when the 
reacting systems form only one phase, namely, that of a solution. 
As soon as one of the components of the reacting systems is removed 
us a gas or as an insoluble solid or liquid, the system which does not 
contain that substance as one of its components is unduly favoured at 
the expense of the other system. 

If we are to compare the strengths of hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids, then, we shall do best to take a soluble sulphate and add to it 
an equivalent of hydrochloric acid, the base being so chosen that the 
chloride formed is also soluble. Since all salts which have potash or 
Boda as base are soluble, a potassium or sodium salt is generally selected, 
and the competing acid added to its aqueous solution. Thus equivalent 
solutions of hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate may be mixed, and 
the composition of the resulting solution investigated, in order to 
ascertain in what proportion the base distributes itself between the 
two acids, the assumption being that the stronger acid takes the greater 
share of the base. In general, it is necessary to use a physical method 
for determining the composition of the solution, since the application 
of a chemical method would disturb the equilibrium. That an 
equilibrium is actually being dealt with is ascertainable from the 
fact that the solution has exactly the same properties in all respects, 
whether the base was originally combined with the sulphuric acid or 
with the hydrochloric acid, as will be presently shown in a numerical 
example. The two methods which have been most extensively applied 
are the thermoclieillical method of Thomson and the volume method 
of Ostwald. 
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When a gram molecule of sulpbiirtc acid in fairly dilute salnUt 
(about one-fourth molecular normal) is neutralised by an equinlcii 
amount of caustic socla of similar dilution, a production of 31,1^ 
calories is observed. The same amount of sodtt neutralised by hydii> 
chloric acid ia attained by a hent evolution of 27,480 cal. Soiii 
the addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of sodium sulphaupn 
duced no effect chemically, we should also expect no thermal effect !L 
on the other hand, all the aulpbuHc acid were expelled from combiuiiw 
with thesoda, we should expect an absorption of 31,380 
cal. = 3900 cal. Now an actual heat absorption of 3360 caJ. pergns 
molecule was observed by Thomsen. Thia would indicate that tbi 
greater proportion of the base was taken by the hydrochloric acid, u 
equivalent quantity of sulphuric acid being expelled from its combim 
tion with the soda. If we asaumed that the heat absorption vet 
directly proportional to the amount of chemical action, the proponm 
of sulphate converted into chloride would be 3360 -^ 3900 = 0-86. Tki 
proportion, however, is not the correct one, for the sulphuric k 
liberated reacts with the normal sodium sulphate remaining, to proili 
a certain quantity of sodium hydrogen sulphate, the formation n 
which ia attended by absorption of heat, so that the total heat abiorp 
tion observed is too great. Special experiments show that the com 
tion to be applied in order to eliminate the effect of this action i^ '¥> 
cal., the heat absorption due to the displacement of sulphuric by hyiH 
chloric acid thus being 3360 - 760 = 2600 cal. The proportion of luV 
phuric acid expelled ia therefore 26 ^ 39, or two-thirds. When, there- 
fore, equivalent quantities of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids compete 
for a quantity of baae aufficient to neutralise only one of them, the hydm- 
chloric acid takes two-thirds of the baae and the sulphuric acid on* 
third. The reverse experiment of adding sulphuric acid to a solutina 
of sodium chloride showed that the fioal distribution of the ba$e 
between the acids was the same aa above so far as could be judged 
from the heat effect. Since the hydrochloric acid always takes the 
larger share of the b:ise, we conclude that it is the stronger acid, at 
least in aqueous solution. 

Thomacn, by working in this way, compiled a table of the avidi- 
ties of different acids, from which it is possible to tell at once how ■ 
base will distribute itself between any two of them if all three sub- 
stances are present in equivalent proportions. The avidities of soma 
of the commoner acids are given below ; — 
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^^^^■tder to find the distribution ratio from this table, we proceed as 
HHbws. Let the acids be eulphiinc and chloracetic, the avidities being 
49 and 9 respectively. If the base and these acids ai-o present in 
equivalent proportions, the base will siiare itself between the acids in 
the ratio of their ai-idities, i.e. the sulphuric acid will Uke ff and the 
chloracetic acid jj, 

Ostwald'e yolame method is based on similar principles. Instead 
of heat changes, the ehiinges of volume accompanying chemical reactions 
are measured. The substances used by him were contained in aqueous 
solutions of such a strength that a kilogram of solution contained I 
gram equivalent of acid, salt, or base. The specific volumes of these 
solutions were carefully determined so that the change of volume pro- 
duced by chemical action might be ascertained. Thus the volume of a 
kilogram of potassium hydroxide solution was found to be 950668 cc, 
and of a nitric acid solution 966-623 cc. If, on mixing these solutions, 
I no change of volume occurred, the total volume would be 1917'29l cc. 
I But the volume actually found on mixing the solutions was 1037'338 cc. 
I The neutralisation of the acid and base is thus accompanied liy an 
[ expansion of 20-047 cc. Similarly, changes of volume accompany other 
I chemical reactions, and the extent to which a given action has occurred 
can be measured by the volume change. A solution of copper nitrate 
hod a volume eijual to 38'17-4 cc, and an equivalent solution of copper 
sulphate 3840'3 cc. Solutions of nitric and sulphuric acids had the 
volumes H)33'2 and 1936'8 respectively. If no action occurred on 
I mixing the copper sulphate solution with the nitric acid solution, the 
total volume would be 3840'3 + 1933-2 = 5773-5 ; if complete trans- 
formation into copper nitrate and sulphuric acid took place, the total 
volume would be 3847-4 + 1936-8 = 5784-2. The actual volume 
found by mixing the copper nitrate and sulphuric acid solutions was 
I 6780'8, and by mixing the copper sulphate and nitric acid soIutiouB 
) 5781-3. These two volumes are practically identical, and we may take 
I as their mean ■')78r0. We have therefore the numbers — 




Dilference 



3-2 



The actual equilibrium is evidently nearer the system containing no 
copper as sulphate than the system containing all the copper as 
sulphate, and if we assume direct proportionality, the base is shared by 
the nitric and sulphuric acids in the ratio of 7-5 to 3'2, or nitric acid 
takes 70 per cent of the base, leaving the sulphuric acid 30 \>et cent. 
This result is not quite accurate, as allowance has to be made for the 
slight volume changes consequent on the action of the respective acids 
on their neutral salts. When this correction is applied, it appears that 
the nitric acid takes 60 per cent of the base and the sulphuric acid 
40 per cent. 



f 
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A table of avidities can be constructed for the difTerent acids I 
similar data, and a comparison with Thomsen's avidities derived I 
tbermochemical experiments shows that the two methods j-ield r 
in h&rmony with each other, at least so far as relative order of t 
acids is concerned. The actual avidity numbers dilTer considerably ii 
many inatAnces, but it has to be borne in mind that tbe thennocbeiB 
cal measurements are on the whole leas accurate than the toIoi 
meastiremente, and the numbers derived from them consequently le 
truBtworthy. 

In special cases the distribution of a base between two acids nu, 
be studied by making use of other physieal properties than thcM 
already mentioned. For example, measurements of the refractivi 
index of Bolutions often lead to satisfactory results, and also i 
ments of the rotatory power when optically active substances are ii 
question. The principle involved is identical with that just described, 
any differences being merely differences in detail. 

A method which differs iit principle from tbe <listribution of a 
between two competing acids, and may also be applied to the deta^ 
mination of the relative strengths of acids, is to ascertain the &ccelent- 
ing influence exerted by different acids on a given chemical action 
For example, the inversion of cane sugar has long been knoirn t 
place much more rapidly in presence of an admittedly strong acid liki' 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, than it does in presence of an equivk- 
lent quantity of an admittedly weak acid like acetic acid. The stmf 
mineral acids have thus a greater accelerating effect than the wetdc 
organic acids, and it is nacunil to infer that an exact determination 4| 
the specific accelerating powers of different acids might lead 
knowledge of their relative strengths. There is no obvious connectiw 
between this method and the preceding method of relative diaplaM- 
ment, but a connection exists, as will be shown later, and the resuhi 
obtained are in general quite in harmony with each other. 

Tbe method of Sag&T inversion as practised by Oatwald im 
performed in the following manner. Normal solutions of the vanooi 
acids were mixed with an equal volume of 2'> per cent sugar soIuiioB 
and placed in a thermostat whose temperature remained constaot ft 
25°. The rotation of each solution was taken from time to time, a 
a velocity constant calculated according to the formula given on p. 9i 
The order of these velocity constants is the measure of the acceleiatiif 
powers of the acids, and presumably a measure of their relative strengtla 

Another action well adapted to investigating the accelerating powtf 

of acids ia the catalysis of methyl acetate (cp. p. 277). Ostwaid 

mixed 10 cc. of normal acid with 1 cc. of methyl acetate, and diluirf 
the mixture to 15 cc. This solution was then placed in a tfaermcMU' 
at 26°, and its composition aacert^iined at appropriate intervals in tbi 
manner already indicated. A calculation of the velocity constant by 
the usual formula for unimolecular reaction gave the required n 
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of the accelerating power. A very aensitive reaction, which may be 
UBed for the same purpose, is the catalysis of diazoacetic estor by 
acids, according to the equation 

N, : CH . COOEt +■ HjO = N^ + HO . CH^ . OOOEt. 

This action, which scarcely occurs at all in pure water, is greatly 
accelerated by the presence of even weak acids in excessively dilute 
solution, and its progress may be readily followed by measurement of 
the volume of nitrogen evolved. 

A comparison of the results obtained by the different methods is 
given in the following table, the value for hydrochloric acid being 
made in each case equal to 100, in order to assist the comparison : — 



Hyiiroobloric 100 100 100 

Nitric 100 100 Bl-5 

Sulphuric *9 53 54 7 

Oxalic 24 18 -rt 17 '4 

Ortho phosphoric 13 (l'3 

Mouoctiloncetic 9 4'S 43 

Tartaric 5 28 

Acetic 3 0-4 0-35 

It is at once evident that the oi-der in wiiich the acids follow each 
other is the same in all cases, and in especial it will be seen that the 
numbers expressing the accelerating powers of the acids are closely 
similar, although the accelerating influence was exerted on entirely 
different chemical actions. The avidity numbers differ considerably 
from the others, but the general parallelism of the results cannot be 
denied, and we are tlierefore justified in adopting the acceleration 
method as a means of measuring the relative strengths of acids, 
although its theoretical juatitication is not immediately obvious. 

It was pointed out by Arrhenius that if wo arrange the acids in 
the order of their relative strengths, they are also arranged in the 
order of the electrical conductivities of their equivalent solutions. 
This may lie seen in the following table, the first column of which 
contains the mean value of the velocity constants of sugar inversion 
and catalysis of methyl acetate, and the second that of the electric 
conductivities of equivalent solutions, all values being referred to that 
for hydrochloric acid as 100 : — 





v.looftj- C(H.i.unl. 


. Bl*i;trlp tVmiliirtlvltr 




100 


100 


Mitric 


Od 


»9'6 


Sulphuric 
Oialic 




65 1 


18 


19-7 


OrthophoBphoric 


6-2 


7-3 




4-.^ 


4-9 
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The paraUeliam is here unmistaknble, the numerical %'aJnes in the two 
colomiiB being often pracLically identical. 

At first sight it appears a- matter of Oifliculty to associate the 
electric comluitivity of an acid with its Btrength, ue. it« chetnicil 
activity in so far as it behaves as an acid ; but the disaucialioD 
hypothesis of Airhenius furnishes the clue U> the nature of the cod- 
nection. All acids in aqueous solution possess certain pTDpertiei 
peculiar to themselves which we class together bb acid propenj(& 
Thus they neutralise bcises, change the colour of certain indicators, vt 
sour to the taste, and so on. We are therefore dispose<I to iLttribul« 
to them the possession of some common constituent which on 
account for these common properties. On asking what aqueom 
solutions of the various acids have in common, we find for answer 
" hydrion " if we adopt the hypothesis of electrolytic dissociation. 
Let us suppose the peculiar properties of acids to be due to hydrioo. 
How in that ease are we to explain the different strengths of the 
acids 1 Evidently on the assumption that different acids in equivalent 
solution yield difierent amounts of hydrion. The acid which in * 
normal solution produces more hydrion will he the more powerful 
acid, so that on this hypothesis the degree of ionlsation of an acid 
furnishes a measure of ita strength. But if wo compare equivalent 
solutions of dilferent acids luider the same conditions, the electrical 
conductivity is closely proportional to the degree of ionisation of the 
dissolved substance. This arises from the fact that the speed of 
hydrion is much greater than the speed of any negative ion with 
which it may be asaociated. The conductivity, then, of any ncid solu- 
tion is due princip'illy to the hy'irion it contains, so that if we 
compare the conductivities of solutions of different acids, the valuefi 
we obtain are nearly proportional to the relative amoimts of hydrion 
in the solutions, and thus to the relative strengths of the acids. 
Since it is n very easy matter to measure the conductivity of solutionis 
this method of determining the relative strengths of acids has practi- 
cally superseded the other methods, especially in the case of the weaker 
organic acids. For them it is possible to calculate a dissociation con- 
stant according to the formula given on p. 245, and this constant it 
very generally accepted as a measTire of their strength, for which 
reason it is sometimes spoken of as the atSnity constant of the acidi. 
It will be remembered that the theoretical dissociation formula only 
applies to half-electrolyles, the strong and highly dissociated mineral 
acids giving only constants with the empirically modified formulte of 
Rudolphi and van 't Hoff. These empirical constants might be used u 
" affinity constants " for the strong acids, since they, like the tnie disso- 
ciation constants, give a measure of the relative dissociations of different 
acids independent of the dilution, but as their significance is doubtful, 
and the degree of constancy attained is not after all very great for • 
the highly-dissociated acids, they have not so far come into general u 
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Since the degree of ionisation cannot go beyond 100 per cent, we 
have here a natural limit set to the strength of acida. The limit is 
reached at moderate dilutions for some of the monobasic acids, which 
are therefore the strongest acids which can be met with in aqueous 
solution. These are hydrochloric, hydrobromic, liydriodic, nitric, and 
chloric acids amongst the common inorganic acids ; amongst the 
organic acids wo have the alkyl sulphuric acids, such as hydrogen etfayl 
sulphate, and the sulphonic acids, such as benzene sulphonic acid 
or ethane sulphonic acid. No dibasic acid is as strong as these 
monobasic acids, sulphuric acid being the strongest of tliia type. 
The fatty acids, such as acetic acid, are very much weaker than 
these. 

It should be noted that at great dilutions the differences in 
strength between acids begin to disappear. At infinite dilution all 
acids are equally dissociated, so that no one will contribute more 
hydrion than another, nnd consequently all acids under these con- 
ditions will have the same strength. Aa has already been indicated, 
no such state can actually be realised, but it is well to remember that, 
in general, difTeronces in strength of acids are more marked in com- 
paratively strong solutions than in very dilute solutions. Thus we 
have the following numbers for acetic acid and its chlorine substitution 
products, which represent the percentage degree of dissociation or 
the proportion of available hydrogen existing in the solution as 
hydrion, i.e. in the active state. 

IHInUon^aiLilrca. ilS LlCru. fill LLClVH. 

Acdtio 2-1 4-7 9 1 

Monocbloracetic 20 35 S7 

Dichloraaetio 70 88 fS 

TrichlorscBtio PC 96 BO 

At the dilution 32, trichloracetic acid lias 37 times as much hydrion 
as an equivalent solution of acetic acid) at the dilution ol2 it has 
only II times as much. It is true that between the dilutions 32 and 
512, acetic acid gains only 6'7 per cent, where trichloracetic acid 
gains 9, but this is ou account of the great difTerence in strength 
between the acids, and it can be seen that between 128 litres and 
512 litres the actual gain of the acetic acid is grea,ter than the gain 
of the trichloracetic acid, and this would be more and more evident 
as the dilution proceeded, In the case of the other acids which are 
more nearly equal in strength, the equalisation of strength as dilution 
proceeds is much more evident. From 32 litres to 512 litres, trichlor- 
acetic acid only gains 9 per cent, where dichloracetic acid gains 28, 
and monocbloracetic acid gains 37. At 32 litres trichloracetic acid is 
nearly 30 per cent stronger than dichloracetic acid ; at 5 1 2 litres their 
strengths are almost equal. 

It now remains to show the connection between the degree of 
ionisation of two acids and the proportion in which they will share 
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a base between them, when both are competing for it in the sune 
solution. Let the acids HA and HA', and the base NaOH, be dissolnd 
in water so that 1 gram molecule of each is contained in v litres ol 
the mixed solution. For the aake of simplifying the calculation, we 
shall also suppose that the acids are weak and oWy Ostwald's dilation 
formula (p. 245), that their degree of ionisalion at the dilution 
considered is very small, and that the degreea of ionisation of the 
sodium salts produced are equal, which will very nearly be the case. 
Lei X be the amount of the acid HA neutralised by the soda, then 
the quantity of HA' neutralised will be 1 - x, since the total quantity 
of noda is 1. If now h represents the quantity of hydrion in the 
Bolution, and d the common ionisiktion factor of the two sodium 
Balt«, we shall have the following quantities of the various substances 
existing in equilibrium with one another : — 

j:, of which (1 -<i)x QD-ioniMd. 

(l-i), of which (l-<fl{l-3')un-ioni»od, 

(1 -x), orwhiob nrMtioilly «ll Dn-ioDiBed. 

X, of which practically all nn-ioniaed. 

h. a Terv (dibI) amaunt, rroiD HA and HA'. 

d[x + \-x) = il, from NaA aod NaA'. 

dx, from NaA altniHt tntirelj. 

d(l - x). tron] NaA' almost BDtirely. 

Now in order that equilibritun may exist between the un-iooiaed 
HA and the ions H and A, the requirements of Ostwald's dilution 
formula must be fulfilled, and we must have 



(H ion)j.jA 



^'=i-. 



.1 HA)i 
Substituting the values given in the above table, we obtain 

lidx 

(1 -')<'" 
Similarly for the acid HA' we get 

Dividing the first of these equations by the second we have 

^ _^ „ '^ _ /F 

(i-xf A" i-x vr 

i.e. the ratio of the avidities of two acids is equal to the square root of 
the ratio of their dissociation constants, if all the conditions mentioned 
above are fulfilled. 

We can get a direct relation between the avidities and the degree J 
of ionisation at a given dilution by taking account of the dilution i 
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fonnulne for pure solutions of the ftcids. For the acids HA and HA' 
let tiie degrees of iuiiisation at the dilation r be m and m' respec- 
tively. We have then 



Since the degree of ionisation of the acids 13 by hypothesis very 
small, 1 -m and 1 -fix become very nearly equal to 1, and conse- 
quently by division we have approiiniaiely 



But we found above 
therefore 



(l-x)' i" 



i.f. ratio in which 11 haae distributes itself under the i-oiiditiona named 
between two acids, is practically equal to the ratio of the degrees of 
ioiiiaation of the separate acids at the same concentration, or, in 
other words, is practically equal to the ratio of the electrical con- 
ductivities of the acids under similar conditions of dilution. The 
dissociation theory of Arrbenius, therefore, fumishea us ivith a 
satisfactory explanation of the connection between the various methods 
of measuring the strengths of acids ; the futidamonta! assumption 
being that the activity of acids, as acids, is due entirely to the 
presence of hydrion, the various acids differing from each other 
only in the quantity of hydrion produced when equivalent amounts 
are dissolved in a given quantity of water. The sour taste, the 
action on indicators, the accelerating effect on sugar inversion, etc., 
are all attributed to the hydrion, and increase in intensity as the 
amount of hydrion increases. 

The methods employed for mcjisuring the relative atreilfrtbs of 
baaes are in all respects similar to the methods adopted for acids. 
The distribution of an acid between two competing bases, the 
accelerating effect of different bases on certain chemical actions, and 
the electrical conductivities of equivalent solutions of the bases, have 
all been investigated, and have been foiuid to lead to consistent 
results. 

If we inquire into what is common to solutions of all bases, we 
find that the dissociation hypothesis gives us " hydroxidion " for 
answer. Just as it attributed the essential properties of acids to 
hydrion, so it attributes the essential properties of alkalies to 
hydroxidion. This is responsible for the alkaline taste, the action 
on inilicators, and for the power of neutnilising acids. Bases differ 



*5 



\ 
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from one another in Btrengtii according as their equivalent solution* 
produce more or lesa hydroxidion, that base being the strongeat whidi 
produces the roost. 

The electrical conductivity of equivalent solutions of the soluble 
baaes gives us a meane of judging their relative strengths, but a 
reference to the table of ionic velocities on p. 231 will abow that lie 
value of the conductivity is not such a direct measure of the strength 
of bases as it is of acids, in view of the fact that the speed of the 
hydroxidion does oot exceed the speeds of the positive ions in the 
same proportion as the speed of the hydrogen ion exceeds the apeedsof 
the negative ions. The toUil conductivity of the base is therefore du» 
to a leas extent to hydroxidion than the conductivity of an acid 
is due to hydrion. The degree of ionisation, however, if calculatM 
from the conductivities in the usual way (p. 242), gives th« correct 
measure of the strengths of bases when in equivalent solution, and 
the dissociation constant of bases has the same significance in this 
respect as the dissociation constants of acids, the stronger base being 
that with the greater constant. 

A direct velocity method, which has been applied to determining 
the strengths of bases, is the rate at which they saponify methyl 
acetat« (cp. p. 278). The saponification is apparently e(l'ect«d by 
hydroxidion, and equivalent solutions of diifei'ont buses will giro 
^'elocity constants (at the beginning of the sa [ton ifi cation at least) 
which will be proportional to the amount of hydroxidion in ths 
solution, ».*. to the strengths of the bases. The following numben 
were obtained in fortieth normal solution of the various bases, the 
value of the constant for lithium hydroxide being made equal to 1 00 : — 

Litliium hydroxide 100 

Sodium hydroxide 98 

Potasaium liydroiide fiS 

Thkllintii hydroxide 89 

TetrttetbyUinmoDium hydroxide 7S 

TriethTlanimoaiuni hyiiroxide 14 

DiethyUnimouium hyiiroxide 18 

Ethylunmomum hrdraxide 12 

Ammonium Iiydro:iide 2 

The strong alkalies, lithia, soda, potash, have practically reached tha 
limit of strength, their ionisation at moderate dilutions being almost 
complete. The hydroxides of the metals of the alkaline earths an 
equally strong, as similar experiments have proved. Ammonia, or, 
as it partially exists in solution, ammonium hydroxide, is a com- 
paratively feeble base, bearing much the same relation to the strong 
alkalies as the weak organic acids to the strong mineral acids. The 
alkylammonium hydroxides are all stronger bases than ammonium 
hydroxide, the tetra-alkyl hydroxides being nearly comparable in 
point of strength to the caustic alkalies, as indeed is evident from tlieir 
general chemical behaviour. 
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An acceleration method by means of which the relative 
strengths of bases may be dotermined is the transformation of 
the alkitloid liyoscyamine into the isomenc alkaloid atropine, the 
course of which can be followed with the polarimetcr. The amount 
of the acceleration here seems to be proportional to the concen- 
tration of hydro xid ion in the solution, but the method cannot 
be applied with great strictness on account of secondary decompositions 
of the atropine, which interfere with the calculation of the velocity 
constant. The bases, potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, and 
tetramethylammonium hydroxide, were found to have nearly equal 
accelerating effects, which is in agreement with the results of the 
saponification methods. 

Another acceleration method depends on the change of volume 
oliservable when diace tone -alcohol imdergoea transformation into 
acetone according to the equation 

CH, . CO . CHj, . C(0H)(CH3), :J 2CHj, . CO . CH,. 

This unimolecular action takes place in aqueous solution at a rate 
nearly proportional to the concentration of hydroxidion in the 
solution, and its progress may bo followed by observing the increase of 
volume from time to time as the action proceeds in a dilatometer 
(p. 106). 

Other methods applicable to very weak acids and bases will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter XXVII. 



Obiwald's papers on the Affinity Conslanla of Organic Acids ate ii 
ZeilKhrifi fiir pkykkalueha Chmit, 3, pp. 170, 841, 369 (1889). 




KQUrLIBRirM BETWEEN KLECTIIOLYTES 



In the chapter on balanceil action we have seen ihat when i 
maES of one or more of the products of a dissociation is increased, 
the degree of dissociation is diminished {p. 271). This rule is especi- 
ally important when we deal with solutions of suits, acids, aad Ims^ 
all of which are electrolytically dissociated, and that to very different 
degrees. In cases of gaseous dissociation we can usually add one of 
the products of dissociation wiiliout adding anything else at the ume 
time. This cannot be done with dissolved electrolytes, for the nature 
of the dissociation is such that the solution must always remain 
electrically neutral, although the products of dissociation &re electric- 
ally charged. When, therefore, we add one of the products of dis- 
sociation to an electrolytically dissociated substance, we are compelled 
to add at the same time an electrically equivalent quantity of an ion 
oppositely charged. Thus if we consider a solution of hydrogen 
acetate, we find that we can only add hydrion by adding an acid, s»j 
hydrochloric acid, which not only contributes hydrion but chloridion 
as well. Similarly, if we wish to increase the amount of acetAoion in 
the given volume, we can only do so by adding to the solution &o 
acetate, which yields metallion at the same time as it yields acetanion. 
Notwithstanding this complication, however, the equilibrium equation 
for hydrogen acetate still remains the same, namely — 

act. mass H' x act. mass C^HjO^' = const x act. mass undisa. CjH^Op 

whether a small quantity of another ion is added or not ; so that if wo 
increase the active mass of either the hydrion or the acetanion, the 
active mass of the un-ionised hydrogen acetate is also increased, i.e, 
the degree of ionisation is diminished. 

As has already been indicated, the effect on the degree of 
ionisation is gi-eater when the substance considered is only slightly 
ionised. Now acetic acid, even in moderately dilute solution, is 
only feebly ionised, so thai the addition of an equivalent quantity 
-of a strongly ionised acid like hydrochloric acid practically rodncei 
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the ionisation of the acetic acid to zero. Suppose, for example, that 
at the given dilution hydrochloric ucid is fifty times more ioniaed 
than acetic acid, the addition of an equivalent of the former will 
practically reduce the quantity of acetanion to a fiftieth part of the 
original value, for it has incretwed the amount of hydnon about fifty- 
fold, and the product of the active masaea of the ions must remain 
practically conetant, the active maas of the un-ioni^ed hydrogen 
acetate stifTering but little chiLnge from the diminution of the ionJEii- 
tion. The degree of ioniaatioii is thus reduced to about a fiftieth 
part of its former magnitude. A similar reduction takes place if we 
add an equivalent quantity of an alkaline acetate to a solution of 
acetic acid. Although the acid itself is feebly ionised, it« salts 
are as highly ionised as those of strong acids, with the result that 
the amount of the acetanion ia greatly increasi^d, and the amount 
of hydnon correspondingly diminished, This reduction of the ionieu- 
tion of weak acids by the addition of their neutral salts to the 
solution is of great practical importance, as the amount of hydrion 
which they produce, and consequently their activity as acids, is 
thereby greatly reduced (Chap. XXV.). 

The addition to a strong acid of an equivalent or greater quantity 
of one of its neutral salts has very little effect on its activity as an 
acid, as measured by the proportion of hydrion to which it gives 
rise. This is due to the acid as well as the salt being almost 
completely ionised. If, for example, we add an equivalent of 
■odium chloride to a solution of hydrogen chloride, we at most double 
the amount of chloridion. The increase of the un-ionised amount 
is, however, also relatively groat, so that to fulRl the requirements 
of the equilibrium formula a very small diminution of the amount 
of hydrion is necessary, and consequently the activity of the acid is 
little affected. 

What holds good for acids likewise holds good for bases, the strength 
of which is measured by the proportion of hydroxidion derived from 
them. If to a feebly ionised solution of ammonium hydroxide we 
add ammonium chloride, which is highly ionised, we greatly increase 
the amount of ammonion, and diminish to a corresponding extent 
the amount of hydroxidion necessary for equilibrium. The l)ase 
ammonium hydroxide, then, loses much of its activity when accom- 
panied in solution by ammonium salts. Strong bases like potASsium 
hydroxide are only slightly affected by the addition of a neutral salt 
yielding the same metullion, for although the relative chan;^'e on the 
undissociated proportion may be great, the same actual elinnge has a 
very slight effect on the ionised proportion, and thus leads to only 
a slight dimitiutioD in the concentration of hydroxidion. 

The addition of neutral salts to a dibasic acid like sulphuric acid 
is a much more complicated phenomenon than the addition of neutral 
salts to monobasic acids. This is chiefly due to the formation of add 



1 
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salte, which diasociale ralher as salu than as acids. Thus when w« 1 
add an equivalent of sodium sulphate to a solution of hydrogen I 
sulphate, a certain proportion of the two original salts remainB in the ' 
Bolution, accompanied, however, by the intermediate acid salt, sodium 
hydrogen sulphate, NiiHSO,. The sodium sulphate dissociates largely 
into the iona Na' and SO," ; the sulphuric acid dissociates into H' ank 
SO^', but also produces the ion HSO,' ; the sodium hydrogen eulphate, 
finally, dissociates chiefly into Na' and HSO,'. Tliere are therefore 
three un-ionised substances in solution, viz. H^SO,, Na^SO^, and 
NaHSOj ; and at least four kinds of ions, viz. Na', H', HSO,', and SO,', 
so that the e(|ULlibrium is somewhat complex. 

In this connection it may be aUited that dibaaic acids very generally 
dissociate in solution into one hydrogen ion and the residue of the 
molecule, the second replaceable hydrogen atom not splitting off as an 
ion until the greater quantity of the first has been removed. Thus 
sulphuric acid in fairly strong solution in all probability contains o 
paralively little of the ion SO," the dissociation being principally inis J 
H' and HSO,'. At greater dilutions, however, the ion SO," appears inl 
quantity, probably owing to the splitting up of the hydrosidpbanioa.1 
HSO,' into H' and SO,'. One result of this is that weak dibasic acidi" 
give a dissociation constant of exactly the same character as that of a 
monobasic acid, the formula used in deriving which assumes that the 
ionisation takes place into two ions only. Thus malonic acid does not I 
primarily dissociate accoiding to the equation 



late accoi-ding to the equation 

/COOH /coo- 

''"'NCOOH - ^"i\COO' + ■"' ■ 



but acconling to the equation 

/COOH /COO- 

^"i\COOH - ^^2\C00H + " 

The equilibrium is therefore of exactly the same type as the diasocis- 1 
tion equilibrium of acetic acid, and follows the same law 

This is seen in the following table, which gives the dissociatioa I 
constant for malonic acid (cp. p. '246) :- 



^^m Bh( 



The constancy of the expression 100^- 
shows that the primary dissociation is : 
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three, in which case the expression ,-- ; 

will be noticed that after 50 per cent of the first hydrogen has split 
ofT as ion, the constant begins slightly to rise. The rise probably 
indicates that the second hjdrogan atom is now being ajfected, t.f. 
that the action 

p„ /COO' „„/C00' n- 

hits commenced to be appreciable. The exact point at which this 
second action begins varies very much with different acids. Many 
acids show the secondary liissociation when the primary has proceeded 
to the extent of about 50 per cent ; but some acids — maleic acid for 
example — give a good constant up to 90 per cent primary dissociation. 

For acid salts of comparatively feeble polybasic acids one may 
say that almost invariably the primary dissociation is into metallion 
and the rest of the mulecule, no liydrion appearing until this primary 
dissociation is far advanced, although, us indicat«d above, hydrion 
may arise from the acid itself produced by the action of the water. 
Thus sodium hydrogen malonate dissociates primarily according to th« 
equation 

p„ /C00Na_p„ /COO' ^1. 
^^'\COOH -^"«\CO0H-^* 
and the acid character of the solution, judged by the methods of the 
preceding chapters, is very feebly marked. 

In general, when we mix two electrolytic solutions, we cannot 
calculate the conductivity of the mixed solution from those of the 
components by the simple alligation formula,^ because each dissolved 
sulistance affects the dissociation of the other, and thus alters the 
number of carrier ions. From the law of mass action, however, as 
applied to electrolytic equilibrium, we ascertain that there must be 
certain solutions which can be mixed together without alteration in 
the amount or nature of the ions, and therefore without change in ths 
average conducting [)ower. Such solutions are called Isohydric, and 
we shall first investigate the conditions for isohydry in the case of 
two electrolytes giving rise to a common ion, say HA and IJA', each 
of which obeys Ostwald's dilution law. Let the dilutions of the two 
isohydric solutions be o and n' respectively, and their degrees of 
ionisation -m and m'. For the acid HA we have the equilibrium 
equation 



colcuUUil by Iho slligalion formula j-. in wLieh a ud * rupreneut the proportion! 

or the caraponent*, lud A and U the xpei:])!!! valuea ot llie [iropertj Tor llic vompouBnts. 
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and for the acid HA' the corresponding equation 



If now wo mix theae isohydric solutioDB, the volume beconifs f i 
uid the amount of hydrion m + m'. For the acid HA undar 
new conditions we have now the equilibrium equatioo 



I 
I 

r 



(1 -»,)(<• *■•)" - 
Dividing this equAtion by the fint, we obtain 



I 



Now — ia the concuiitratioii of hydrion in the acid HA, And — , i 
concentration of hydrion in the isohydric aolntion of the acid HA', 
and these two concentrationB prove to be equal. We may mt, 
therefore, that solutions of electrolytes containing a common ion 
iaohydric when the concentration of the common ion in the difieref* 
Bolutions is the same. 

It is often convenient for purposes of calculation to imagine 
actual mixed solution to bo split up into iU component iaohydiK 
solutions, which may then be ideally mixed at any time without any 
change in the ioniaation of the electrolytes occurring. For cxampie, 
a s'llution containing equivalent quantities of hydrogen acetate and 
sodium acetate may be imagined to exist in a rectangular vessel with 
a movable vertical partition through which water can freely pass, but 
not the dissolved substances. Let the hydrogen acetate be on 
side of the partition and the sodium acetate on tlic other. The 
partition is now to be moved until the concentration of the common 
ion, acetanion, is the same on both sides. Since the sodium acetate u 
highly ionised, it must receive most of the water in order that the 
concentration of the acetanion may be as small as that derived from the 
slightly ionised hydrogen acetate. The position of the partition 
for iaohydry must therefore be aa shown in Fig. 45, which ropreeentt 
a horizontal section of the vessel, the liquid rising to the aame level 
on both sides of the diaphragm. It must be borne in mind that eon- 
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centrating tbe Bolutiori of hydrogen acetate does not involve an equal 
concentration of the hydnon or acetanion, for as the dilution 
diniiniaheB, the degree of dissoci- 
ation, and therefore the proportion 
of ions, (Hminishes nlao, although 
at a smaller rate. Beginners are 
apt to reason that if thi; solution 
of one electrolyte is ton times 
more iotiised than an equiva- 
lent solution of another, it is only 
necessary to concentrate the second solution to a tenth of its volume 
in order that the ionic concentrations of the two solutions may 
become equal. In view of the diminution of the degree of ioniaation 
as the dilution ilimintshes, a much greater degree of concentration 
is necessary. 

If we consider the mixing of two salts which have no common ion, 
aay NuCl and KBr, the problem becomes much more complicated. 
When the two salts are mixed, we have not only the substances origin- 
ally in solution, i.e. the un-ionised salt'i NaCI and KBi', and their 
ions, Na', K', CI', and Br', but also the new un-ionised substances 
NaBr and KCl. Let there be prepared isohydric solutions of the 
difTorent salts, NaCl being made isohydric with NaBr, by getting the 
natrion of the same concentration in both solutions ; KCl may 
then be made isohydric with NaCl by making the chtoridion of the 
same concentrations in the two solutions. KBr may finally be made 
isohydric with KCl by etjuttlising the concentration e of the kalion. 
Any two of these solutions then which possess a common ion may 
be mixeil in any proportions without change in the dissociation. If we 
wish to mix all four, we must take 
volumes of the solutions such that 
the products of the volumes of 
reciprocal pairi; are equal. If a, b, 
•\ d be the volumes of the iso- 
hydric solutions of NaCl, NaBr, 
KCl, and KBr respectively, such 
that 

then the solutions may be mixed 
in these proportions without change 
in tbe ionisation. Using n dia- 
grammatic representation similar 
to that adopted for mixtures of 
"" " jiairs of electrolytes with a common 

ion, we get tbe diagram Fig. 46, which fulfils tbe desired condition. 
The proof of the condition may be given on the supposition that 



^ 



b 
NaBr 


a 
NaCl 


d 
KBr 


c 
KCl 
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the substances obey Ostwald's dilation law. Let a, h, e, d he ^ 
volumes of the isohydric solutions which when wii-riwl wfll produce 
no change in the ionisation. Before mixing, the equilibrium of the 
sodium chloride will, assuming its quantity to be unity, be repraoitad 
by the formula 

m m 



a a m^ 



\ -m (1 -m)a 
a 



= it, 



where m is the degree of dissociation. Let the solutions be now mind 

The amount of natrion has now increased in the ratio of a + &to^ 

since b volumes of NaBr have been added to the original a TolumaB of 

NaCl, and the concentration of the natrion is the same in boA 

solutions. But the volume in which this quantity is contained ii 

now a + b + c + df so that the active mass of the natrion is nov 

a + b 1 m(a + 6) q. ., , ^, , 

mx- X 7 -,= . j:. oimilarly the amoont « 

chloridion increases in the ratio of a + c to a, and its active wm 

becomes --. -. j-. The un-ionised proportion of sodini 

a\a + b + c + d) i-r- 

chloride remains the same as before, viz. 1 - m. We have thenfan 
for the new equilibrium the equation 

in(a + b) m{a 4 c) 



. — • — — . 



a(a + b + c + d) a(a + b + c + d) 



1 - m 
a + b-i-c + (I 



- - =/t. 



m" 



whence, since k is also equal to t^t - - , 

(1 - 7n)a 

m\a + h){a + c) ^ m^ 
( 1 - w)iiH^a + i + c + i)~(l - fn)a 

(a + b){a + <^) _ , 
a{a + b -\-c-\- d) * 

a'^ + ah + a^. -{■ be = «- + ab -\- ac + tuf^ 

bc = (id, 
which was to be proved. 

According to (Tuldberg and Waage's Law, we should have fff 
equilibrium in the balanced action 



the expression 



NaCl + KBr ^ NaBr + KCl 



[NaCI] X [KBrI 
[NaBr]x[KCi]='""^^"'' 
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where the formulie in square brackets represent the active masses of 
the respective Bubstances. This equilibrium formula takea no nccount 
of electrolytic digsociation of the various ealta, and is only valid under 
certain conditions of dissociation. The correct formula is 

[ diss. NaCl] x [diss. KBr ] _ 
[diss. NaBr] X [diss. KCI] ^ ' 

aB may be deduced from the above relatiou ad = bc Since all the 
soliitione to which these letters refer are iaohydric in pairs, i.t. have 
the same concentration of ions, the volumes a, b, c, d are proportional 
to the quantities of the ions 
in the various solutions, i.r, 
to the dissociated quantities 
of the salts, and not to their 
total quantities. When all 
the substances are highly 
ionised, Guldberg and 
Wnage's Law leads to very 
nearly the same result as 
when the ionisation is con- 
sidered, and the same holds 
true when two of the four 
substances are highly ion* 
iaed. When, however, one 
or three of the siibstJinces 
are highly ionised, there is 
usually a great discrepancy 
between the two modes of 
calculating the equilibrium, 
Guldberg and Waage's Law being no longer e 
axcept in special circumstances. 

Aa an example of the a[iplication of the theory of isohydric solu- 
tions as applied to the equilibrium of four ionised substances, we 
may take the distribution of a base between two acids obeying 
Ostwald'e dilution law imd find the relation of the distribution 
ratio to the ratio of the dissociation constants of the acids. Let, as 
before (p. 298), one gram molecular weight of each of the substances 
HA, HA', and NaOH be dissolved in a certain volume of water, and 
let the solution thus obtained be ideally split up into isohydric 
solutions of the same ionic concentration t. We thus get the diagram 
Fig. 47. 

The volumes are again represented by a, b, c, d, and the following 
table gives the data necessary for the calculation, if x is the amount of 
HA neutralised by the soda : — 



b 
NaA 

X 


a 
HA 

1-X 


d 
NaA' 

1-X 


c 
HA' 

X 



approximately true. 
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Total quantity 
Ionised quantity 

Degree of ionisation (m) 
Dilution (i;) 

As the concentration of the ions is the same in all the solutions, the 
ionised quantities are equal to the volumes of the solutions multi- 
plied by the common ionic concentration i. The degree of ionisatm, 
m, is the ratio of the ionised to the total quantity, and the y(diiiiM 
divided by the quantity contained in it gives the volume which eoaUim 
unit quantity measured in gram molecules, i.e. the dilation r. Ths 
acids by supposition obey the theoretical dilution law 



HA. 


KaA. 


HA'. 


NaA'. 


l-x 


X 


X 


l-« 


ia 


ib 


• 

te 


id 


ia 


ib 

X 


ic 

X 


id 


l-a? 


1-x 


a 


b 


e 


d 


i -X 


X 


X 


l-x 



Wl* 



{l-m)v 



= h 



By a simplification which has been already adopted when the degree 
of ionisation is small, we may neglect m in comparison with 1, and 



m2 



write the dilution formula — = k. Now, substituting the above valuei 

V 

of m and v for the acid HA, we obtain 

\\-x) t2a 

= _ = k, 

a \ -X 

and similarly for the acid HA', we obtain 

X 

Division then gives 

aor. _ /• 

c(l ^a;)"r 
Now for equilibrium wo have 

ad = he, or a/c^b/dj 

bx k 

whence -jr. v = 77. 

a(l -X) k 

As before, we may assume that the two sodium salts avt tm 
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to the same extent, so that in their case the ratio of the ionised 
quantitiee is the ratio of the total quantities, i.i. 



I We thna obtain finally the lelation 



that is, Iho ratio of distrihutiou of the base between the two acids is 
e(|Uiil to the ratio of the squnre roots of the dissociation Constanta 
of the acids, a result already obtained on p. 298 under the same 
agsiimptions. 

The student who desires to familiarise himself with the equilibrium 
of electrolytes in solution is advised to study the subject from the point 
of view of isohydric solutions, in particular when dealing with two 
electrolytea containing a comiuon ion, or with double decom^iositiona 
between electrolytes. lu this last case the important fact to bear in 
mind is that the product of the ionised quantities on one side of 
the equation is equal to the product of the ionised quantities on 
the other. If, for example, we are dealing with the double decom- 
position 

CH, . COONa + HUl Z CH- . COOH + NaCl, 



and the qiuinttties of these substances, when equilibrium has bean 
attained, are it^, vig m^ m^, with the degrees of ionisation d^, d^ dg, d^ 
in the mixed solution, we have always the relation 



fn^,- 



«X- 



This relation we can combine with our knowledge of the general 
nature of the ionisation of the various substances, and its variation 
with dilution, to ascertain the actual character of the equilibrium. 
Thus Arrhenius, to whom the theory is due, has shown that the 
avidities of two monobasic acids at a given dilution are approximately 
proportional to the degrees of ionisation which they would have if 
each were dissolved separately in the given volume of solvent. This 
WD showed above to be the case for two weak acids, but it is equally 
true if both acids are strong, or if one is strong and the other weak. 
In the case of dibasic ncids, like sulphuric acid, the theory cannot 
easily be applied owing to the excessively complicated nature of the 
equilibrium caused by the presence of acid salts (cp. p. 303). 

It is easy, too, to prove from the theory that the degree of 
ionisation of a weak acid in presence of one of its salts is nearly 
invereely proportional to the quantity of salt present. If the weak 
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aJtMd of tkeiB 
b it tkc tool 
winch Jittli/ ngcitlat tka oqinUbRi 
As oiBoCie fnmmn tt tbe na-ionimd 

of A« ioBMl llMMdM 
Aa OHBOCiC ifOTB of Ac 
ralMUiice irhich direetlj deUfniaM Ae e^nOibrni^ aad 
nunjr facto which top po rt Aii condoriga. TW 
pUja the pvt <rf intcnnediuy betw«eo Ae ioos aad 
H io eqailibriiuB with the iom on Aa one hatxl and 
UQiMd solid OD Ae other. CoosiderEd in this upeet, the 
total •olubilitj' of » Bolid nit at > giren tempentnre in water it 
tA Ae Gonatuit concentratioD of unionised sabstuice in tha 
which in ita torn is in eqailibrium with a MHKUuit 
the ions. It is possible, however, to safely ailditicHMl 
one or other of these ions to the solution, &nd we hare to 
the effect this wiU have on the solubility equilibrii 

In order to Becure conditions favoorable for calcalatitHii 
experimental verification of the resttlu deduced from Ae 
■dvisable to consider the equilibrium in the case of a sparii 
salt, BO that the solutions considered are dilute. As an 
may take silver bromat«, AgBrO,, liie concentration of the satunuJ 
solution of which at24'.i^ is O'OOSl normal. The primary equilibrnm 
which ilctermines the solubility is here supposed to be that betwera 
the solid silver bromate and the unionised silver bromate in the 
solution. The concentration of this last will remain constant if the 
temperature remains at 245" and the solvent remains water. Tbt 
addition of a small quantity of a perfectly neutral substance, such 
alcohol, sugar, and the like, does not appreciably affect the solubility 
of any substance in water, since the nature of the solvent practically 
remains the same. Besides the un-ionised silver bromate 
solution, wo have argontion and bromitnion. We can increase the 
concentration of argention by adding a soluble silver salt, and we 
can increase the concentration of bromanion by adding a solnble 
bromate. Suppose that we add such a quantity of silver nitrate ae tft 
double the amount <if argention after equilibrium has been attained 
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The coucentration o£ the un-ionised silver bromiite will, by liypotheBia, 
remain the same as before. But the JisBociattori eqiiiUbrium of eilver 
bromste rei]uires that the product of the uoiicentration of the ions 
xhould be equal to a constant into the concentration of the un-ioniscd 
salt, (.'-. should lemain constanL If, therefore, the coticentfation of the 
argontion ia doubled, the c:»ncentratioii of the hromaiiion must be 
halved, in order that the product of tfae two may have the same value 
aa before. Bromanion can only fall out of solution along with an 
equivalent quantity of some positive ion, and since the only kind of 
positive ion in the solution is argention, bromate of silver must be 
precipitated in order to re-establish equilibrium. The effect, then, of 
adding silver nitrate lo the silver bromate solution is to diminish the 
solubility of the silver bromate, and tliat in a degree depending on 
the amount of silver nitrate added. The addition of a soluble bromate 
acts in precisely the same way. The amount of bromanion at 
equilibrium is increased, and the amount of argention must be pro- 
portionately diminished in order to secure the constancy of the 
product of the two ions. 

The following numerical example will afford an insight into the 
mode of calculation. As has already been stated, the concentration of 
a saturated silver bromate solution at 24'5° is O'OOSl normal. If we 
assume the salt to be entirely ionised, the product of the ions is 

0-0081 >' 0-0081 -0-0000650. 

Now a quantity of silver nitrate is added, which, when dissolved in 
the same water as contains the silver bromate would make the solution 
0'0085 normal with respect to silver nitrate. Again we assume that 
the silver nitrate is entirely ionised. Suppose that the concentra- 
tion of the silver bromate now remaining in the solution is x, a smaller 
quantity than before. The concentration of argention will then be 
0*0085 + X, and the concentration of bromanion will be x. We have 
therefore the product of these concentrations equal to the former 
product, i.e. 

(0-0085 +x)j' = 0-0000656, 
whence 

z = 0-0040. 

We should consequently expect the addition of silver nitrat« to reduce 
the strength of the saturated solution of silver bromate from O'OOSl 
to 0*0049. An actual determination showed that the solubility was 
reduced to O'QO.'il, which ia in fair agreement with the theoretical 
result It must be noted, however, that the theoretical result was 
deduced on the erroneous assumption that the degree of ionisation 
of the various substances remained the same throughout the experi- 
ments. This is, of course, not the case, as the degree of ionisation 
at the dilutions considered is not equal to unity, and is diminished ou 
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the wlilition of the ulver niir&t«. It » ouj, bowaver, to takemoeaaA 
of the change in the degree of ioniaation of the silr^ salts b; laakiag 
tue of conducti\-itf de term i nations, although the formula for equilibma 
then becomea aomewhat complicated. Making the necessuy oomctioBi 
in the above ease, the theoretical number comes oat ^qiud to OuOSOt, 
which is very nearly tlie value observed for the solubility. Sian 
silver nitrate and sodium bromate have practically the aune effect k 
far as ionisatioii is concerned, we should expect eqtuvslent quantitiei 
of these two salts to (liminish the solu)>ility of silver bromate equally. 
Rxperiment shows that an amount of sodium bromata equivalent to 
the silver nitrate added in the above experiment diminUbes tfat 
solubility to 00052, a value very nearly identical with the fonntr 

When two sparingly soluble salts yielding a oommon ion sit 
shaken up with the same quantity of water, each diminishes thi 
solubility of the other in a degree which can be c&lcul&ted as in iht 
previous instance. Thus the saturated solutions of thalliam chlonik 
TICI, and thallium thiocyunitte, TISCN, have a concentratjoa at 
00161 and 00149 respectively in gram molecules per litre. For tb 
constant product of ionic concenlmtions we have, therefore^ 0"0I61' 
and 0-0149^ if each ia fully ionised. If the solubility of lit 
chloride in presence of the thiocyanate is x, and the solubility of the 
thiucyanato in presence of the chloride is jf, these two numbera giit 
the concentrations of the chloridion and thiocyanion respective^, 
while their sum, x + y, gives the concentration of the tballioa. Wt 
thus obtain the simultaneous equations 

j(j; + j() = OOI61', 

y(j + j/) = ()'01J9-, 

whence «= 001 IH, and '/ = 0010I, the niiml>ers found by experiment 
being in gooil agreement, viz. 00119 and 00107. By taking account 
of the degree of ionisation as deduced from the conductivity tht 
hHrmony between the experimental and calculated values is even mora 
marked. The lowering of the solubility of an electrolyte by the 
introduction into the .solution of another electrolyte possessing x 
commoti ion with the first is a phenomenon of very general occurrence, 
the only exceptions being when the two substances form a double ssll 
or act on each other chemically in the solution. Instances of thr 
application of the theoretical results will be given in Chap. XXVIII. 



Arrueniuk, " Theory uf IwliyUric Solutions," ZeiUehrift fiir phyrikaludu 
Olumit, 2, p. 2S4 (1888); "Equilibrium between Electrolytes," ibid. 5, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

■4KUTRAUTY AND 3ALT-HYDR0LYS1S 

It JR n mattei' of common kuowleilge that uqueoiiB solutions of 
certHin normal suits are not neutrul to indicntors. Thus a. solution 
of aluminium sulphate, or of alum, is distinctly acid, and a solulion 
of sodium carbonate is distinctly alkaline. Now acidity is, on the 
theory of electrolytic dissociation, attributed to the presenco of 
hydrioii, and alkalinity to the presence of bydroitidion, in the 
solution. We have therefore to account for the presence of these 
ions in some salt solutions in sufficient concentrationa to affect 
indicatoi's. As these ions cannot come from the Dormal salts them- 
selves, we must conclude that they are derived from the solvent 
water, and must therefore devote some attention to the properties 
of pure wiiter from the point of view of electrolytic dissociation. 

Ordinary tap-water lias a very considerable electrical conductivity, 
i.e. it contains tons in moderate quantity. The conductivity of 
distilled water is very much less, bo that we are justified in assuming 
that the conductivity of tap-water is chiefly due to saline impurities 
tlisBOlved in it. The more carefully water is distilled the less does 
its conductivity become ; but it is difficult to procure and keep wat«r 
with a conductivity at 18" of much less than «= 10^^ (cp. p. 7), 
since the solvent action of the water on glass and on the carbonic 
acid of the air soon raises the conductivity to this figure. Kohlrauscb 
on purifying water by distillation in vacuo, and condensing the pure 
vapour directly in the resistance vessel, found that the purest water 
he could obtain had a conductivity of 0040 < 10'* at 18°, and from 
n consideration of the temperature co-efficient of the conductivity of 
this water he calculated that absolutely pure water would have a 
conductivity of 0-036 x lO"" at 18', or 0-054 x 10"" at 25\ Know- 
ing the ionic velocities of hydrion and hydroxidion, the only ions 
to which water can give rise, we deduce from these values that at 
25" about I'S mg. per ton of water is ionised. In other words, the 
concentration of hydrion H' and of hydroxidion OH' in pure water 
is about 1 X 10'' - normal at 26°. The value generally adopted for 
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salts, which diasociate rather as salts than as acids, Thus when we 
add an equi\~alent of sodium sulphate to a solution of hydrogen 
sulphate, a certnin proportion of the two origioal salts remaJns Jn the 
solution, accompanied, however, by the intermediate acid salt, sodium 
hydrogen sulphate, NaHSO^. The sodium sulpliate dissociateB largely 
into the ions Ma' and SO,' ; the sulphuric acid dissociates into H' and 
SOj', but also produces the ion HSO4' ; the sodium hydrogen sulphat«, 
finally, dissociates chiefly int« Na' and HSO^'. There are therefore 
three un-ionised substances in solution, viz. H^SO^, NajSO,, and 
NaHSO, ; and at least four kinds of ions, viz. Na', H', HSO/, and SO.', 
BO that the equilibrium is somewhat complex. 

In this cotmection it may be stated that dibasic acids very generally 
dissociate in solution into one hydrogen ion and the residue of the 
molecule, the second replaceable hydrogen atom not splitting ofT as an 
ion until the greater quantity of the first has been removed. Thus 
sulphuric acid in fairly strong solution in all probability contains com- 
paratively little of the ion SO/, the dissociation being principally into 
H' and HSO/. At greater dilutions, however, the ion HOj" appears in 
quantity, probably owing to the splitting up of the hydrosutphanioa 
HSO/ into H' and SO,". One result of this is that weak dibasic acids 
give a dissociation constant of exactly the same character as that of a 
monobasic acid, the formula used in deriving which assumes that the 
ionisation takes place into two ions only. Thus malonic acid does not 
primarily dissociate according to the equation 






/COOH 
'\COOH 



-CH, 



but 



according to the equati 



/COO' 
!\C00' 



•m\ 



/COOH /COO' 

^"=\COOH - ^"2\C0OH * " ■ 






The eqidlibrium is therefore of exactly the same typo as the dissocia- 
tion equilibrium of acetic acid, and follows the same law. 

This is seen in the following table, which gives the dissociation 
constant for malonic acid (cp. p. 245) : — 



lOOm 


100* 


H-85 


0-169 


20-20 


0-159 


27 15 


O'ISB 


3G-S 


0-167 


4S'4 


0-157 


68 '8 


0-16-2 


70 '8 


0-168 




lOOm- . 


ion 100t = 





The constancy of the expression 1 OOt = - ^ -, in the last column 
shows that the primary dissociation is into two ions and not into 
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three, in which case the expreasion .^ ■, ^ would be constant. It 

will be noticed that after 50 per cent of the first hydrogen has split 
off as ton, the constant begins slightly to rise. The rise probably 
indicjtUs that the second hydrogen atom is now being affected, if. 
that the action 

.,„ /COO' _/.h/COO' „. 

^"»\C00H ~ '-'"s\COO' " 
hiis commenced to be appreciable. The exact point at which this 
second action begins varies very much with different acids. Many 
acids show the secondary dissociation when the primary has proceeded 
to the extent of about 50 per cent ; but some acids — maleic acid for 
example— give a good constant up to 90 per cent primary dissociation. 
For acid salts of comparatively feeble polybasic acids one may 
say that almost invariably the primary dissociation is into metallion 
and the rest of the molecule, no liydrion appearing until this primary 
dissociation is far advanced, although, as indicated above, hydrion 
may arise from tbe acid itself produced by the action of the water. 
Thus sodium hydrogen malonate dissociates primarily according b> the 
equation 

„„ /-COONa.f,,, /COO' ^„ . 

and tbe acid character of the solution, judged by the methods of the 
preceding chapters, is very feebly marked. 

In general, when we mix two electrolytic solutions, we cannot 
calculate the conductivity of the mixed solution from those of the 
components by the simple alligation formula,' because each dissolved 
sul)stance affects the dissociation of tbe other, and thus alters the 
number of carrier ions. From the law of mass action, however, as 
applied to electrolytic equilibrium, we ascertain that there must be 
certain solutions which can be mixed together without alteration in 
the amount or nature of the ions, and therefore witliout change in the 
average conducting power. Such solutions are called isohydric, and 
we shall first investigate the conditions for isohydry in the case of 
two electrolytes giving rise to a common ion, say HA and HA', each 
of which obeys Ostwald's dilution law. Let the dilutions of the two 
isohydric solutions bo r and C* respectively, and their degrees of 
ionisatton m and m'. For the acid HA we have the equilibrium 
equation 

(r^r'*' 

ft nioparCy unGhmiged 
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and for the acid HA' the corresponding equation 



If now we mix these ieohydric solutions, the volume becomes t 
and the amount of hydrion m + m'. For the acid HA under t 
new conditions we have now the equilibrium equniion 

Diriding this et^uation hy the first, we obtain 



CRAF. 



Now — is the coticuiitrxtion of hydrion in the acid HA, and — , 

concentration of hydrion in the iaohydric solution of the Acid HA', 
and these two concantradona prove to be equal. We may mj, 
therefore, that solutions of electrolytes containing a t^omraon ion art 
iflohydric when the concentration of the common ion in the difierent 
solutions is the same. 

It is often convenient for purposes of calculation la imagine 
actual mixed solution to bo split up into its component isohydrM 
solutions, which may then be ideally mixed at any time without anf 
change in the ionisation of the olcctrolytes occurring. For example 
a solution containing equivalent quantities of hydrogen acetat« am 
sodium acetate may be imagined to exist in a rectangular vessel witli 
a movable vortical partition through which water can freely pass, but 
not the dissolved substances. Let the hydrogen acetate be on 
side of the partition and the sodium acetate on the other. Tha 
partition is now to be moved until the concentration of the commt 
ion, acetanion, is the same on both sides. Since the sodium acetate 
highly ionised, it must receive most of the water in order that tha 
concentration of the acetanion may be as small as that derived from th« 
Filightly ionised hydrogen acetate. The position of the partition 
for iaohydry must therefore be as shown in Fig. 45, which represent* 
a horizontal section of the vessel, the liquid rising to the same levd 
on both aides of the diaphragm. It must be borne in mind that con- 
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cfltitrating the solution of hydrogen acetate does not involve an equal 
concentration of the hydrion or ocetanion, for aa the dilution 
diminishes, the degree of dissoci- 
ation, and therefore the proportion 
of ions, diminishes aJso, althougli 
at a smaller rate. Beginners are 
apt to reason that if thp solution 
of one electrolyte is ten timea 
more ionised than iin equiva- 
lent solution of another, it is only '••'■^ 
necessary to concentnite the second solution to a tenth of its volume 
in order that the ionic concentrations of the two solutions may 
become equal. In view of the diminution of the degree of ionisation 
as the dilution diminishes, a much greater degree of concentration 
is necessary. 

If we consider the mixing of two salts which have no common Ion, 
Buy NuCl and KBi-, the problem becomes much more complicated. 
When the two salts are mixed, wo have not only the substances origin- 
ally in solution, i.e. the un-ionised salts NaCI and KBr, and their 
ions, Na', K', CI', and Br', but also the new un-ionised substances 
NaBr and KCl. Let there be prepared isohydric solutions of the 
different salts, NaCl being made isohydric with NaBr, by getting the 
natrion of the same concentration in both solutions ; KCl may 
then be made isohydric with NaCl by making the chloridion of the 
same concentrations in the two solutions. KBr may finally bo made 
isohydric with KOi by equalising the concentrations of the kalion. 
Any two of tliese solutions then which possess a common ion may 
be mixed in any propoi'tions without change in the dissociation. If we 
wish to mi.\ all four, we must take 
volumes of the solutions such that 
the products of tiio volumes of 
eciprocal pairs are e<^ual. If a, h, 
, d be the volumes of the iso- 
hydric solutions of NaCI, NaBr, 
KCl, and KBr respectively, such 
that 

then the solutions may be mixed 
in these proportions without changu 
in the ionisation. Using a dia- 
grammatic re£rne^ad^_^Bim1ftr 

Flu. M. ^ ^^^ ' 

liairs" 
ion, we get the diagram Fig. 46, whic*i 
The proof of the condition may 



1 



b 
It a Br 


a 
NaCI 


d 
KBr 


c 
KCl 
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the Bubetances obey Ostwald's dilation law. Let a^ b, c, d he fint 
volumes of the isohydric solutions which when mixed will prodnee 
no change in the ionisation. Before mixing, the equilibrium of the 
sodium chloride will, assuming its quantity to be unity, be represented 
by the formula 

fit m 



m« 



1 -m (1 -m)a 
a 



=*. 



where m is the degree of dissociation. Let the solutions be now mizad. 
The amount of natrion has now increased in the ratio of a + & to «» 
since b volumes of NaBr have been added to the original a volumes of 
NaCl, and the concentration of the natrion is the same in boA 
solutions. But the volume in which this quantity is contained ii 
now a + b-k-c-^df so that the active mass of the natrion is now 

mx X 7 s= y — ^r ^— ^r. Similarly the amount of 

a a-k-o-bc-^d (^^a-^b + c + d) '' 

chloridion increases in the ratio of a-^c to a, and its active 



becomes —. — —. ^,. The un-ionised proportion of sodiuB 

a{a-i-b + c + d) '^ *^ 

chloride remains the same as before, viz. 1 - m. We have therefore 

for the new equilibrium the equation 

fn{a + b) m(a + c) 



• ■ — 



a(a -^-b + c + d) a{a + b + c + d) 



a + b + c + d 



m^ 



whence, since k is also equal to jz r- , 

( 1 — 7n)a 

m\a + h)(a + c) m^ 



v" » 



(1 -m)a2(a + 6 + c + rf) (l-m)a 

(a + b){a -^c) _ 
a{a + b-^c + d)~ ' 

a^ -k-ab ■^ac-k-bc = a^ + ab + ac + ad, 

bc = ad, 
which was to be proved. 

According to Guldberg and Waage's Law, we should have for 
equilibrium in the balanced action 



the expression 



NaCl + KBr :> NaBr + KCl 

[NaCl] X [KBr] 
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where the formulae in square brocketB represent the active masses ol 
the respective substiuices. This equilibrium formula takes no account 
of electrolytic disGOciation of the various salts, and is only valid under 
certain conditions of dissociation. The correct formula is 



[diss. NaCl] X [diss. K Br] ^ 

[diss. NaBr] X [diss. IvCI]" ' , 

as may be deduced from the above relation ad = bc Since all the 
aolutioua to which these letters refer are isohydric in pairs, i.e. have 
the same concentration of ions, the volumes «, b, c, d are proportional 
to the quantities of the ions 
in the various solutions, i.';. 
to the dissociated quantities 
of the salts, and not to their 
total quantities. When all 
the substances are highly 
ionised, Guldberg and 
Waage'a Law leads to very 
nearly the same result as 
when the ionisation is con- 
sidered, and the same holds 
true when two of the four 
substances are highly ion- 
ised. When, however, one 
or throe of the substances 
are highly ionised, there is 
usually a great discrepancy 
between the two modes of 
calculating the equilibrium, 
Guldberg and Waage's Law being no longer t 
except in special circumstances. 

Aa an example of the application of the theory of isohydric solu- 
tions as applied to the equilibrium of four ionised substances, we 
may take the distribution of a base between two acids obeying 
Ostwald's dilution law ;ind find the relation of the distribution 
ratio to the ratio of the dissociation constants of the acids. Let, as 
before (p. 298), one gram molecular weight of each of the substances 
HA, HA', and NaOH be dissolved in a certain volume of water, and 
let the solution thus obtained be ideally split up into isohydric 
solutions of the same ionic concentration i. We thus get the diagram 
Fig. 47. 

The volumes are again represented by o, 6, c, d, and the following 
table gives the data necessary for the calculation, if i is the amiiint of 
HA neutralised by the soda i — 



6 
Ha A 

X 


a 

HA 
l-x 


d 
NaA' 

l-X 


c 
HA' 

X 



approximately true. 




i 
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Total quantity 
Ionised quantity 

Degree of ionisation (m) 
Dilution (v) 

As the concentration of the ions is the same in all the solutions, the 
ionised quantities are equal to the volumes of the solutimis multi- 
plied by the common ionic concentration i. The degree of ionisatioii, 
m, is the ratio of the ionised to the total quantity, and the Yoloiiie 
divided by the quantity contained in it gives the volume which contains 
unit quantity measured in gram molecules, ue. the dilation r. The 
acids by supposition obey the theoretical dilution law 



HA. 


N«A. 


HA'. 


NaA'. 


1-a; 


z 


X 


l-z 


ia 


ib 


• 

%e 


id 


ia 


ib 


m 

tc 


id 


l-x 


X 


X 


l-x 


a 


b 


c 


d 


1 -« 


z 


X 


l-x 



m« 



(l-m)r 



= k. 



By a simplification which has been already adopted when the d^ree 
of ionisation is small, we may neglect m in comparison with 1, and 



i^c 



write the dilution formula — = k. Now, substituting the above valoei 
of m and v for the acid ELA, we obtain 

\l-i/^ *^^-it 
a l-x ' 

and similarly for the acid HA', we obtain 

X 

Division then gives 

ax ^k 

c{l-x) "■ V 
Now for equilibrium we have 

ad = 6c, or a/c=b/d, 

hx k 

whence -jr, — v = 77» 

a(l -x) k 

As before, we may assume that the two sodium salts are ionind 
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to the same extent, eo that in (heir case the ratio of the ionised 

quantitieB is the ratio of the total quantities, i.e. 






We thus obtain finally the reUtion 

that is, tlie ratio of distribution of the base between the two acids is 
equal to the ratio of the square roots of the dissociation constant! 
of the acids, a result already obtained on p. 298 under the same 
iissumptions. 

The student who desires to familiarise himself with the equilibrium 
ijf electrolytes in solution Is advised to study the subject from the point 
of view of iBohydric solutions, in particular when dealing with two 
electrolytes containing a common ion, or with double decompositions 
between electrolytes. In this last case the important fact to bear in 
mini! is that the product of the ionised quantities on one side of 
the equation is equal to the product of the ionised quantities on 
the other. If. for example, wo are dealing with the double decom- 
position 

CHg . COONa + HUl :^ CH, . COOH + NaCl, 



and the quantities of these substances, when equilibrium has been 
attained, are m^, tn^ m^ m^, with the degrees of ionisation d^, d^, dg, d^ 
in the mixed solution, we have always the relation 

Thia relation we can combine with our knowledge of the general 
nature of the ionisation of the various Bubstunces, and its variation 
with dilution, to ascertain the actual character of the equilibrium. 
Thus ArrheniuB, to whom the theory is due, has shown that the 
avidities of two monobasic acids at a given dilution are approximately 
proportional to the degrees of ionisation which they would have if 
each were dissolved separately in the given volume of solvent. This 
wo showed above to be the case for two weak acids, but it is equally 
true if both acids are strong, or if one is strong and the other weak. 
In the case of dibasic acids, like sulphuric acid, the theory cannot 
easily be applied owing to the excessively complicated nature of the 
equilibrium caused by the presence of acid salts (cp. p. 303), 

It is easy, too, to prove from the theory that the degree of 
ionisation of a weak acid in of ita salts is nearly 

iovenely proportional to it If the we^ 




i 



r 
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acid should be in presenue of sevenil aLrongly ionised elat 
can also be ehown that it« degree of ionisation will be the N 
the ionised parte of these electrolytes were the ioiiieed parts € 
of the given acid. 

We have now to examine the nature of the eqoilibritim betwew 
the aqueous solution of a salt and the solid salt itself. To 
tflmperature there corresponds a certain solubility of the sail, i 
certain osmotic pressure of the dissolved subalance in the solution 
which is in equilibrium with the eolid. Now this osmotic pressure ■ 
made itp of more than one component : it is the sum of the partiil 
pressures of the undissociated salt and of the ions derived from t^ 
Bait. The question thus arises ; Is it the total osmotic pressure i 
the solution which directly regulates the equilibrium with the sdid 
salt, or the osmotic pressure of the un-ionised dissolved salt, i 
finally the osmotic pressure of the tons 1 The most probable reply tOt 
this question is that it is the osmotic pressure of the un- ionised 
substance which direitly determines the equilibrium, and there i 
many facts which support this conclusion. The un-ionisod salt bera 
plays the part of intermediary between the ions and the solid ; 
is in equilibrium with the ions on the one band and with the u 
ionised solid on the other. Considered in this aspect, the constant 
total solubility of a solid salt at a given temperature iu water is dU6 
to the constant concentration of un-ionised substance in the M)lutiOI^ 
which in its turn is in equiiibrium with a constant concentration of 
the ions. It is possible, however, to supply additional quantities of 
one or other of these ions to the solution, and we have to inquire i 
the effect this will have on the solubility equilibrium. 

In order to secure conditions favourable for calculation and for 
experimental verification of the results deduced from the tbc»ry, it ii 
advisable to consider the equihbrium in the case of a sparingly soluble 
salt, so that the solutions considered are dilute. As an example w9 
may take silver bromate, AgBrO,. tlie concentration of the saturated 
solution of which at 24i}' is OOOSl normal. The primary equilibrium 
which determines the solubility is here supposed to be that between 
the solid silver bromate and the unionised silver bromate in the 
solution. The concentration of this last will remain constant if the 
temperature remains at 24-5'' and the solvent remains water. The 
addition of a small quantity of a perfectly neutral substance, such as 
alcohol, sugar, and the like, does not appreciably affect the soliibiUty 
of any substance in water, since the nature of the solvent practically 
remains the same. Besides the un-ionised silver bromate in the 
solution, we have argontion and bi'omanion. We can increase the 
concentration of argention by adding a soluble silver salt, and we 
can increase the concentration of bi'omanion by adding a soluble 
bromate. Suppose that we add such a quantity of silver nitrate a 
double the amount of argention after equilibrium has been attainetL 
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The concentration of tfae un-ioiiised silver bromato will, by Lypothesis, 
remain the same as before. But the Jissociation equilibrium of silver 
bromate requires that the product of the concentration of the ions 
should be equal to a constant into the concentration of the iin-ioniacd 
salt, t.^ should remain constant. If, therefore, the concenti'ation of the 
argention is doiililed, the concentration of the bromanion must be 
halved, in order that the product of the two may have the same value 
as before. Bromanion can only fall out of solution along with an 
equivalent quantity of some jiositive ion, »nd since the only kind of 
positive ion in the solution is argention, bromate of silver must be 
precipitated in order to re-establish equilibrium. The effect, then, of 
adding silver nitrate to the silver bromate solution is to diminish the 
solubility of the silver bromate, and that in a degree depending on 
the amount of silver nitrate added. The addition of a soluble bromate 
acts in precisely the game way. The amount of bromanion at 
equilibrium is increase*!, and the amount of argention must be pro- 
portionately diminished in onler to secure the constancy of the 
product of the two ionii. 

The following numerical e.<(ample will afford an insight into the 
mode of calculation. As has already been stated, the concentration of 
a saturated silver bromate solution at 24'5° is O'OOSl normal. If we 
assume the salt to be entirely ionised, the product of the ions is 

0-0081 X 0-0081 =0-0O006.'5U. 

Now a quantity of silver niti-atu is added, which, when dissolved in 
the same water as contains the stiver bromate would make the solution 
0'0085 normal with respect to silver nitrate. Again we assume that 
the silver nitrate is entirely ionised. Suppose that the concentra- 
tion of the silver bromate now remaining in the solution is x, a smaller 
quantity than before. The concentration of argention will then be 
0-0085 +K, and the concentration of bromanion will be x. We have 
therefore the product of these concentrations equal to the former 
product, i.e. 

(0-00e5+K)j- = 0-0000656, 
whence 

I = 0-0049. 

We should consequently expect the addition of silver nitrate to reduce 
the strength of the saturated solution of silver bromate from 0'0081 
to 0-0049. An actual determination showed that the solubility was 
reduced to 0-0051, which is in fair agreement with the theoretical 
result. It must be noted, however, that the theoretical result was 
deduced on the erroneous assumption that the degree of ionisation 
of the various substances remained the same throughout the experi- 
ments. This is, of course, not the ca"" ' HnerL-e of ionisa 
at the dilutions considered Ja not i ainiahed on 4 
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ihe addition of itio silver iiltnite. It is easy, however, to tttk«sc«niiit 
of the chunge in the degree of ionisation of ihe silver aalte by molriq 
Qse of conductivity determinations, although the formula for equilibritn 
then becomes somewhat complicated. Making the necessary correctiooi 
in the above case, the theoretical number coraea out equal to 0*00504^ 
which is very nearly the value observed for the solubility. 
silver nitrate and sodium bromate have practicully the same effect tt 
far as ionisation is eonci-rned, we should expect equivalent quantitin 
of these two salts to iHniiriish the solubility of silver bromate equally: 
lijcperiment shows that an amount of soilium hromate equivalent to 
the silver nitrate added in the above experiment diminishes ihi 
solubility to O'0O53, a value very nearly identical with the fomur 
value. 

When two sparingly soluble salts yieMing a common tot 
shaken up with the same quantity of water, each diminishes tht 
solubility of the other in a degree which can be calculiitcd as in Um 
previous instance. Thus the saturated solutions of thallium chloridi^ 
TlCl, and thallium thiocyanate, TISCN, have a concentration i^ 
O'OISI and 0'0149 respectively in gram moloctdes per litre. For tt«. 
constant product of ionic concentrations we have, therefore, 00161' 
and 00149^ if each is fully ionised. If the solubility of I 
chloiide in presence of the thiocyanate is x, and the solubilitj of I 
thiocyanatc in presence of the chloride is y, these two numbers gi 
the concentrations of the chloridion and thiocyanion respectively, 
while their sum, x + ^, gives the concentration of the thallion. W* 
thns obtain the si mul tan eons equations 

4x + !,) = 0-0\6\% 
y{j- + ./) = 0-0149-, 

whence a; = 00 US, and i/ = 0010I, the numbers found by experiment 
being in good iigreemont, viz. 00119 and 00107. By taking account 
of the degree of ionisation as deduced from the conductivity the 
harmony between the experimenUd and calculated values ia even mora 
marked. The lowering of the solubility of an electrolyte by the 
introduction into the solution of another electrolyte possessing a 
common ion with the first is a phenomenon of very general occuirenc^ 
the only exceptions being when the two substances form a double salt 
or act on each other chemically in the solution. Instances of the 
application of the theoretical residts will be given in Chap. XXVUI. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

NEUTRALITY AND SALT-HYDROLYSIS 

It is a matter of common knowledge that aqueoiu solutions of 
certain normiil aalta are not neutral to indiciitora. Thus a solution 
of aluminium sulphate, or of alum, is distinctly acid, and » solution 
of sodium carbonate ia distinctly alkaline. Now acidity is, on the 
theory of electrolytic dissociation, attributed to the presence of 
bydrion, and alkalinity to the presence of hydrozidion, in the 
solution. We have therefore to account for the presence of these 
ions in some salt solutions in sufficient concentrations to affect 
indicators. As these ions cannot come from the normal salts them- 
selves, we must eonclude that they are derived from the solvent 
water, and must therefore devote some attention to the properties 
of pure wiiter from the point of view of electrolytic dissociation. 

Ordinary tap-water has a very considerable electrical conductivity, 
i.e. it contains ions in moderate quantity. The conductivity of 
distilled water is very much less, so that we are justified in assuming 
that the conductivity of lap-water is chiefly due to saline impurities 
dissolved in it. The more carefully water is distilled the less does 
its conductivity become ; but it is difficult to procure and keep water 
with a conductivity at 18' of much less than k= 10" (cp. p. 7), 
since the solvent notion of the water on glass and on the carbonic 
acid of the air soon raises the conductivity to this figure. Kohlrausch 
on purifying water by distillation in vacuo, and condensing the pure 
vapour directly in the resistance vessel, found that the purest water 
be could obtain had a conductivity of 0'040 x 10"* at 18", and from 
n consideration of the temperature co-efficient of the conductivity of 
this water he calculated that absolutely pure water would have a 
oonductivity of 0036 « 10"* at 18\ or 0-054 x IQ-b at 25°. Know- 
ing the ionic velocities of hydrion and hydroxidion, the only ions 
to which water can give rise, we deduce from these values that at 
26° about 18 mg. per ton of water is ionifp^ T" nt)'«r words, the 
concentration of hydrion H' and of -"ter 

ia about 1 « 10"^ - normal at 25'. 



n 
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the ionic concentration of hydrion and faydroxidion in pore wata 
at 26° IB I'l X 10'' ~ normal, and this value we shall oae in all 
rabsequent calculations. 

For pure water at 25' we have the equilibrium equation 

t[H] X [OH'] = k'[Ufi] 

[IT] -[OH']- const.. 

■ince the active masB of the non-ioniaed water is so great relatively 
to the active maea of the ions as to be practically invariable. Sah- 
atituting for the active maseee of hydrion and hydroxidioo the TaluM 
lor pure water found above, we obtain ah the ionisation constant of 
Tkter at 25° 

^ = [llxIO-']x[l-l X 10-T=l-2:. 10-'*. 

This ionisation constant is of the utmost importance, for its value 
is supposed to hold good not only for pure water but for all diluu 
aqueous solutions, since in them the uctive mass of the non-iotiified 
water remains practically constant. The product, then, of tbe con- 
centrations of hydrion and bydrosidiun is tbe same in all dilute 
aqueous solutions, whether acid, neutral, or alkaline, and equal to 
1'2 X 10~" at 25^^. By making use of this number we may ascertain, 
for example, the concentration of bydroxidion OH' in a decinonnal 
solution of acetic acid. At Zb" tbe dissociation constant of acetic 
acid is 1-8 X 10~^(p. 244). Forv= 10 we therefore deduce m = 0-013 
or [H'] = 0-0013, whence 

[13 X 10-»]>;[OH']=l-2x 10-" 
[OH'] = 0-9- 10-» 

Tbe concentration of bydroxidion in decinormal acetic acid is there- 
fore about 10'" - normal. 

According to what has just been stated, all aqueous solutions 
must contain bocb the ucid ion hydrion and tbe alkaline ion 
bydroxidion. It is expedient, therefore, to ascertain in what sense 
we may use the terms acid, neutral, and alkaline, as applied to 
aqueous solutions. Pure water is always looked upon as absolutely 
neutral, and in it tbe concentrations of hydrion and bydroxidion 
are equal. We may consequently define absolutely neutral solutions 
as those in which the concentrations of hydrion and bydroxidion are 
equal. Since tbe product of tbe ionic concentrations remains con- 
stant, it follows that all absolutely neutral solutions contain hydrion 
and bydroxidion in the same concentration as pure water at the 
same temperature. Having thus defined absolutely neutral solutions, 
we define acid solutions as those in which tbe concentration of 
hydrion is greater than that of bydroxidion, and alkaline solutions 
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as those in which the concentration of hydroxidion is greater thi 
that of hydrion. 

To determine whether a solution is acid, alkaline, or neutral 
the ordinary sense we employ indicators, which by means of a cba 
in colour indicate the passage from one concentration of hydrion 
(or hydroxidion) to another. Pure litmus (azolitmin) is one of the 
most sensitive of these indicators. If the concentration of hydrion 
exceeds 10"^, the colour is sensibly red, if it falls beneath about 
10"*, i.e. if the concentration of hydroxidion is about 10"", the coloiu' 
is sensibly blue; for intermediate concentrations the solution assumes 
a purple tint, and is said to be neutral. It is obvious that neutrality 
to litmus does not necessarily coincide with absolute neutrality, but 
extends over a wide region on both sides of the true neutral point. 
For the practical purposes of ucidimetry or alkalimetry, however, 
litmus is sufficiently sharp to fulfil all ordinary requirements. 
Suppose, for example, we are dealing with 100 cc. of a solution just 
appreciably acid to litmus, i.e. a solution of hydrion concentration 
equal to 10"* normal. To bring this solution to the true neutral 
point we have only to add 100 x 10"= = 0-0001 cc. of a normal 
solution of alkali, or O'Ol cc. of a centinormal solution of an alkali ; 
and the further addition of a similar amount would render the 
solution perceptibly alkaline. Lacmoid closely resembles litmus in 
its properties as an indicator, but is not quite so sharp. Of other 
indicators, methyl orange under ordinary conditions changes between 
10~*-A' hydrion and I0"''-7V hydrion ; phenol -phthalem changes 
between 10 "^-JV hydroxidion and lO""-^'' hydroxidion. 

We are now in a position to resume consideration of the acid or 
alkaline reaction exhibited by certain normal salts. It is generally 
said that the divergence from neutrality is due to the normal salt 
being partly split up by the water into free acid and free base. 
The process is termed salt-hydro lysi 3, and muy be represented in the 
case of the sodium salt of carbolic acid (sodium phenolate) by the 
reversible equation 

CoHjONa + HOH X C,HjOH + NaOH. 

"We have then to ascertain if the minute ionieation of pure water is 
competent to explain the production of hydrion or hydroxidion in salt 
solutions in sufficient quantity to affect indicators and impart the 
other distinctive properties of acids or alkalies to the salt solutions. 

It may be stated at once that salt- hydrolysis takes place to a 
perceptible extent only in solutions of salts derived from a weak acid 
or a weak base. Strong acids combined with strong bases give salts 
which show no hydrolysis. The normal salts of polybasic acids such 
as orthophosphoric acid may, however, be strongly alkaline, but hero 
the normal salt NttjPO^ is really a salt of the very weak acid 
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H NajPO,, BO that the exception ia only after all apparent. It is 
only the tirst replaceable hydrogen atom in orthophosphoric acid 
that confers strength on the acid, the others being nearly non- 
ionisable when the first is replaced. The hydrolyeig equation ie 
therefore 

NajPO, J NagHPO, + NaOH, 

an acid salt being formed instead of the polybasic acid proper. 

As a weak acid we may choose phenol, for which t= 1'3 >c 10"'", 
and study the effect of water on its sodium salt in decinormal 
solution. On the supposition that the hydrolysis is slight and Uiat 
the sodium phenolate remiiining is completely ionised, which at the 
dilution considered is not far from being the case, we obtain as » 
first approximation to the concentration of the ion CgHjO' the ^-alue 
O'l. Now this ion is not only in equilibrium with the positive loo 
Na', but also with the hyitrion H' which is in the solution, and the 
equation 

[h;mc,h£] „ 

[C,H,OH] '■*"'" 
must be obeyed. We have just found that [CgH^O'] is approximately 
equal to 0" 1, so that j^onp jf^ = 1 3 « 1 "■. Now the concentration 

[HOCgHs] can only be a small fraction of 01, the original crni- 
centration of the phenolate ; but even taking this highest posublB 
concentration we obtain 1'3 x 10"* x 10''= 1"3 « 10"'" as the 
maximum value of [H]. Now [H] x [OHT = 1-2 x lO"". whence 

[0H']= j'g^-[^-~ = 0-9 . 10-'. This is the minimum concentration 

of hydroxidion which can be in the phenolate solution when the 

hydrolysis is slight, yet it will be seen that it is well withia the 

range of the ordinary indicators, which will therefore shov tb* 
solution to be alkaline. 

The complete hydrolysia equations for a salt MA derived from 

the base MOH and the acid HA may be established as folloirs. In 
the solution there will be the following seven kinds of molecule 

MOH. MA, HA. M-, A', H, OH' 

besides the non-ionised water which exists in such prepondaut 
quantity in all solutions that the variation of its active maaa need 
not be considered. To ascertain the concentrations of these seven 
molecular species we must obtain seven independent relations 
between them without the introduction of any freeh variable. To 
begin with we have 
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[MOH) * [MA] + [M] = 
[MA1 + [HA] + [A>, 



(I) 

m 

where ij is the concentration of the solution as made up from the 
salt and water, lu the present case [MOH] + [MA] + [M"] = [MA] + 
[HA] + [A'] because equivalent quantities of acid and base are taken; 
otherwise the two expraasioua will not be equal, although known 
from the weights used in making up the solution. The condition 
that the solution is electrically neutral gives us 

(3) [M] + [H>[A>[0U1. 

For the equilibrium of the positive and negative iona ii 



pairs we have 



(4) 
<6) 
(«) 

m 



M-],[A>yMAl 
H-]x[A>yHA]. 



The magnitudes K^i, it^ kn ^a are the ionisation constants of water, 
the base, the salt, and the acid respectively. 
From the equation 

MA + H,0 T MOH + HA 



B obtain the equilibrium equation for the n 
[MOH] « [HA] 
[MAT" = """'"' 



ii-ionised substances 



This, the hydrolysis constant, may be derived froi 
(7) by substitution as follows: — 



(8) 



[MOH] X [HA]^ [M;[x [OH] [H'] x [A"] k._ _ 

[MA] " ifc "" k~' ''[M-]x[A'] 

[ MOH]x[H A]_g»t, 
[MA] """iiA„"*- 



The hydrolysis constant h is expressed in terms of the ionisation 
constants, but as the expression stands it is of little utility. In the 
tirst place we are ignorant of the concentrations of the non-ionised 
substances on the left of the equation, and in the second place, 
although Ky, is known, the constants ka luid i« are only available 
when the acid and base are feeble, and k, the salt constant cannot be 
determined (p. 246). We can, however, utilise the equation under 
certain itasumptions which are very nearly true. Once more we shall 
consider the case of sodium phonolat«, derived from the strong base 
aoda, and the weak acid phenol. Both salt and base are strongly 
ionised, and the degree of ionisation in one and the same solution 
may be assumed to be the same, without the introduction of any 
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considerable error. This aaaumplion enables iia to subetituM in the 
left-band member of the equation the concentrations of tolal free boat 
and total sail for the concentrations of non-ionised base and non- 
ionised salt, and also to make the ratio k,lK= li since equality of 
ionisation in the same solution involves equality of ionisation 
constants. Again, the concentration of the non-ionised acid is equal 
to the concentration of tot^l free acid, since in presence of highly 
ionised electrolytes the degree of ionisation of a weak acid it 
practically zero. Equation (8) then aBsuraea the form 
[free base] >t [free acid] _ K„ 
[unhydrolyaed salt] ~ i, ' 

By similar reasoning, when ibe acid is strong and the base feeble, we 
have 

[ free base] x [free acid ] ^ A'^ 
[unhydrolysed gait] k^ 

When acid and base are originally in equivalent quantities, x.t. when 
normal salts are considered, we have 

[bydrolyaed salt]' _ K^ 
[unhydrolysed salt] k 

where k is k„ qt k^ according as the acid or base is weak. 

The relation may be put in a form analogous to Ostwald's dilution 
formula, viz. 

where n is the hydrolysed proportion. For small degrees of 
hydrolysis, the degree of hydrolysis is proportional to the square 
root of the dilution {cp. p. 245). 

As an example of the application of the formula we may take 
urea hydrochloride at 25°. 



Here the degree of hydrolysis is great, and it will be observed from 
the equation ^= y- that this involves a small value of the baiie 
constant kf If we perform the calculation we obtain 

^^-T- -0-75 -^^"10 

the basic constant of urea. 
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For sodium pbenolate at the dilution «= 100, n was fo 
0-088. Tliis value givea A= J*'"^^' =0-B5 k 10"*, 



This value for ihe dissociation constant of phenol agrees well with 
that determined from the conducliWty of phenol solutions, namely, 
1-3 « lO-'". 

If ws have a knowledge, then, of the degree of hydrolysis of the 
alkali salts of weak acids, or the chlorides, nitrntee, etc., of weak bases, 
we can calculate the dissociation constants of these weak acids or bases. 

The determination of the degree of hydrolysla is often some- 
what difficult. It might be thought that the free acid could be titrated 
with an alkali and an indicator, but a little consideration shows that 
this is impossible. Suppose that the salt were hydrolysed to the 
extent of 5 per cent. As soon as we have neutralised that 5 per 
cent of acid by a strong base, the originally undecomposed proportion 
of the salt is hydrolysed by the action of the water, and more acid is 
produced. Although this in turn is neutralised by the addition of 
a strong base, the process of hydrolytiu dissociation still goes od, 
and the solution will not become neutral until all the acid which was 
originally combined with the weak base has passed into combination 
with the strong base with which we titrate the solution. A solution 
of aniline hydrochloride behaves towards caustic alkali and phenol- 
phthalein exactly like an equivalent solution of hydrochloric acid, 
owing to the progressive hydrolysis of the salt. 

In determining the degree of hydrolysis, then, a method must be 
employed which will not disturb the hydroly tic equilibrium. Measure- 
ments of optical or other physical properties have been employed 
with some degree of success, and also reaction velocity methods. For 
example, we can tell approximately how much free hydrochloric acid 
there is in a solution of aniline hydrochloride or urea hydrochloride, 
by ascertaining at what rate they catalyse methyl acetate or invert 
cane sugar (cp. p. 294). The velocity constant for the catalysis of 
methyl acetate is approximately proportional to the amount of free 
hydrochloric acid in the solution, so that a determination of the one 
loads to u knowledge of the other. Similarly, we can ascertain how 
much free caustic soda there is in a solution of sodium carbonate by 
finding at what rate the solution saponifies ethyl acetate, the initial 
rate of saponification being neikrly proportional to the amount of free 
alkali in the solution. 

Besides these velocity methmls, others which depend on solubility 
may be employed. Phenol, for example, dissol ves sparingly in water, 
but in a dilute solution of caustic soda the solubility is greatly 
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increaeed. On the aesiiDiptioii that the solubility of the phenol itself 
ia the same in Wiiter and dilute solutions, and the increased amount 
dissolved in the alkali is entirely due to the formation of sodium 
phenolate, it is possible to calculate the amounts of phenol, phenolate, 
and sodium hydroxide in the solution, and then from equation (9) 
determine the acidic constant of phenol. A similar method depending 
on coefficients of distribution between two solvents may be used for 
the same purpose. 

When acid and base »re both weak the practical form lo which 
equation (8) reduces ia quite different from that used above. Sinoo 
both acid and base are weak we can substitute the con centra tiooB 
of total free acid and total free base for the concentrations of the non- 
ionised substancea, We thus obtain 



[free base] v [free acid] 
ic, [non-ionised MA] 



K„ 



But for k, [MA] we may substitute from equation (6), [M'] x [A"], and 
since in dilute solution we may regard the salt as nearly all ionised, 

we may put [M'] >. [A'] = [total salt]', so that finally 

] . [fre 



_cid]^/f,, 

[unbydioljised salt] ' k^ tj' 



1- 






wheu the normal salt is considered. 

Here the degree of hydrolysis does not vary with the dilution. 
Ammonium acetate affords an instance of this type of salt, tha i 
values of the conatanta being io=l-8>10''' and it6 = 2"3xlO'' 
so that 



--= A 

l-n V 2'; 



1-2 < 10-> 



< IS 



< io-> 



: = 0-0054. 



At 25°, then, ammonium acetate is hydroiysed to the extent of about 
one-half per cent at all concentrations, 

If we wish to find the condition that a salt solution should be 
absolutely neutral, we may proceed as follows. For this solution, 
[H"] = [OW], and consequently from (3) 

[M^tA], 
whence from (1) and (2) 

[MOH] = [EA], 
so that 



L 



[M-]«[OHT m-TAI 
[MOH] ~ [HA] ' 
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or k), = kg. 

The condition, then, for absolute neutrality of a salt ia that the 
constants of the acid and base from which it is derived should be equal. 
Conversely, it may be proved that if the acidic and basic constants 
are equal, the solution wilt be neutral, no matter how great the 
hydrolysis may be. 

The range of apparent neutrality towards indicators is of course 
considerable, but it may be said that a salt (of a monobasic acid with 
a monacid base) will always appear neutral to litmus if both acidic 
and basic constant are above 10'*. 

The amount of salt hydrolysed in a given solution may vary 
greatly with the temperature. Generally speaking, the temperature 
coefficient of ionisation is small, and may be sometimes positive, 

sometimes negative. Since the hydrolysis constant depends on -j~ 

for a weak acid and strong base, it follows that if ka is nearly 
constant the effect of temperature on the hydrolysis (for a small 
degree of hydi-olyais) is roughly proportional to the effect of tempera- 
ture on the ionisation of water. Now rise of temperature greatly 
increases the ionisation of water, the proportion ionised at 50° being 
seven times as great ae at 0", and 2'5 times as great as at 25'. At 
100° the ionised amount has not been determined with any degree 
of accuracy, but extrapolation from a formula accurate up to 60° 
shows that it must be about seven times as great as at 35". 

We found on p. 322 that ammonium acetate at 25° should be 
about 0'5 per cent hydrolysed. On the assumption that k^ and k^ 
are in this case but slightly affected hy temperature, the degree of 
hydrolysis at 100° should be 7 x 0'5 = 3-6 per cent. An experimental 
determination gave 3-2 per cent in normal solution, and 4-1 per cent 
in O'04-.V solution, in approximate concordance with the calculated 
value. 

The temperature coefficients of the ionisation constants of many 
very weak organic acids and bases, the latter particularly, approximate 

to that of water itself. If they were the same, the value of -r^ 

would not vary with the temperature, and consequently the degree 
of hydrolysis would be unaffected by change of temperature. Thus 
the hydrolysis of urea hydrochloride is practically the same at 25° 
and 40°. 

The following table shows the extent of hydrolysis per cent in 
-decinormal solutions of salts of a few weak acids and bases at 25". 
Weak Acids. Wkak B*aM. 
Potuainm phenol ate . . 3*1 J Auiliae bydrochloride. 1*1 

Potassium cyanide . . I'l y-Toluidins ,, . . 0'9 
Burai . .0-6 o-Toloidinp . 1-B 
8odium aceUtH . . 0-01 I Urea 8B'3 
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The hydrolysis of aluminium chloride is of the same order as that 
of aniline. That an insoluble base such as aluminium hydroxide, or 
an insoluble basic salt, should exist in solution seems at first sight 
inexplicable. When we consider, however, the tendency of such 
substance to form colloidal solutions, the difficulty disappears. It 
is found that salts of insoluble weak bases give aqueous solutions 
which are not ''optically void," thus proving that they are not in 
reality homogeneous, but contain an insoluble substance in colloidal 
solution (p. 212). 

The theory of aalt-hydrolyBis was originally given in a paper bj 
Arbhbniub, ZeUtehHft fiir phynkaluehe Chmnie (1890), 5, 16. 

J. Walker and J. E. Wood, ''Hydrolysis of Urea Hydrochloride,'' 
Jaum. GKem. Soe. (1903), 83, 484. 

R. C. Fabmbr, " Determination of Hydrolytic Dissociation," MtL (1901), 
79, 863 ; also ibid. (1904), 85, 1713. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



APPLICATIONS OF THB DISSOCIATION THBORT 



When many of the ordinary uhemical reactions are looked upon from 
the standpoint of the theory of electrolytic dissociation, they present 
an aspect very different from that to which we are accustomed. The 
neutralisation of strong acids by strong bases in dilute solution is a 
typical example. If the acid is hydrochloric acid, and the base sodium 
hydroxide, we have the equation 

HCl + NaOH = NaCl + HOH. 

Now on the dissociation theory all the Bubstance« conceined in thii 
action are highly ionised in aqueous solution, the water itself being 
the only exception. Writing, then, the equation for the ions, we 
obtain 

H- + CI' + Na + OH' = Na" + CI' + HOH, 

or, eliminating what is common to both members of the equation, 

H +OH' = HOH. 

The neutralisation of a strong acid by a strong base consists then 
essentially in the union of hydrion and hydroxidion to form water. 
So long as the base, acid, and salt are fully ionised, their nature 
makes no difference whatever on the character of the chemical act 
of neutralisation. This we find to be in conformity with many 
experimental facts. For example, the heat of nentralisation of one 
equivalent of a strong acid in dilute solution by a corresponding 
quantity of a strong base is very nearly 13,700 cal., as the following 
table shows, the base used being caustic soda : — 

Add. HaitorNeiitnltatlcm. 



Cfilorir . . 
Bromic . 
Iodic . 

Nitric . 




32t 






13,700 Ml. 
13,700 ca-l. 
13, BOO caL 
1S.$00 <«1. 
18.800 caL 
IS, 700 ci. 



k 



J 
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A similar table for the heats of neutralisation of bases hy an 
equivalent of hydrochloric acid shows that the heat of neutraliflation is 
independent of the base, as long as it is fully ionised. 



Idthiunj hjdroiids 
Sodium hjdroxirle 
Potisaium hydruxida 
ThBllium hydroxide 
Barium hydroxide 
Strontium hydroiide 
C»lcimii hydrotida 
Tetnm etii jlamm onion 



hydro 



13,800 Ml. 
13,700 c&l. 
13,700 ui. 
18,800 oL 
13,900 <a]. 
13,800 eftL 
13,»00e>l. 
13,700 cat. 



When we deal with weak acids or weak bases the beats of neutralisa- 
tion often diverge greatly from the mean value for the highly ionised 
substances. Thus the boats of neutralisation of some comparatively 
feebly ionised acids by sodium hydroxide are given in the following 
table, the acids not being so feeble, however, as to have their sodium 
salts sensibly bydrolysed in aqueous solution (cp. p. 323) ; — 



Mitapbosphoric acid 
Hypophosphoronj acid 
Hydrofluoric acid , 
Acatio acid 
MoQDcblo race tic aoid 
Dichloraostic add . 



1 or NeubnllHUon. 
14,300 cal. 

IB, 100 cal. 
IS, 300 oal. 
13,400 oaL 
14,300 oal. 
14,800 caL 



I hydroly 



Corresponding numbers for weak bases neutralised by hydrochloric 
acid are : — 

Hue. But or NentnlintioiL 

Ammonium hydroxide 12,200 cal. 

Msthjiainmomum hydroxide .... 13,100 c&l. 
Dimethylsmmonium hydroxide . . 11,800 caL 

Trimethylammoninu] hydroxide . . 8700 cal. 

The explanation of these divergencies from the value for highly dis- 
sociated substances is simple. Ammonium hydroxide is only feebly 
ionised at the dilution considered ; the chemical action is not chiefly 

H +OH'=H,0, 
hut 

H' + NH.OH = H,0 + NH;, 

i.e. from the " normal " heat of neutralisation must be subtracted the 
heat necessary to decompose NH^OH into the ions NH/ and OH'. 
The heat of ionic dissociation for acids and bases is not aa a rule great, 
so that in the majority of cases the heat of neutralisation even of 
weakacidsandbasesdoesnotgreatlydivergefrom the value 13,700 cul. 
The divergence may be in the one direction or the other, according a* 
heat is absorbed or developed by the ionic dissociation (cp. p. 273). 

When acids or bases are so weak that their salts undergo extensive 
hydrolytic dissociation in aqueous solution, i.e. are partially split up 
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icto free acid and baae, the heat of aeutralisatiou is very small. This 
ia oving to the fact that the neutralisation is incomplete, free hydrion 
or free hydroxidion remaining in the solution. 

If we consider the displacement of a weak acid fVom its salts 
by a strong acid in the light of the dissociation hypothesis, we find 
that the resistance of the iveak acid to ionisation is the determining 
circumstance in the reaction. Thus if the salt is sodium acetate and 
the strong acid is hydrochloric acid, the cuBtomary equation becomes 



Na 



^ C„HgOs' + H' + CI' = Na" + CI' + HCjH.Oy 



The action is essentially a union of hydrion with acetanion, and the 
natiu'e of the acetate or of the strong acid is a matter of indifi'erence, 
provided that they are both almost dissociated at the dilution under 
consideration. Similarly, the displacement of a weak base from its 
salts by a highly ionised base consiats essentially in the union of » 
positive ion with hydroxidion, thus 

NH; + Cr + Na" + OH' = Na + CI' + NH.OH 
NH; + OH' = NHjOH. 

The solution of a metal in an aqueous and strongly dissociated 
acid is principally transference of a positive electric charge from 
hydrogen to the metal : thus if zinc is the metal and hydrochloric acid 
the highly dissociated acid, ive have 



Zn + 2H' + 2Cl' = Zn"" + 2Cr 
Zn + 2H- = Zn" + Hy 



H^ 



Similarly, the displacement of bromine from a soluble bromide by 
chlorine is chiefly a transference of an electric charge from bromine to 
chlorine : — 

Clg + 2K" + 2Br' = Br, + 2K" + 201', 
or 

Clj+2Br' = Brj + 2Cl'. 

When two highly dissociated salts are brought together in solution, 
we have an ionic equation such as the following, if double decomposi- 
tion ia supposed to occur :— 



Na' + CI- + K' + 



= Na" + Br' + K" + 01'. 



Both sides of this equation are the same, i.'-. no chemical change has 
taken place ut all. This of course only holds good as long as all the 
■ubstances remain in the solution. If the solution is evaporated, that 
salt which is the least soluble will in general fall out first. 



r 
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We obtain a aimilar equation, for the action of a strong acid on tha 
salt of an equally strong acid, for example — 

H' + CI' + K- + Br' = H- + Br' + K' + CI'. 

Here again both sides of the equation are the same, and ibus no acliDO 
has taken place. It is usuul to say that in this case the base la equally 
divided between the two acids, but it may be seen from the abov* 
equation that the ions ai'e free to combine in any way according U 
circumstances. If one of the acids is weaker thnn the other, then 
more of it will exist in the un-ionised state, so that the other acid 
is said to have taken the greater share of the base. 

From the examples already given it is evident that the eqoatioiu 
involving ions are usually of a much more general character than tha 
ordinary chemical equations, and more frequently bring out ibe 
essential phenomenon common to a number of actions of the same 
type, as, for instance, neutralisation, and the displacement of a we:i!i 
acid or base by a stronger. 

The special actions employed in testing for metallic and acid 
radicals are practically always reactions of tha ions, so that our ordinary 
tests are testS for ions. Copper, for example, gives a black precipi- 
tate with hydrogen sulphide, but not under all conditions. As longu 
the copper to be tested for is in the form of dicuprion Cu", the blad 
precipitate is formed when sulphuretted hydrogen is introduced into 
the solution. But if the copper ceases to be dicuprion, and becomei 
])art of a more complex ion, the precipitation will not take place. 
This is the case if we add potassium cyanide to the solution of a cuprie 
salt until the original cyanide precipitate is dissolved. The capper in 
the solution is then in the state of the complex salt, usually written 
2KCN, Cu(CN)j. The formula of this salt should be written 
K2Cu(0N)^, for on solution in water it is ionised into kalion K' 
and the complex negative ion cupricyanidion Cu(CN)j". The copper 
is no longer in the form of dicuprion, but exists merely as a part of 
the complex ion, and has in this state no reactions of its own. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen added to such a solution produces no precipi- 
tate, and use is made of this fact to separate copper from cadmium. 
Cadmium, it is true, when its salts are treated with excess of potassium 
cyanide, ceases for the most part, like copper, to be a positive ioo, 
and enters into the composition of the complex negative ion Cd(CN)/, 
but this ion is not by any means so stable as the corresponding ion 
containing copper. All such compound ions have the tendency to split 
up into simple ions, according to equations like the following : — *" 
Cd(CN)/ = Cd(CN)j + 2CN', 
Cd(CN)^ = Cd" + 2CN', 
and this tendency exists to different extents with different ions. With 
the complex ion containing cadmium it is very pronounced ; with tha 
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complex ion uontuining copper it is much less evident. In the solution 
of KjCu(CN)j there is thus a scarcely appreciable quantity of di- 
cuprion Cu ', while in the solution of KjCd{CN)j the ion cadmion Cd" 
exists in moderate proportions. The former Bolution then is scarcely 
affected by hydrogen sulphide, while the latter is freely precipitated. 
A solution of potassium ferrocyanide, K,Fe(CN)g, is almost entirely 
free from diferrion, Fe", ;md exhibits none ot the ordinary reactions of 
ferrous salts. 

The commonest reaction for silver is the production of a precipi- 
tate of silver chloride by the addition to the silver solution of a soluble 
chloride. This reaction is for argention, Ag', and not for silver in 
general. If we add potassium cyanide to a silver solution until the 
original precipitate of silver cyanide redissolves, the addition of a 
soluble chloride fails to produce a further precipitate. Here again the 
silver has become part of a fairly stable complex negative ion argenti- 
cyanidion, Ag(CN)j', which gives off very little argention by dissocia- 
tion, so that the ordinary reagents for argention may fail to detect its 
presence. The same holds good for the solution of a silver salt in 
presence of sodium thiosulphate. When we add this salt to a solution 
of silver nitrate, we obtain first a white precipitate of silver thio- 
sulphate, AgjSjOj, which on further addition of sodium thiosulphate 
dissolves with formation of the double salt NaAgS^Oj. This salt 
dissociates chiefly into the ton Na' and the complex negative ion 
argenti-thiosulphanion, AgSjO,', so that very little argention is at any 
one time in the solutiou, and the ordinary reagents produce none of 
the characteristic silver reactions. 

A change in the quantity of electricity associated with a positive or 
negative radical is accompanied by an entire change in the properties 
of the radical. Thus the reactions of diferrion, Fe", are entirely 
different from the reactions of triferrion, Fe'" ; and the reactions 
of permanganion, the ion of the permanganates, MnO^', difTer greatly 
from the reactions of manganion, the ion of the munganates, MnO^'. 
In connection with such changes in the electric charges of ions, the 
student will find it useful to remember that addition of a positive 
charge or removal of a negative chai'ge corresponds to what is generally 
known as oxidation in solution ; and that removal of a positive 
charge or addition of a negative charge corresponds to reduction. 
Thus we are said to oxidise a ferrous salt to a ferric salt when we 
convert the ion Fe" into Fe', or reduce a permanganate to a 
inanganate when we convert the ion MnO/ into the ion MnO,". In 
the first instance a positive charge is removed; in the second a 
negative charge. 

If we write the equation 

2FeS0, + H^O, + CL = Fej(SO,)g + 2HC1, 
on the supposition that all the electrolytes are fully ionised, we obtain 
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2Fe" + Sff * 3SO,- + CI, = HFe" *2W* SSO/ + SCT. 
or 

2Fe*+CL = 2Fe~*2Cr. 

The whole action, from this point of Tiew, radacM itself t 
taasoiu a[^>earaDce of podtire and oegative chargH. Ths 4 
SMOines a positiTa charge aitd is "oaidiMd' to 
aocharged chlorine aoHunet a D^ative chuge and k "rodwod'lD 
chlondioo. In tkia itutance no ozygoi has been traiiBfamd, n 
that it is onlf by analogy that we can call nch a pnicew one ef 
oxidation. It is precisely in these eaeea, hovercr, that the abcm 
mode of viewing the action is sometimes of serriee. When i 
tnnsference of oxygen t^kes place, the compoaition altera as ml} m-^ 
the charge of the ions, and the ionic conception of the p 
only be applied to groups of eubslances which do not c 
componition. Thus if we consider the action 

lOFeSO. + 8H^, + SKMnO^ = K^O, + 2MnS0. + 5F6, 
8H.0 

to take place at such an extreme degree of dilation that all t 
lytea are fully dissociated, the equation becomes 
lOFe" + 16H* + 2K" + 18S0," + 2MnO/ = lOFe" + 2K" + 2Mn- + 
18SO,' + 8HjO, 
or 

6Fe ■ + 8H" + MnO/ = 5Fe" + Mn" -^ 4HjO. 

Here again we have the "oxidation" of diferrion to trifarion. 
The group 8H' + MnO,' has loet eix positive and one negatire 
charge in becoming the group Mn" + 4HjO, i.e. has lost on tbs 
whole five pvoaitive charges, and baa therefore been "reduced" by thii 
amount. 

When a metal passes into solution as an ion, it gains one or more 
positive charges, and thus acts as a reducing agent. Thtu in the 
action 

Zn + HjSO, = ZnSO, + B^ 
m 

Zn + 2H' = Zn" + H,, 

the zinc has been "oxidised" to the state of tincion, while the 
hydrogen has been " reduced " from the ionic condition to the state of 
free hydrogen. It is scarcely customary to apply the terms oxidation 
and reduction to the passage of hydrogen or a metal from the free 
state to the state of combination in an acid or salt, but the application 
is obviously justifiable. Free zinc and free hydrogen are undoubtedly 
reducing agents under proper conditions, while the ionic zinc or 
hydrogen, in zinc sulphate or sulphuric acid, can in no sense be 
looked on as reducing substances in dilute solution. 
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Many applicationa are made in the laboi'ittory and in the operatiouB 
of technical chomistry of the dinunution in solubility auR'ered by a 
salt, acid, or base when there ia added to the solution another electro- 
lyte having one ion in common with the original electrolyte (p. 313). 
If na wiflh to prepare a pure specimen of aodium chloride, we make a 
strong solution of the impure salt, and pass hydrochloric acid gas into 
it, or add to it strong hydrochloric acid solution. The bulk of the 
sodium chloride is precipitated, and in a higher state of purity than 
the salt originally dissolved. Suppose the sodium chloride solution to 
be saturated, or nearly saturated. The addition of the highly ioniaod 
and extremely soluble hydrogen chloride greatly increases the 
amount of chloridion, and the quantity of natrion must conse- 
quently be diminished by aeparation of sodium chloride, in order 
that the product of the ionic concentrations shall be maintained 
nearly constant. Even if the solution is rtot nearly saturated to begin 
with, the addition of chloridion in sufficient quantity from the 
bydrogen chloride may bring the ionic product up to the constant 
value, and thus determine the precipitation of a portion of the sodium 
chloride. 

If the above process of purification ia to be effective, it ia easential 
that the added substance should he considerably more soluble than the 
original auhatance, especially if the two are about equally ionised, 
as is the case with moat salts, strong acids, and strong basea. If we 
attempted to precipitate a aaturated solution of the aoluble sodium 
chloride by the addition of the comparatively spiaringly soluble barium 
chloride, we should find very little sodium chloride to be thrown down. 
This ia hecftusa the ionic aolubility product of barium chloride ia much 
smaller than the corresponding product for aodium chloride, owing to 
the smaller solubility and also to some extent to the smaller degree of 
ionisation. The addition of barium chloride contributea therefore 
very little chloridion to the salt solution, and consequently the 
natrion is not greatly reduced in quantity by precipitation. The 
effect is all the smaller, becauaa the great concentration of chloridion 
from the sodium chloride necessitates a very small amount of barion 
from the barium chloride, in order tbtt the ionic solubility product 
may not be exceeded, i.e. the solubility of barium chloride in saturated 
salt solution is much lower than in water, so that very little of the 
salt passes into solution to displace the sodium chloride. 

The aodium aalts of aromatic sulphonic acids are often obtained 
pure from solution by the addition of sodium chloride or caustic soda. 
These salts are, as a rule, much less soluble than either sodium 
chloride or aodium hydroxide, and are therefore thrown out of aolution 
in great part when natrion from atrong brine or aolid caustic soda 
is added. 

Organic acids may often he readily precipitated from aqueous 
solution by the addition of hydrogen chloride, the hydrion being 
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here the active lubsunce. Even a compar&tirely BolabU acid lOu 
Bulpbocamphylic acid may be thrown out of ita aqueoue aoIotioR 
almost entirely by Baturating with gaeeooa hydrogen chlorid& 

The salting oat of soap is one of the oldest appUeatk 
principle under discussion. When a fat is uponified with 
ately dilute solution of caustic soda, the whole gradually p ^^ 
nolution, and to produce a good soap it is necessary to separate 
sodium salts of the fatty acids which constitute it from the glycerins 
formed during the saponification and the excess of caustic alkali that 
was employed. The separation can be easily effected by the sidditioii 
of common salt or a strong brine. The sodium salts of the higbff 
fatty acids are comparatively slightly soluble in water, and thoa the 
addition of a soluble salt like aodium chloride throws them almoit 
completely out of solution as a curdy mass. If the fat is saponified 
by a strong solution of caustic soda, there may be enough sodiuni 
in the form of natrion in this solution to throw the BOap out as it it 
produced. 

If a fat is saponified with potash instead of with soda, a aolution 
of the potassium salts of the fatty acids is obtained. This solution, 
]f strong enough, assumes on cooling a consistency expressed by the 
name of " soft " soap. Soft soaps are not in general salted out u 
such, but are used while still mixed with glycerine and excess of 
alkali. If we wish to obtAin the potassium salts free from these 
admixtures, we may do so by adding to the solution a strong solutioo 
of potassium chloride. The potassium salts of the fatty acids then 
separate out as a somewhat gelatinous mass, containing a coneide^ 
;ible quantity of water and still retaining the characteristics of a soft 
soap. 

In the old process of manufacturing hard or soda soaps, the fat 
was saponified with jwtaBh, as that alkali was most readily obtainable 
from wood asbes. To the solution obtained on saponification sodium 
chloride was than added. The effect of this was to throw out, not 
a soft potash soap, but a hard soda soap, in consequence of double decom- 
[Ktsition taking place between the sodium chloride and the potassium 
salts, whereby potassium chloride and the sodium salts were produced. 
These sodium salts were then thrown out by the excess of sodium 
chloride. The addition of sodium chloride to a solution of the potas- 
sium salts could not to any considerable extent throw them out as 
such from solution, for these substances have no common ion. If we 
consider that kalion, natrion, cMoridion, and the anions of the 
fatty acids exist simultaneously in the solution, it is evident that 
these free ions may combine in pairs in two ways, the natrion which 
was originally associated with the chlorine having now the choice 
of combining with the anions of the fatty acids. This actually occurs, 
because the ionic solubility product of the sodium salts of these acids 
is much less than the corresponding magnitude for the potassium 
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salts, the sodium salts being much less soluble. Under tho given 
conditioDB the actual ionic product of the natriou and the anions 
exceeds the solubility value, and thus a portion of the sodium salts 
fiilla out of the solution, the potiissium remaining behind mostly as 
potassium chloride. 

If we consider the saturated aqueous solution of any salt, the 
addition of a non-electrolyte will in general affect the solubility to a 
much smaller extent than the addition of an electrolyte containing one 
ion in common with the substance originally dissolved. There ivill, 
of course, always be some effect, for the solvent is changed by the 
addition of the foreign substance, and any change in tho nature of the 
solvent has its effect on the solubility of the substance considered. If 
the substance added is not itself a solvent for the original substance 
the general effect will be slight precipitation from the saturated aqueous 
solution. If we add a small quantity of an electrolyte which contains 
no ion in common with the original electrolyte dissolved, the effect is 
generally to diminish the actual value of the ionic product of the 
latter, and thus increase its solubility. This comes about because the 
addition of the second electrolyte produces double decomposition, so 
that some of the original ions go to form part of unionised molecules. 
If double salts or acid salts may be formed, of course tho equilibrium 
is thereby greatly complicated, and it is impossible to tell without 
further information how the addition of the new substance may affect 
solubilities. 

The addition of a salt of a weak acid to the acid itself is 
frequently carried out in the operations of analytical chemistry in order 
to reduce the strength of the acid, i.e. in order to reduce the con- 
centration of hydrion (p. 311). If wa add to a solution of ferrous 
sulphate a large excess of sodium acetate, it is comparatively easy 
to precipitate the iron as ferrous sulphide by means of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. If no sodium acetate is added, the precipitation does not 
take place, a dark coloration at most being effected. The old ex- 
planation of this difference was that by the addition of sodium acetate 
to the ferrous sulphate solution the acid liberated by the hydrogen 
sulphide according to the equation 

FeSOj -i- HjS = FeS 4- HsSO, 

would at once act on the sodium acetate, producing sodium sulphate 
and acetic acid : — 

H,SO, + 2NaaH,0. = SHC^H^Oj + Sa^SO,. 

The ferrous sulphide was supposed to be easily soluble in sulphuric 
acid, but insoluble in the acetic acid. This explanation is insufficient, 
however, for if we take ferrous sulphate and add to it no more sodium 
acetate than is necessary for double decomposition, the precipitation 
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takes place to a slight extent only ; and if we now add acetic add, the 
precipitate originally formed dissolvee up. Acetic ncid, therefoire, m 
these circumatances dissolves ferrous sulphide. If, however, we ao* 
add more sodium acetate to the same solution, the ferroue sulphide i* 
reprecipitated. The repreeipitation ie consequently due to the redne- 
lion of the degree of ionisation of the acetic acid by the addidoB 
of sodium acetate, and not to double decomposition alone, ae WM 
formerly supijosed. 

AmmOQiam chloride acts iu a similar way ou a solution of 
ammaniiim hydroxide, greatly reducing the ioniaation and therefon 
the strength of the base. This fact is taken advantage of in ths 
analytical separation of iron, chromium, and aluminium from oat, 
manganese, magnesium, etc. The trihydroxides Fe(0H)3, Cr(OH), 
A1(0H)3 are extremely weak bases, whilst the dihydroxides Zn(OH), 
Mii{OH)y Mg(OH)j, etc., are comjHtratively strong. If ammoQUi 
solution is added to any salt of these metals, the hydroxides are in 
each case precipitated, although the precipitation may sometimes only 
be partial. If, however, excess of ammonium chloride (or other 
ammonium salt) is present at the same time, the strength of ilie 
ammonium hydroxide as a base is so greatly reduced that although it 
is still capable of completely precipitating the very feeble trihydroxides, 
the salts of the stronger dihydroxides remain undecomposed. It mufl: 
be borne in mind, however, that this is not the only mode of action 
of ammonium chloride, for it has also the jiroperty of favouriog 
the formation of complex ammoniacal ions, and thus preventing pre- 
cipitations which would otherwise occur on the addition of ammoninm 
hydroxide. 

It was stated on page 312 that the addition of any highly ionised 
electrolyte, say sodium chloride, would have practically the same 
effect on the ionisatiou of acetic acid as the addition of a bigblf 
ionised acetate. Whilst this is true, it must not be supposed that 
the addition of sodium chloride to a solution of a ferrous sale, 
which has enough acetic acid in it just to prevent precipitation by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, will have the same ultimate effect as an 
equivalent quantity of sodium acetate. The degree of ioniaation 
of the acetic acid is indeed diminished in the same ratio as before, 
but hydrochloric acid is simultaneously formed by double decomposition, 
and as this is highly ionised, the amount of hydrion in the solution, 
after the addition of the sodium chloride, is rather greater than 
before, so that there is an actual increase in the total active acidity of 
the solution. Precipitation of the sulphide therefore does not occur. 

In analytical chemistry it is a common practice to wash a precipi- 
tate with the fluid precipitant, especially in quantitative operations. 
The theoretical basis of this is, of course, that the sparingly soluble 
precipitate has an ion in common with the precipitant, so that it it 
leas soluble in the solution of the latter than in pure water. If other 
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circumBtances permit, therefore, it ia advisable to wash with a diluted 
solution of the precipitant rather than with water alone. 

When solutions of two electrolytes are brought together, and it is 
theoretically possible by double decomposition to obtain a substance 
which is insoluble, then, in general, the double decompOEition actually 
takes place. Thus when any sulphate is added to any barium salt, double 
decomposition invariably takes place, barium sulphate being deposited. 
From the point of view of the diaaociation theory the explanation is 
at once apparent. The solubility product of the ions of barium sulphate 
is very small, and as soou, therefore, as barion and sulphanion are 
brought, together in quantity to exceed this solubility limit, barium 
sulphate faJla out. Now all barium salts yield ions freely in solution, 
and all soluble sulphates behave in like manner. Precipitation of 
barium sulphate therefore invariably occurs, unless, indeed, the solu- 
tions are so extremely dilute that the solubility product is not reached. 

Exceptions to this rule are only encountered when there is the 
possibility of the existence or formation of complex ions, or when an 
acid or a base is one of the pair of substances. If we add a solution 
of silver sodium thioaulpbate to a solution of sodium chloride, there is 
the theoretical possibility of the action 

NaAgSjOj + NaCI = Na^jO, + AgCl, 

but thia action does not occur because there ia so little argention given 
off by the sodium silver thioaulpbate that the solubility product of silver 
chloride is not exceeded, practically all the diver in solution being in 
the form of the complex ion AgS^O/. For the same reason, where 
cyanides or ammonia are present, there is frequently no precipitation 
where such might be expected by double decomposition. 

' If sulphuric acid itself is added to a barium salt, barium sulphate 
is precipitated as readily as if any other sulphate bad beea employed. 
It is different in the case of tartrates. If calcium chloride is added to 
sodium tartrate solution, a precipitate of calcium tartrate is formed. 
Should tartaric acid, however, be used instead of sodium tartrate, no 
precipitate is produced. The reason for this difference in behaviour 
is not far to seek. When sodium tartrate is employed, tartranion 
is abundantly present in the solution, the sodium salt being highly 
ionised, and the solubility product of calcium tartrate is far surpassed. 
When hydrogen tartrate is employed, we have comparatively little 
tartranion, for tartaric acid is not highly ionised. The ionic product 
of calcion and tartranion therefore falls short of the solubility product 
for calcium tartrate, and there is no precipitation. For the same 
reason, some metallic solutions are easily precipitated by an alkaline 
sulphide and not at all by sulphuretted hydrogen. In general, it may 
be said that when all the substances concerned are highly ionised in 
solution, and complex ions are excluded, the precipitation occurs when 
there is the theoretical possibility of it ; while if one of the reacting 
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substances is feebly ioniaed, the precipiUtion may only C«kfl pUw 
to a limited extent or not &t sll. The precipitation may b« almo<( 
perfect, even when a feebly ionised substance is cODcemed, if tha 
solubility product is vanishingly small, i.e. if the subetatice is ecaredj 
at all soluble. This is the case, fur example, with silver sulphide, * 
that sulphuretted hydr^fgen, although very sparingly dissociated, taatf 
precipitates this substance from a solution of silver nitrat«. 

In intimate connection with the formation of precipitat«s on mixmg 
electrolytic solutions, there is the solability of precipitates in soln- 
tions of electrolytes. It must be borne in mind Chat the so-calM 
iiuolable Babstances are merely sparingly soluble substancee, uA 
that the presence of electrolytes in the solvent water only aiUn tM 
solubility by afTecling the concentration of the ions which hj ther'' 
union might form the precipitate. Kohlrausch, front me 
of the electric conductivity of the saturated solutions, deb 
solubility of some of the commoner "insoluble" subetMio 
results are given in the following table, the solubility being 4 
in parte per million, i.e. milligrams per litre, at 18° ; — 

Silver rhloride !■< 

Silr« bromide 0'107 

Silver iodide 0-OOS5 

Ueraaroni chloride (S) < 

Hereuric iodide O'S 

CJcinm naoride 1( 

Barium snlphnte S'S 

Strontiiun mlphat^ 114 

Calcium ntlpbete 3040 

Lead lalphate . 

BuioD] oialita ...... 

Strontinm oxalate 

<;alcium oxalate 

Barium carbooate 

Strontium carbonate 

Culvium carbodBta 

Lead ovbonate 

Silver chromate 

Barium chromate 

Lead chromate 

Mi|n>«ium hfdroiide 

The solubility product of silver chloride in water is vary b 
corresponding to the very alight solubility of the salt. If we hsv« I 
the solid salt in preseuce of water, and add nitric acid to the solutioa, I 
we disturb the equilibrium very little. The dissolved silver chloride | 
is almost entirely ionised, and the silver nitrate and hydrogen chIorid<; I 
which might be formed from it by the action of the nitric acid, would I 

' Thii value in proliahljr too high owing to hydrolytic diggmiatioo. Ancdier | 
method give* 0'8 nig. per litre. 
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bo likewise almost entirely ionised. The addition of nitric acid, 
therefore, does not appreciably alfect the argentioii and chloiidion in 
the solution, and therefore is without influence on the solubility of 
the silver chloride. Consider, on the other hand, the effect of the 
addition of hydrochloric acid on the solubility of calcium tartrate. 
The calcium tartrate in the aqueous solution is highly ionised, but 
the addition of hydrochloric acid at once liberates tartaric acid, which 
is oniy slightly ionised in the presence of the highly ionised calcium 
chloride, etc. The concentriktion of the tartrauion is therefore much 
reduced, and the ionic product falls below the solubility product, i.e. 
the solution becomes unsaturated with respect to calcium tartrate. 
More of this salt, therefore, dissolves up, and the process of solution 
goes on until the ionic product once more reaches the solubility pro- 
duct. It is evident from these considerations that a given quantity 
of hydrochloric acid will not dissolve an unlimited amount of calcium 
tartrate. If, however, we take a sufficient excess of acid, a given 
amount of calcinm tartrate can always be entirely dissolved. 

In general we may say that strong acids in aqueous solution will 
not appreciably dissolve salts of equally strong acids, or even of acids 
nearly as strong, for any double decomposition that takes place in 
solution does not then appreciably affect tho concentration of the ions 
which regulate the solubility. On the other hand, strong acids will 
in general easily dissolve insoluble salts of we;ik acids, for then the 
weak acid is liberated, which being slightly ionised, reduces the ionic 
product, with the result that the solid dissolves to restore the solution 
equilibrium. Sometimes, when the solubility product of the salt of 
the weak acid is excessively small, as it is in the ease of silver 
sulphide, even an equivalent of a strong acid like nitric acid will not 
dissolve an appreciable quantity, for the solubility product is soon 
reached when silver nitrate and hydrogen sulphide begin to accumulate 
in the solution. Weak acids, as we might expect, do not dissolve the 
" insoluble " salts of stronger acids. Whilst calcium oxalate is freely 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, it is almost insoluble in acetic acid. In 
the first case the concentration of oxalanion in the aqueous solution is 
diminished hy the addition of the hydrochloric acid, whereas in the 
second it is not sensibly affected. Calcium oxalate, therefore, must 
dissolve in hydrochloric acid solution to restore the solubility product. 
When acetic acid solution is added, the ionic product scarcely departs 
from the solubility value, so that no calcium oxalate need pass into 
solution. 

As has already been indicated, the number of ions of a given kind 
in a solution may be greatly altere<l by the formation of complex ioaS. 
If to a saturated solution of silver chloride in confeict with ihe solid 
there is added a quantity of potassium cyanide, the free cyanidion 
uaites with a portiou of the argention to form the complex ion AgCN^'. 
The ionic product of silver and chloride tons, therefore, falls below the 
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EubetanceB is feebly ionised, the precipitatioo may only lakt 
lo a limited extent or not at all. The precipitation mAv he 
perfect, even when n feebly ionised substance is concerned, 
Dolubility product is vauiahiugly email, i.e. if the substancfl is m 
at all soluble. This is the case, for example, with silver sulph 
that sulphuretted hydi'ugen, although very sparingly dissociated, 
precipitates this substance from a solution of silver nitrate. 

In intimate connection with the formation of precipitates on i 
electrolytic solutions, there is the solubility of precipitates ii 
tions of electrolytes. It must be borne in mind that the so 
insolable substances are merely sparingly soluble substaan 
that the presence of electrolytes in the solvent water only alt< 
solubility by attecting the concentration of the ions which bj 
union might form the precipitate. Kohlrausch, from measure 
of the electric conductivity of the saturated solutions, determin' 
solubility of some of the commoner "insoluble" substances, ai 
results lire given in the following table, the solubility being exp 
in parts per million, i.e. miiligraras per litre, at 18° : — 

SolDbOllT. 

Silver chloride l-j 

Silver bromide D'107 

Silver iodide O-QOSS 

Merooroiui chloride (2)' 

Mercuric iodide Q-B 

Csldum fluoride IS 

Barium sulphate 2'6 

StroDtitim sulphate IH 

Caloium aulphkta 2040 

LcmI aalphate 41 

Bariom oxalate M 

Strontium oxalate 48 

Calcium oxalate {i-g 

Barium oarbonate 34 

Strontium carbonate 11 

Calcium carbouato IS 

Lead oarbonate S 

Silver chroniate 28 

Bariuro chromate 8-8 

Lead chromate 0-2 

Hifniesium hydruxidc 

The solubility product of silver chloride in water is vary 
corresponding to the very slight solubility of the salt. 1/ we 
the solid salt in presence of water, and add nitric acid to the sail 
we disturb the equilibritii^MK little. The dissolved eilvw 
is almost entirely ionisod^^^^B ailver nitrate and hyd 
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equilibrium value, i.e. below the eolubility product, with the result 
that aiJver chloride muet dissolve in order to restore equiiibrium. 
If the quantity of cyanide added is small, the silver chloride need not 
dissolve wholly, but if u sufficient excess of cyanide is employed, the 
dilution of the silver chloride will be complete. Should the solubility 
product be extremely small, ae is the case with silver sulphide, potas- 
sium cyanide has only a slight solvent action, and the silver sulphida 
dissolved is easily repreci pi kited on addition of potassium sulphide. 
The solvent action of sodium thiosulphate or ammonia on "insoluble* 
silver compounds is similar in origin, the increased solubility being 
due to the formation of complex ions with corresponding disappear- 
ance of argention. It will bo noticed that the solubility of silw 
chloride, bromide, and iodide in water (given in the table on p. 336), 
is the same as the order of their solubility in ammonia, ils an applica- 
tion of the above theory would lead us to expect. 

The theory of electrolytic dissociation affords some assistance in 
understanding tbe action of the indicators used in acidimetry and 
alkalimetry. The indicators are themselves acid or alkaline in natnre, 
but are necessarily very feeble compared with the acids or alkalici 
whose presence they indicate. Their action depends on a change of 
colour which they undergo on neutralisation. Phenol-phthalein, for 
example, is a substance of very weak acid character, being in aqueoni 
solution almost entirely unionised and colourless. If, however, wi 
add a strong alkali such as sodium hydroxide to it, tbe sodium salt it 
formed and imparts an intense pink colour to the solution. All th* 
soluble salts of phenol-phthalein are thus coloured,' and tbe colour H 
of the same intensity in equivalent solutions if these solutions a» 
very dilute, so that we are justified in concluding in terms of the 
dissociation hypothesis, that the colour is due to the anion fron 
phenol-phthalein, as this is the substance common to all dilute soln- 
tiona of salts of phenol-phthalein. The undiasociated substance 
no colour. Let us consider what happens as we titrate a solution <tf 
an acid, using phenol-phthalein as ari indicator. In presence of tbt 
acid, the indicator, being a very feeble acid, is even less ior " 
than it would be in pure water, and consequently no colour is per- 
ceptible. As soon, however, as the acid originally present in 
solution is neutralised and a drop of alkali in excess is added, 
corresponding alkaline salt of phenol-phthalein is formed, i.e. tha 
anion from the phenol-phthalein is produced, and the solution at 
once assumes the pink tint characteristic of it. 

In order to have a sharp indication of the neutral point, it il 
necessary first that the acid to be titrated should be considerably 

' Phtnol-pbthdeio ia an exampU of a " pKudD-actd," i.e. aji ncid tbe ult« fc 
from which h«Tfl not the aame oboniienl oonaCitulion ts the »eid iWelf. Thiia when 
IB added to a aolutioD of pbenol-phthalein the pink wit obtained ia not, itrictly »p w _, 
a Bait of the colourlesn phesol-phthalBin M all. bnt a salt of an ianneiio add. tVt 
olrcnmitancs, boweier, in no way affecM tbe eipUmtiou pna Id the leit. 
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etronger than phenol<phthalein itself, and that the alkali should be a, 
strong alkali. If the acid to be titrated is so feeble that its salte even 
with strong bases eulTer hydrolytic dissociation in aqueoua solution, it 
ia obvioua that phenol-phthalein is incapable of ebarply indicating the 
neutral point, for long before Bufficient alkali for complete neutralisa- 
tion has been added, the salt formed will begin to split up into free 
acid and free base, part of which will neutralise the phenol-phthalein, 
and thus produce a fuint pink colour which will gradually deepen in 
intensity as the addition of alkali progresses. Carbolic acid, and other 
phenols, therefore, cannot be titrated with alkali and phenol-phthalein, 
on account of the hydrolysis which their salts suffer (cp. p. 321). 
PolybaBic acids, too, very frequently form normal Baits which are 
partially hydrolysed in aqueous solution, and with them also no 
definite indication of the neutral point can be obtained. Thus the 
ordinary sodium phosphate, i.e. di-sodium hydrogen phosphate, 
although formally an acid aalt, has an alkaline reaction to phenol- 
phthalein on account of its slight hydrolysis. Phenol-phthalein 
roughly indicates neutrality in the case of carbonic acid when sodium 
hydrogen carbonate exists in the solution, and gives a strong pink 
colour with the normal sodium carbonate. Since carbonic acid 
thus behaves as an acid to phenol-phthalein, i.e. since carbonic 
acid is a stronger acid than phenol-phthalein, it must be excluded 
from the alkali with which acids are titrated. This ia best done by 
using baryta as the alkali, and keeping it protected from the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere. Any carbonic acid which may have been 
originally present settles down as barium carbonate, and the clear 
liquid is therefore free from this source of disturbance. 

If the base employed is not a strong base, the indication in this 
case also is uncertain owing to hydrolysis. Thus ammonia should 
never be used in titrations with phenol-phthalein as indicator, for 
the ammonium salt of phenol-phthalein, being the product of the 
union of a weak base with a very weak acid, is hydrolysed in aqueous 
solution, and thus the neutrality point is not sharply indicated, even 
though the salt of ammonia with the acid originally in the solution 
undergoes no hydrolysis. Looked at from another point of view, the 
ammonium salt formed by the neutralisation of the acid so diminishes 
the strength of a small amount of ammonia added in excess that the 
amjsonia is unable to ionise the phenol-phthalein sufficiently to give 
the deep pink colour requisite for a sharp indication, and thus more 
ammonia must be added, the colour gradually deepening in intensity. 

Phenol-phthalein then forms a good indicator when weak acids 
we titrated with strong bases. 

The application of the dissociation theory to explain the action of 
other indicators is not so simple as in the case of phenol-phthalein, 
because these indicators are usually amphoteric, i.e. acidic or basic 
according to circumstances, and thus form two series of salts, one 
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series with strong acids and another with strong bases. There may, 
therefore, be more than one kind of coloured ion in solution, besides, 
perhaps, coloured un-ionised indicator, so that the interpretation of the 
actual colours of the different solutions on the dissociation theory is 
sometimes difficult. 



Many applications of the electrolytic dissociation theory to ordinaxy 
laboratory work will be found in 

W. OsTWALD, The Scientific Foundatunu of AnalyUeal Chemigtry. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



ELKCTROMOTU'E FORGE 



In the chapter on the kinetic theory (p. 99) it was indicated that the 
equilibrium of a solid and its saturated solution might be conceived ae 
the balancing of two opposed forces — the solution tension or tendency 
of the solid to pass into the disBolved state on the one hand, and the 
OBmotic pressure exerted by the dissolved substance on the other. 
A similar conception has been applied by Nernst to the equilibrium 
existing between a metal such as zinc, and a solutioD containing the 
same metal as a positively charged ion, e.g. a solution of zinc sulphate. 
To the metallic zinc may be attributed a certain electrolytic solution- 
tension, or tendency to pass into solution in the ionic state. This 
tendency is balanced by the osmotic pressure of the positively charged 
zinc, or zincion, in the solution, and a certain osmotic pressure of lincion 
will exist at which metallic zinc will neither enter the solution nor be 
deposited from it. This de6nite osmotic pressure which just balances 
tbc solution tension of the zinc is spoken of as the electrolytic 
solation preasore of zinc. 

It is obvious, however, that there must be a profound difference 
between this equilibrium of a metal and its electrolytic solution, and the 
equilibrium between a solid salt and its solution. In the latter case, 
if the solubility value of the osmotic pressure is not reached, salt is 
seen to dissolve, and if the solubility value is exceeded, salt is seen to 
be deposited. Now in the case of zinc and zinc sulphate, the metal 
may be brought into contact with an aqueous solution of the salt of 
any concentration whatever, i.e. of any osmotic pressure of zincion, 
and yet there is neither perceptible passage of zinc into solution, nor 
deposition of zinc from solution. The reason is not far to seek. 
When the salt passes into solution, positively charged ions are pro- 
duced, but at the same time an equivalent quantity of negatively 
charged ions are also formed, and pass into solution with them. When 
metallic zinc, on the other hand, passes into solution as positively 
I charged zincion, no negative ion is formed at the same time, ao that I 

the solution becomes electrostatically charged with positive electricity, m 
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and the metallic zinc iu consequence negatively charged. The electric^ 
charges prevent the uniform diffusion throughout the Bolution of the 
zincion produced from the metallic zinc, and there is formed at the 
surface of contact of the metal and the solution an electric&I double 
layer (negative on the metal, positive in the solution) resembling ft 
charged condenser. The electrical stress resulting from this doubla 
layer serves to compensate the difference between the actual oamoUc 
pressure of the zincion aud the electrolytic solution -pressure of the zinc 

Should the osmotic pressure of the metallion exceed the electrolytte 
solution pressure of the metal, as is the case, for example, with copper 
in a solution of copper sulphate, metallic copper will be deposited on 
the surface of the electrode. The electrode tberefore becomes posi- 
tively charged, and the solution negatively charged, the negative 
charge being carried by the sulphanion which forms one side of the 
electrical double layer at the surface of separation of metal and aolution. 
Here again we have an electrical stress com[)ensattng the difference be- 
tween the actual osmotic pressure and the electrolytic solution pressure. 

When a metal then is brought into contact with one of its salt% 
an electromotive force is set up at the surface of contact, which, when 
the ionic osmotic pressure is less than the solution pressure, would 
cause a current (positive electricity) to flow from metal to solution, 
and when the ionic osmotic pressure exceeds the solution pressure, 
would cause a positive current to flow from solution to metal, 
provided the conditions are such as to permit the estnblishment of a 
current in the system. Since the electrical double layer is only of 
molecular thickness, the solution or deposition of an extremely small 
quantity of metal is sufQcient to establish equilibrium, so that no 
noticeable chemical change occurs when a metal is immersed in an 
aqueous solution of one of its salts, unless indeed the metal, like 
sodium, decomposes water. 

The magnitudes representing the electrolytic aolution pressures of 
metals are generally inconveniently large or inconveniently small 
Thus, for the calculated solution pressure of zinc we have a magnitude 
of the order of 10"* atmospheres, and for the solution pressure of silver 
10" I* atmospheres. Ineteadofusing them, tberefore, we shall deal witk 
the differences of potential between metals and solutions containing 
the corresponding motallions, i.f. with the electromotive force (due to 
the difference Iwtween the solution pressure of the metal and the 
actual osmotic pressure of the metallion) which resides at the surface 
of contact between metal and solution. These electrode potential! 
are susceptible of direct measurement and are of great practical 
importance, as the electromotive force of all galvanic combinations it 
principally due to them. In galvanic cells two metallic conductors 
are immersed in one or more electrolytic conductors, and it is at the 
surface of separation of the metallic and electrolytic conductors that the 
chief electromotive force resides. The other sources of electromotive 
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force are at tfae junction of the two metallic conductors, and al 
the junctioD of the electrolytic conductors. The electromotive force 
at the metallic junction does not, however, exceed a few millivolts for 
moat metals, and that at the junction of the electrolytes is also small, 
if salt solutions alone are used, for these give rise to ions which do 
not differ greatly in velocity, and it is in general to difl'erence in the 
speeds of the iona that the electromotive force at the contact of two 
electrolytic liquids is due {p. 345). These sources of electromotive 
force then may be frequently neglected for practical purposes, and the 
metal-solution contact regarded as the sole seat of the electromotive 
force of the galvanic combination. 

With regard to the practical determination of electrode-potentials, 
it is evident that we cannot construct a system connected with a 
measuring instrument, whether galvanometer or electrometer, with 




less than two metallic electrodes in contact with the solution or 
solutions. In actual experiment we therefore of necessity deal with 
two electrode- potentials, and measure their algebraic difference. 

The method of measurement of electromotive force generally 
adopted in physico-chemical laboratories is as follows : — The wire ab 
(Fig. 48) is stretched along a divided scale and provided with a sliding 
contact c. The two ends of the wire are connected with the opposite 
poles of a battery of constant electromotive force (say one or two 
accumulators) greater than the electromotive force to be measured. 
The combination v whose electromotive force is to be determined is 
connected with the sliding contact c on the one hand, and on the other 
with one end of the measuring wire thi-ough the galvanometer (or 
electrometer) G. The contact is moved along the wire until the 
measuring instrument indicates zero. Then a cell of known electro- 
motive force, jTp, is substituted for the unknown combination, and the 
sliding contact again moved until zero is indicated. The lengths of 
the wire read off are now proportional to the electromotive forces of 
the unknown and known cells, i.e. ac \ ac,, = t7 : v-ry 
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As cell of known electromotive force the Clark element (E. M. Y. 
= 1433 volt at 15°) was formerly almost exclusively employed, but 
this has been to some extent superseded by the Weaton cell (E. M. F. 
= 1-0189 volt at all ordinary temperatures), and the cadmium coll 
(E. M. P.- 1-0186 + 0-00004 (20° -(°) volt between 15= and 20'), 
which are superior to it by having a much smaller temperatura 
coefficient. 

The electrometer most frequently employed in physico-chemiol 
n laboratories is the form of Lippmann'a capillary electro- 

meter shown in Fig. 49. The surface tension of a liqaid 
W metal such aa mercury in contact with an electrolytic 
Botntton depends on the difference of potential between 
the mercury and the solution. If therefore the mercury 
is in contact with dilute sulphuric acid as at a in the 
figure, there is a movement of the mercury tn the 
capillary tube if the mercury is made to assume a dif- 
ferent potential from that which it would normaify 
possess when in contact with the electrolyte. Suppose 
^'"^ **■ that the mercury in the bulb ia connected with odb 

terminal of a galvanic combination, and the mercury in ab with the 
other terminal, then if there is a potential difference between these 
terminals the meniscus in the capillary will change its position. The 
sliding contact c is therefore moved until no deflection of the mercury 
surface takes place on closing the circuit. The terminal which is 
connected with the mercury of the bulb must be protected from contact 
with the sulphuric acid by being sealed within a glass tube throughout 
the whole length immersed in the acid. 

By suitably combining the various electrodes and electrolytic 
solutions, and measuring the electromotive force of the combinationi, 
it is possible to obtain the relative values of electrode potentials such 
as tboae given in the table on p. 347. The absolute values of the 
electrode potentials are somewhat uncertain owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining an electrode which haa the same potential as the solutioD 
in which it is immersed. It ia generally assumed that this conditioa 
is fulfilled with the mercury-dropping electrode. Here the mercury 
issues from a jet in a fine stream, which breaks up into drops just 
after it comes into contact with a solution of sulphuric acid. The 
charge assumed by the mercury is carried off by the rapid aucceaaion 
of drops, so that the still unbroken atream of mercury may be assumed 
to have the same potential as the solution with which it ia in contact. 
If then we combine this dropping electrode (of zero electrode potential) 
with another metallic electrode immersed in the same solution, tb« 
electromotive force of the combination ia equal to the difference of 
potential of the second metal and the acid. Knowing now thii 
difference of potential, we may proceed to combine this second electrode 
with other electrodes and obtain the electrode potentials of these. 
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The calomel electrode ie largely made uee of as a Btandard Qomial 
electrode of known potential difference with wbich other electrodes 
may be comliined for measurement. One form is constructed aa shown 
in Fig. 50. The bottom of the bottle is covered by a layer of mercury 
above which is placed a layer of calomel and then a normitl solution 
of potassium chloride up to the stopper. Metallic connection with 
the mercury is made by a platinum wire sealed through the end of a 
glass tube, which contains a drop of mercury and a conducting wire 
after the manner of the Arrhenius electrolytic cell (p. 23S). The 
second tube which passes through the stopper is bent at right angles 
and connected by a rubber tube and clip with another piece of glass 
tubing bent so as to be conveniently immersed in liquids. All these 




tubes are completely filled with the potassium chloride solution. The 
potential of this calomel electrode is generally accepted as - 0-B60 volt. 

Its chief advantage lies in the fact that it can be combined with 
very many other metallic electrodes in neutral solutions of their salts. 
The speeds of the ions of neutral salts do not differ very much from 
each other, and in consequence the electromotive force developed at 
the junction of solutions of different salts is comparatively small. On 
the other hand, if the liquids are acid or alkaline they contain hydrion 
or hydroxidion, both of which move at much greater rates than the 
" neutral" ions (cp. p. 23 1 ), and thus develop considerable electromotive 
foFcea when brought into contact with other solutions, 

The reason why there is an electromotive force at the juuction of 
solutions with ions of different velocities, or even of different solutions 
of the same substance whose anion and Itation move at different rates, 
was pointed out by Nernst, to whom the application of the osmotic 
and ionisation theories to electromotive force is due. Consider two 
solutions of hydrochloric acid of different concentrations in contact 
with each other. The relative speeds of migration of the ions may be 



r 
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taken as iheir relative ratee of diffusion in solution (cp. p. 232). 
The hydrion of the stronger eoiution will therefore tend to difinse 
into the weaker solution at a greater rate than the chloridioo. But 
if the diffusion actually takes place, the dilute solution will become 
positively charged from the arrival of hydrion, and the concentrated 
solution will become negatively charged from the excess of chloridioD 
remaining. I'here will therefore be set up u difference of potential 
between the two solutions, which would not exist if anion and katioD 
bad the same rate of migration, for then the ionised substance would 
diffuse as a whole without disturbance of electric neutrality. 

In order that an electrode may be ueed as a normal electrode, it 
must be of the reversible or noQ-polarisable type ; that is, iu 
electromotive force must be unaffected by the passage of a slight 
current through the electrotle in either direction, ThU condition is 
. fulfilled with many metals immersed in solutions containing the corre- 
sponding ion. Thus if we consider a copper electrode in a solution of 
copper sulphate, the pa^suge of a current from the solution to the 
metal merely deposits metallic copper, whilst tbe passage of a current 
from the metal to the solution is accompanied by the solution of 
metallic copper as dicuprion. The only change that takes place then 
is a slight variation in the concentration of tbe electrolytic soluiion 
(in particular of the dicuprion with which the metallic copper is in 
equilibrium), and this has pj*actically no effect on the potential of the 
electrode. An electrode of this kind is said to be reversible with 
regard to the kation. 

Tbe calomel electrode, on the other hand, is reversible with regard 
to the anion, i.e. the only effect caused by the passage of a current 
one way or other is to make a slight variation in the concentration 
due in tbe first instance to the chloridion. Thus if a current passe* 
from solution to metal, metallic mercury is deposited from the 
mercurous chloride, the chloride radical originally united with the 
metal passing into solution as chloridion to neutralise the kation 
brought by tbe positive current. Similarly if the current passes from 
metal to solution, metiLlIic mercury is converted into mercurous 
chloride, the necessary chloride radical being derived from tbe chlorid- 
ion of the solution. The following schemes may serve to elucidate 
the process r — 

^ FrwT Ca8« 

1. Hg Hg I HgCl HgCl I K or K' CI' K W ...-«- K 

a. Hg Hg Hg I 01 Hg I Of K- CT' K CT K CI' K ... 

Seccinu Case 

1. HgHg I ClHRClHg I Ol'K'Ci'KCl'K-*- . . . 

2. Hg I HgCl HgOl HgCl I K- CI' K 01' . . . K' | 

From measurements of the electromotive force of suitable galvanic 
combinations the following table of electrode potentials has been con- 
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structed. The numerical values nre the potentkl difTereuces in volts 
between the metals and nonnal Bolutiona of the corresponding metal- 
lion. In the case of metala which decompoae water at the ordinary 
temperature the direct measurement is of couree impossible, but for 
the sake of compietenesa numbers for these derived indirectly by 
calculation from therm ochemical data have been given within brackete. 
The calculation is somewhat uncertain, but the numbers probably give 
at least the correct relative positions of these metals in the table. 
The values for magnesium and aluminium are also very doubtful. 



ELEtTEODE Potential fjj Volts f 



Strontium 

Calcium 

Migueniuin 



r K ATI OSS 



( + 2-9) 
( + 2S) 
( + 2-4) 
C + a-8) 
( + 1-B) 
+ l-fit 
+ 1-0! 



Thaltiam 
Cob.lt 
Niclcel 
Tin 

Lead 

Hydrogen 

Cojiiwr 



The application of the precediug table may be seen from the 
following instance. If a rod of zinc is immersed in a normal solution 
of zincion, an electromotive force of O^SO volts is produced at the 
surface of contact which tends to drive a current from metal to 
solution. Similarly if a rod of copper is immersed in a normal 
solution of dicuprion, the potential difference produced tends to drive 
a current from metal to solution with a force of - 0'60 volts, or, in 
Other words, tends to drive a current from solution to metal with a 
force of + 0-60 volts. If now we combine the two systems into » 
closed circuit by connecting the metal rods by a wire and bringing 
the solutions into electrical contact through the walls of a porous pot, 
which gives free passage to the ions but prevents mechanical mixing 
of the two solutions, a current will pass from metal to solution in the 
' The lutlon of the menuroiu salt« Is probably the dyad Hgj" and not the 
monad Hg*. 
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zinc compartment, from solution to metal in the copper compartment, 
and back from copper to sine by the metallic connecting wire. The 
electromotive force in tbis circuit due to tbe contact of met&lB and 
electrolytic solutione is + 0-50 + 0-60 = 1 "10 volu. But the pass^e 
of tbe current does not tilter the general nature of the system, the 
only changes that take place being deposition of copper, solution 
of line, and corresponding changes in the concentration of tbe 
electrolytes. The system will therefore continue to afTord a current 
at a practically constant electromotive force, and may be used as ■ 
galvanic cell. It is practically the ordinary Daniell cell, the electro- 
motive force of which by direct measurement is 1 -09 volt, in agreement 
with the foregoing value. 

If a cell is constructed with both metallic poles of the same metal, 
and each immersed in a solution of tbe same salt of the same con- 
centration, eay zinc poles in zinc sulphate solution, the electromodve 
force at the two surfaces of contact will be of the same magnitude but 
oppositely directed, so thiit no current will pass through the circuit 
Since, however, the electromotive force at tbe contact of metal and 
solution depends on the ionic concentration of the solution, if (he 
system consists of two zinc rods immersed in zinc sulphate solutions 
of different concentrations, the oppositely directed electi'omotive forces 
will not exactly neutralise each other, and there will be a small 
differential electromotive force in the circuit due to the difference of 
concentration of the two zinc sulphate solutions. Such a cell ii 
termed a concentration cell, and the electromotive force in the 
case of an electrolyte with univalent ions of equal velocitiee of 
migration is found to be 0-057 to 0'058 volts when one solution ha< 
ten times the ionic concentration of the other, the direction of the 
current being from the dilute to the concentrated solution, and the 
transference of the dissolved substance being such that the con- 
centrations tend to become equal. The electrode potential between a 
monad metal and the normal solution of the corresponding metallioQ 
is thus 0*058 volt smaller than tbe electrode potential between the 
same metal and a decinormal solution of the metAllion. The table of 
electrode potentials can therefore be easily converted from normal 
solutions to solutions of any other concentration. For kations of 
greater valency the increase of electrode potential for a tenfold increase 

of dilution is -, where n is the electro valency. Thus the electrode 

potential of zinc in a decinormal solution of zincion is 

0-50 + 51??. 0-63 volt 

Since the electrode potentials of two metals of the same electro- 
valency, say zinc and copper, are affected to the same extent by 
change in concentration of the solutions with which they are f 
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contact, it follows that the electromotive force of a Daniell cell, bo far 
aa it is derived from the contact of metal with solution, remains 
unclianged if the solutions of copper and zinc sulphateB are of the 
same ionic concentration, no matter bow that concentration may vary. 

The arrangement of the siebtla in the table of electrode potentials 
ia usually called the electro -chemical list of the metale, and gives, 
with some exceptions, the order in which they replace one another 
from solutions of their salts. Thus magnesium turns out zinc from a 
solution of a zinc salt, zinc expels copper from a solution of a copper 
salt, copper displaces silver, and silver displaces gold. 

The position of hydrogen in the table should be noted. All the 
metals which precede it are capable of displacing hydrogen from a 
hydrogen salt, say hydrochloric acid, whilst those which follow it in 
the list can only displace the hydrogen from an acid under exceptional 
circumstances. Occasionally anomalies present themselves. Thus it 
frequently happens that at the potential necessary to liberate hydrogen 
in a given solution at a given metallic electrode, no hydrogen gas is 
evolved, and even at potentials much higher than the theoretical 
value the actual production of hydrogen in quantity does not take 
place. It ia supposed that in such cases the hydrogen exists in a 
state of Bupersaturation on the electrode. Again, aluminium readily 
dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid, but is practically unafl'ected by 
dilute oxygen acids such as sulphuric and nitric acids, even at the 
boiling point, A similar anomaly is met with in the action of 
aluminium on solutions of copper salts. Copper nitrate and copper 
sulphate may be brought into contact with aluminium without 
deposition of copper occurring, but if copper chloride is used, or if 
sodium chloride is added to the sulphate or nitrate solutions, pre- 
cipitation of copper immediately follows. This anomalous behaviour 
is probably connected with the circumstance that metallic aluminium 
under many conditions becomes readily coated with a protective film 
of hydroxide or basic salt. 

When a metal which precedes hydrogen in the electro-chemical 
list is brought into contact with the aqueous solution of a salt of 
another metal which also precedes hydrogen, two things may evidently 
occur. Take, for example, magnesium in a solution of zinc sulphate. 
Magnesium, even at the ordinary temperature, decomposes water with 
evolution of hydrogen. When brought into a solution of zinc sulphate 
therefore it may displace hydrogen from the water ; but it can also 
displace zinc from the zinc sulphate. As a matter of fact both of 
these actions proceed simultaneously. Hydrogen is slowly evolved from 
the beginning, and zinc is seen to be deposited on the magnesium. 
As the action progresses the evolution of hydrogen becomes much 
brisker. This is apparently due to the zinc and magnesium forming 
a couple (like the zinc-copper couple) which is much more active in 
decomposing water than either metal separately (cp. p. 253). 
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no cuprion exiets in the aolution at all. Similarly, and for the same 
reason, it, is possible to throw out zinc from a zinc solution con- 
taining excess of potassium cyanide, by meane of metallic copper. 

It is thus apparent that the displacement of one metal by another 
is often determined by the raiios of ionic concentrations, which may 
be themselves so small in abeolute magnitude as to defy our ordinary 
means of detection. 

The variation of the electromotive force with change in concentra- 
tion of the ions, is frequently utilised to determine very small ionic 
concentrations, otherwise inaccessible to measurement. Thus by 
measuring the potential of copper in a solution of a cuprocyanide, it 
is possible to estimate the vauishingly small concentration of the 
cuprion present in such a solution, 

Polarisation and Electrolysis 

As long as wo are dealing with reversible combinations, the passage 
of an electric current through the system in no way alters the nature 
of the electrode or of the liquid surrounding the electrode, except in 
so far as it may effect a change in the concentration of the electrolyte, 
which has little effect on electromotive force. The electromotive force 
therefore of the combination is practically con'^tant, and if we apply to 
the system an opposed electromotive force of a magnitude greater than 
the direct electromotive force of the cell, a current will pass through 
the system in the reverse direction to that which the cell itself would 
generate. Since a metal immersed in the solution of one of its own 
salts is in general a revoraible electrode, we can, as we have already 
seen, get a reversible combination of zero electromotive force by 
immersing two strips of the same metal, say copper in a solution 
of copper sulphate. The slightest electromotive force applied to 
this systom will effect the passage of a current one way or other, 
copper being deposited on one electrode and dissolved from the other, 
and the current will continue to pass indefinitely if the concentration 
of the copper sulphate round the electrodes is maintained at the same 
value, say the saturation value at the experimental temperature. 
Suppose now we immerseplatinum electrodes insteadof copper electrodes 
in the copper sulphate solution. The electromotive force of the com- 
bination is still zero, but we find that we can get no current of any 
magnitude to pa^s until the electromotive force applied tj) the system 
exceeds a certain value. The reason for this is obvious. As soon as 
a current passes through the system, copper is deposited on one 
electrode and sulphanion is discharged at the other with production of 
sulphuric acid and oxygen. The electrodes and solutions round the 
electrodes are no longer the same as they were originally, for in place 
of two platinum plates immersed in copper sulphate solution we have 
now one platinum plate (the kathode) covered with a thin coating of 
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etectrodsa undergoes uo imporUot chunge while a very Urge quantity 
of material is being transfonned. 

The polarisation electromotive force of a combination may be 
investigated by closing the polarisation circuit through a measuring 
instrument BtmultaneouBly with the breaking of the primary circuit. 
The operation may be repeated as frequently as we please by the vibra- 
tion of a tuning fork, which alternately makes and breaks the primary 
circuit at the same time as it breaks and makes the polarisation 
circuit. If the rate of vibration is sufficiently great this is tantamount 
to observing the electromotive force of a steady current of polarisation 
generated by a known steady primary current. 

It is occasionally of importance to inveetigate the anodic and 
katbodic polarisation separately. This may be done by introducing 
ft third electrode, a non-polarisable calomel electrode being very 
generally employed, which is combined in a polarisation circuit with 
the electrode under investigation. The electromotive force of the 
non-polarisable electrode being known, the polarisation of the other 
electrode can be easily calculated from the total electromotive force 
of the circuit. 

The electrode potentials given in the table on p. 347 may bo 
looked upon from the point of view of electrolysis as well as ol 
current generation. In order to deposit zinc in quantity on a kathode 
from a normal solution of zincion it is obviously necessary that the 
difference of potential of 05 volts between zinc and normal zincion 
should be compensated by the electrolysing current, for as soon as more 
than a very minute quantity of zinc separates out on the electrode, 
which is assumed not to act on the zinc, that electrode behaves as a 
zinc electrode. The electrode potentials then may be considered as 
the discharging potentials for kations. Since in order to study 
the electrolysis of a solution between unaltacked electrodes it is neces- 
sary to know the discharging potential of the anion of the electrolyte 
as well as that of the kation, a similar table for the commoner negative 
radicals may be constructed. The ionic concentration is once more 
normal, except in the case of oiidion and hydroxidion, which are the 
Tftlaes for solutions in which the concentration of hydrion is normal. 

DiscBAaaiso Potentials of Anions 

lodidion 1' -O'SO 

Bromidion Br' -1-22 

[Oxidiun 0" -1-«1 

Chloridion CI' -1-SO 

[Hydroxidion OH' - 1 -94] 

Sulphanion 80," -iS 

Hydrosulph«nion HSO,' -2-9 

It is of course impossible to obtain some of these dischargod ions 
ia the free state, so that the methods adopted for the moasuremeDt 
of the electrode potentials of the metals are not hare available. The 
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numbere givea have boen mostly derived from obBorvatioDs of the 
_ mugnitudeof direct currents and the corresponding potdrisationcuirenU 

which they produce. The valuefl givea id the table are all negative, 
and for the elements expresB approximately their electroaffinity or 
tendency to combine with negative electricity. Thus chlorine will 
displace bromine from a bromide in ^rtue of its greater electroaffiuity 
for negative electricity, just aa zinc will displace copper from a copper 
salt in virtue of its greater electroaffinity for positive electricity. 
As before (p. 348), a diminiition of the concentration to one-teoth 
of its value will augment the discharging potential of a univalent 
anion by 0'058 volt. From the known concentration of hydrosidioB 
in water it may be calculated that a potential difTeronce of about 
1-94 -0'8= 114 volts ia required to discharge it from nomal 
hydroxidion solution, as against r94 volts in normal hydrion solution. 
The decomposing current, i.e. the minimum current which will 
effect continued electrolysis, may be calculated from the diechargiog 
potentials aa follows; — Since thekathodicandanodicelectrode potential; 
act against each other, the electromotive force of the current through 
the system is equal to the ditference of the electrode potentials of 
kathode and anode. The kathodic potential is therefore taken witb 
the sign given in the table on p. 347, and the electrode potential of 
the anions on p. 353 with the negative sign reversed, i.e. witb the 
positive sign. Thus in a solution of hydrochloric acid of normal ioaic 
concentration the decomposing current will be 

-0-27-(-l-59)=l-32 Tolt. 

In a decinormal ionic solution it will be 

- 0-27 + 006 -(- 1-59- 0-06)= 1 44 volt. 

To etTect the decomposition of water with discharge of hydrox- 
idion, a practically constant electromotive force is required, which maj 
be calculated from the values given for normal hydrion solution, vis, 

-027-(-l-94) = l-67. 

Since the product of the hydrion and hydroxidion concentrations a 
constant in aqueous solutions and equal to the product for pure water, 
and since the increase or diminution of electrode potentials depend! 
on the ratios of concentrations, it follows that whatever addition way 
be made to the kathodic potential for hydrogen will be compensated 
by a corresponding diminution in the anodic potential for hydroxyl, 
so that the decomposing value for water will remain constant at 
1'67 volts whether the solution is neutral, strongly acid, or etronglj 
alkaline. 

A woll-investigatedandinstructiveinstance of discharging potentiall 
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is sEForded by the electrolysis of sulphuric acid in approximately normal 
solution, and may here be given in rough outline. The only poaitive 
ton to be considered in this case is hydrion, but in the solution the 
following anions must be supposed to exist — hydrosulphanion, sul- 
phanion, hydroxidjon, and oxidion, the last two in vanishingly small 
amounts in comparison with the first two. The electromotive force of 
the corresponding decomposing currents will be 

Hydrion . . . -0-37 Ozidion . . . +1'1B-1'22 volts 

-0-27 Hydroiidion . . . +1'M = 1-S7 „ 

„ -(W7 Sulphanioa ... +2-2 =1-93 „ 

,, -Q-S7 HjdrosDlphaiiion . . . +29 =2-03 ,, 

If the electrolysing current has an electromotive force of 1*22 volts, 
continuous electrolysis might be expected to take place, as oxidion 
wonld then be discharged at the anode, but the amount of electrolysis 
could scarcely be great owing to the minute quantity of oxidion in the 
vicinity of the anode at any one time. This decomposition has 
actually been observed by taking » large platinised platinum plate as 
anode and the point of a thin platinum wire aa kathode. With an 
electromotive force of I'l volts, hydrogen may be seen to come off at 
the platinum point, though no visible change occurs at the anode, the 
small amount of oxygen liberated being absorbed by the large platinum 
surface. This value is lower than the theoretical number, and it is 
suggested that electrolysis is here due to the formation of an oxide 
of platinum. Reversing now the electrodes and saturating the 
platinised kathode with hydrogen, oxygen may be seen to come off at 
the point which serves as anode when the electromotive force of the 
direct current reaches about r67 volts, i.e. attains the decomposing 
value for hydroxidion. Even here, however, the extent of electrolysis 
is slight owing to the small amount of hydroxidion in the solution. 
It is only when the oloctromotive force of the current is raised to such 
an extent as to discharge freely the sulphanion and hydrosulphanion, 
which exist in plenty in the solution, that the electrolysis becomes 
really brisk. For the preparation of detonating mixture by the 
electrolysis of water acidulated with sulphuric acid an electromotive 
force of 2-3 volts is always used, corresponding to the discharging 
values for sulphanion and hydrosulphanion. 

When two platinised electrodes, one saturated with oxygen and 
the other with hydrogen at atmospheric pressure, are immersed in a 
conducting solution, they exhibit a difference of potential of IH volts, 
and when connected by a conductor form the oxybydrogen gas-cell. 
The departure from the theoretical value 122 has been accounted for 
as above by the formation of an oxide of platinum. If, now, one 
electrode is placed in the solution of an oxidising agent, this act« aa 
a potential source of oxygen at a different "pressure" from the 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THERHODYNAHICAL PROOFS 

Thx experience of practical and scientific men alike goes to show that 
it IB ifflposBJble to construct a. perpetual motion machine. In the 
general accept;ince of the term, a perpetual motion machine is one 
from which more energy can be obtained than is put into it from the 
outside. This may be termed a perpetual motion of the tirst cl&Ba. 
But another kind of perpetual motion machine might exist — one, 
namely, which could by a recurring aeriee of processes continuously 
afford mechanical energy at the expense of the heat of surrounding 
bodies at the same temperature as itself. This kind of perpetual 
motion ii also impossible, and has been termed perpetual motion of the 
second class. It must be clearly understood that not only have such 
machinesneverbeencoDstructed, but that no increase in our experimental 
ekill at present conceivable could lead to their construction. If there- 
fore in argument we find that an imaginary series of processes would 
lead to a perpetual motion of either of the kinds mentioned above, 
we conclude that such a series of processes can have no real existence. 
The denial of the possibility of the existence of the two sorts of 
perpetual motion is contained in the two following positive and general 
statements, which are known as the First and Second Law8 of 
TliermodyDamics, respectively. 

I. The energy of an isolated system remains constant. 

II. The entropy of an isolated system tends to increase. 

With the second law in its general and formal aspect we shall 
have here little to do, and shall use in its stead the negative proposi- 
tion given above. Entropy is a function which, while theoretically of 
great value as indicating the direction in which chemical or other 
processes take place, and in fixing generally the conditions of equili- 
brium, is not susceptible of direct measurement, and is consequently 
of less obvious and immediate practical importance. 

The first law states the principle of the Conservation of Energy — by 
an iso]at«d system being meant a system which can neither give up 
tmergy to its environment nor absorb energy from it. The sum <^ 
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the dlfferaDt kinds of energy in such a sysUm ia always the aame, at 
matter what forms the energy m&y assume. In order ta ascertain 
practically that the &um of the energies ia conetant, we must obviouBly 
have one kind of unit in which all energies may be expressed. If we 
work with only one kind of energy, we express its amount in tbl 
appropriate unit. Thus we express amount of beat in caloriei; 
electrical energy in volt-coulombs, or the like ; and mechanical energf 
in foot-pounds or gram-centimetres. In dealing with different kinili 
of energy, we may take any of these units as the standard in whici 
we express all the different varieties, for we know the factors necesuif 
for converting one unit into any of the others. One calorie, for 
example, is under all circumstances equivalent to 42,720 gram- 
centimetres, so that if we wish to add heat energy and mechanical 
energy together, we must either multiply each calorie of heat energf 
by -12,720 to convert it into gram-centimetres, or divide the number 
of gram -centimetres by the same number in order to find th«ir 
equivalent in calories. A few simple deductions from the First law, 
involving only the consideration of thermal and mechanical energy, 
will now be given. 

When a small quantity of heat dQ is supplied to a gram -molecular 
weight of a perfect gas at constant volume, the heat goes entirely to raiM 
the temperature of the gas, and we may therefore writeiiQ = C^T*; when 
Of is the heat capacity of the gram molecule at constant volume ((f- 
p. 34), and dT the small rise of temperatiu-e which this amount of 
gas experiences. If the heat is supplied to the gas under constant 
pressure, it not only goes to raise the temperature, but is also partial]; 
converted into work done by the gas during expansion. It pit lit 
constant pressure, and dv the change of volume, this work is roprfr 
sented by the product pdv. Now according to the First Law 



dQ^C^Ti-jMh, 



(1) 



since no other kind of energy is Involved, the internal energy of a 
perfect gas being independent of its volume (cp. p. 36). 

In the gas equation for the gram molecule (pv = B7^, p, v, and T 
are variable, so that on difTerentiation we obtain 



pdv + fdp = MT. 



(2) 



By eliminating dT from equatio 



s (1) and (2) we obtain 
pdv + -^Vdp ; 



r since Cp = (', ^■ R, as was shown on p. 33, 

dQ = ^pdv + ^p. 
Now, if the pressure, volume, and temperature of the gaa be 
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allowed to change adiabatically, i.e. m such a way that heat neither 
enters nor leaves the Bystem, we have dQ = 0, and consequently 



Introducing ii 
hare 



Cppdv + C,vdp = 0. 
Q this equation the ratio of Bpecific heat* k = CyfC„ 
kpdv + vdp = ; 



This equation, when integrated between the values pv and p^v^, g 

A(log,fi - Iog,t>) + logji, - log«p = ; 
whence j 'eg^L-J^g-?! . 

Pi v«/ 

These results are of importance as they enable us to ascertain the 
ratio of the specific heats of gases by obsBrvationa of pressures and 
Tolumes under circumEtances in which heat can neither leave nor 
enter the gas considered. For example, during the rapid compreBsions 
and dilatations which constitute the passage of sound through a gas, 
there is no time for the beat change at any portion of the gas to com- 
municate itself by conduction to neighbouring portions, bo that the 
process instead of being isothermal, is, so far tte any given portion of 
the gas is concerned, an adiabatic process, the gas being cooled at each 
dUatation and w»rmed at each compression. The gas then does not 
in these circumstances obey Boyle'a Law, which holds good only for 
iicthermal change of pressure and volume, but the law given above, 
where the preesure is not inversely proportional to the volume, but to 
the A-th power of the volume. It is owing to this circumstance that 
we can deduce the ratio of specific heats of a gas from the speed at 
which sound travels in it (cp, p. 34). 

We have now to find the law connecting the volume of a gas with 
its absolute temperature when it is heated adiabatically, i.e. by com- 
pression, since no heat as such must enter the system. This can 
easily be done by eliminating pdv from equations (1) and (2), the 
result being 

dQ^(C, + ll)dT-i)dp 
= C^T-vdp 

P 
lince pv " ST. 

For on adiabatic compression dQ = 0, so that 



= CjAT- 
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r Int«gratiDg betreen T, p, and 7*,, /,, we obtain 



[ 



C,-C,T p' 

t iT dp^ 

I-IT p~ 



I CMf. J 



U0e.y' = (t-l)l08.O, 

But since in an adiabatic procen ^ = (-j, we obtain fin&Uy 

This reBult we shall find useful in calculating the marl mum amount of 
work which can be obtained from a given quantity of beat lu ' 
given conditions, a problem which we shall now proceed to solve. 

According to our statement of the second law, do work «»n bt 
obtained by a cyclical process from the beat contained in a amnbtr 
of bodies all having the common temperature of their aurroundiogk 
Id order to convert heat into work, we must have Imtperafwv 
differences, A body in cooling through a certain range of temperature 
ports with a certain amount of heat, and a definite fraction of tbit 
heat may be transformed into work. la actual practice, different 
engines will efiect the conversion of different amounts of the heat) 
but there is a theoretical limit which no engine, however perfect, caa 
exceed, and it la our task to find what that limit is. 

The proceea of reasoning is essentially the same as that of Caniot, 
who introduced the conceptions necessary for the solution of the 
problem, and arrived at the desired result, attbough to him beat wu 
a material substance, and not, as we now believe, a form of energy. 
The fundamental conception is that of a reversible cycle of opera- 
tions. By a cycle of operations is understood a series of processes 
which leaves the system considered in exactly the same state as it was , 
initially, and the term reversible applies not merely to the direction 
of the mechanical operation, but to the complete physical reversibility 
of all the processes involved. 
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A revereible heat-engine after converting a certain amount of heat 
into work will return to its original state in every respect if made to 
act backwards step by step, bo that the work obtained is entirely 
converted into heat by its agency. Such an engine is of the maximum 
possible efficiency, for if any engine were more perfect', a perpetual 
motion could be obtained. This may be shown as follows. Let A be 
a reversible engine, and let B be an engine which under the same 
conditions can convert a larger proportion of heat into work than A. 
Let the two engines work between the same temperatures, and sup- 
pose that when a quantity of heat Q is given to A, the proportion q is 
converted into mechanical work. If the work corresponding to q iM 
now done u)x>n this engine so that the processes are reversed, the 
system will arrive exactly at its initial state, the quantity of heat Q ~g 
being raised from the lower to the higher temperature. Now instead 
of lotting the engine A act directly, take in its stead the more perfect 
engine B, and supply it at the higher temperature with the quantity 
of beat Q. A greater proportion of this than before is converted into 
work, say q, the quantity of heat Q - q" falling to the lower tempera- 
ture. By using the reversible engine to perform the reverse trans- 
formation of work into heat, we can regain the original quantity of 
heat Q at the original temperature, by expending mechanical energy 
equivalent to q, the quantity of heat Q - q being at the same time 
raised to the higher temperature. In the whole series of operations, 
then, the beat q' -q has been taken in at the lower temperature and an 
equivalent amount of work has been gained. This cycle of operations 
can be repeated as often as we choose, so that here we should have a 
system capable of giving an indefinitely large amount of work at the 
expense of heat at the lower temperature, which might be the uniform 
temperature of the surroundings, i.e. wo should have realised a 
perpetual motion of the second class. We conclude, then, that an engine 
more perfect than the reversible engine A cannot exist. It will be 
noticed that nothing is said as to the nature of the working sub- 
stances in the reversible or the other engine, so that the conclusion is 
perfectly general. We are at liberty therefore to use any kind of 
reversible engine in our calculations in order to ascertain the maximum 
quantity of heat which can be converted into work, and we shall find 
it convenient to take for our working substance a perfect gas, on 
account of the simplicity of the laws which it obeys. 

We must first of all investigate if the processes through which 
we put the working substance are really reversible. The condition 
of reversibility is that the state of the system at any time does 
not differ sensibly from equilibrium, for then the slightest variation 
in the conditions will determine the occurrence of the procesB in 
the one direction or the other. If, therefore, we communicate beat 
(0 the gas, we must so arrange that the gaa and the heat source 
have temperatures differing from each other by an infinitely small 
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amount. Similarly, if the gas is to part with heat, it must do so 
lo a heat-sink with a temperature lower than its own only hy an 
infinitesimal quantity. If the gas is to be compressed, the external 
pressure at any instant must be only greater by an infinitely small 
amount than the pressure of the gas itself ; and if the gas is to be 
expanded, the external pressure must be loss than ihe pressure of the 
gas by an infinitesimal difference. The machine of uourae must be 
absolutely frictiouless, for otherwise some work would have to be 
expended in moving the machine, and thus converted into heat, inde- 
pendent of the gaseous working substance which is aloue considered. 
From all this it is obvious that a reversible engine is an engine which 
cau never bo realised in practice. For an engine lo be strictly 
reversible, there should be no departure from the conditions of 
equilibrium at any stage, in which case no process could occur at all, 
for the occurrence of any process naturally involves a departure from 
equilibrium. If the departure from the equilibrium conditions were 
infinitely small, the process vrould occupy an infinitely long time in 
its performance. We see then that a reversible process is an ideal, 
just as a perfect gas is an ideal Neither can ever be met with in 
practice, but this in no way detracts from the value of the theoretical 
conclusions deduced by their aid. 

The aeries of operations which we shall jierform on the gas will b« 
best seen in the pressure- volume diagram, Fig 51. We begin with 
the gas in the state represented in the 
diagram by the point 1. At the con- 
stant temperature T we let the gas 
slowly expand imlil its pressure and 
volume are indicated by the point 3. 
The form of the curve obtained during 
the expansion is the rectangular hyper- 
bola of gases (cp. p. 78). We next 
■* isolate the gas from the heat source of 
p,g ji constant temperature T, and let the 

expansion continue adiabatically until 
the point 3 ia reached. Since the pressure varies more rapidly with 
the volume in au adiabatic than in an isothermal process (p. 359), 
the line 3, 3 will be more inclined to the volume axis, than 1, 2, aa 
is shown in the diagram. As no heat can enter the system during 
the adiabatic expansion, the temperature will fall, say to T. We now 
bring the gas into contact with a heat reservoir at the temperature T, 
and compress it isothermally until a point 4 is reached, such that when 
the compression is continued adiabatically, the adinbaiic curve will 
pass through the initial point 1, where the process is stopped and the 
cycle thus completed. 

In this cycle a certiiin quantity Q of heat has been absorbed by 
the gas at the higher temperature T, and the quantity Q' has been 
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given out by the gas at the lower temperature T, At the same time 
a certain amount of work has on the whole been performed. The gas 
on expanding does work, and this work is measured by the product 
of each pressure into the corresponding change of volume. In the 
diagram, therefore, the work performed by the gas on expansion is 
measured by the area a, 1, 2, 3, y. When the gas was compressed, 
work was done upon it, and this work in the diagram appears as the 
area y, 3, 4, 1, a. The total work obtained then from the gas during 
the cycle is the difference of these areas, viz. the quadrilateral, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
To obtain actual numerical relations we may consider a gram 
molecule of the gas, for which the previous equations of this chapter 
are valid. During the isothermal expansion 1, 2, the gas absorbed Q 
units of heat at the temperature T, while it expanded from the volume 
«i to the volume v^ In equation (1), p. 368, 

we may put dT equal to zero, since we are considering an isothermal 

ET 
process, and for f we may substitute — . We thus obtain 

dQ^RT^-, (la) 

which, when integrated between the limits t;^ and v^ gives 

as the amount of heat absorbed by the gas. The right-hand member 
of the equation, expressed in mechanical units, is of course the work 
done by the gas during isothermal expansion from t;^ to v^ 
Similarly for the isothermal compression 3, 4 we obtain 

- G' = i2r log, ^, 

or G' = RT log, \ 

The sign of Q^ is in the first equation of this pair different from that of 
Q above, since in one case the system gains heat, and in the other loses 
it. Division now gives 

r. T log, -« 



<'« 



riog. 
For the adiabatic expansion 2, 3, we have (p. 360) 

7" ~ \« / 



'** 
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aad f or the adiabatk eonpranoo i, 1 



?=&; 



^ *i «^i •♦ 
Equation (3) thorefore rednees to 

^ r 

i£, the heat absorbed is to the beat giren oat as the absc^nte tempera- 
tore of the absorption is to the absolate temperature at which the best 
is lost bj the system. A slight alteration gires the eqnatioo in the 
form 

Q - f • 

ue. the {NToportion of the absorbed beat which is converted into work 
is equal to the temperature difference between the two isodiermal 
operations divided bj the ten^wratnre of absorpticML A form which 
we shall find nsefol in sabseqaent calculations is 

<?-<r=-y-(?. (4) 

These results, although derived from a consideration of the be- 
haviour of gases, are valid for all reversiUe cycles, and can therefore be 

applied in every case 
for which we can show 
all the operations in- 
volTed to be revers- 

1 , ,2 ible. 

^' ^ The first applica- 

tion of equation (4) 
will be to the process 
of vaporisation. Let 
us consider a quantity 
of liquid under a pres- 
sure P which is equal 
to the vapour pressure 
of the liquid at the 

constant temperature 

Volume chosen. An infini- 

Pia. 52. tesimal diminution of 

the pressure on the 
liquid will cause it gradually to pass into vapour if this pressure 
and the constant temperature are maintained. Suppose one gram- 



9> 
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molecular weight of vaponr to be produced in this way, and let the 
isothermal process be represented in the indicator diagram (Fig. 62), 
by the line 1, 2, which la parallel to the axis of volumes, the pressure 
being constant. Now expand the vapour adiabatically from the 
original pressure P to a pressure which is dP lower, the temperature 
at the same time falling. The pressure and volume may then be 
represented by the point 3. At a temperature T - dT for which the 
vapour pressure of the substance is P - dP, compress the vapour 
isothermally to liquid and finish the compression adiabatically until 
the original pressure, temperature, and volume are regained. The 
work done upon the system is equal to the area of the figure 1, 2, 3, 4, 
which is practically the product of the line 1, 2 into the vertical 
distance between I, 2 and 3, 4. Now the line 1, 2 in the diagram 
represents the difference in volume between the liquid and the vapour, 
and the distance between the two horizontal lines represents the differ- 
ence of vapour pressiu-e dP due to a diflference of temperature dT. 
For the work done then we have the product dP(f- v), where V is the 
molecular volume of the vapour, and v the corresponding volume of the 
liquid. The quantity of heat absorbed at the higher temperature T is 
Q, the molecular heat of vaporisation of the liquid at this temperature. 
The quantity which has been transformed into work is consequently 



e expre!!s the heat in mechanical 



Q -~ according to equation (4). 

nnits, as we can do by multiplying the heat units by /= 42,720 (see 
p. 6) we obtain tbe equation 



dP(F-v)^JQ- 



.,dT 



(5) 



a result of considerable practical importance and of wide applicability. 
Ab the volume of a liquid is only a fraction of a per cent of the 
volume of vapour derived from it at ordinary pressures, it is often per- 
missible to write simply V instead of V-v, which brings about a 
numerical simplification. For the gram-molecular volume of a gas we 
have PV=RT, where E in mechanical units is equal to 2/ very 

nearly (see p. 28), so that V= ~ . We may therefore write equation 



(6) in the form 




K ' 


>^'^=< 


WM 


dP Q 


w^ 


Fdi'iT' 


- 


d\<m.P Q 



We may calculate from this result in the form of equation (6) the 
latent heat of vaporisation of benzene from the change of its vapour 





r 
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pressure with tbe temperature. At 5' the vapoiir pressure of benzene 
is 34'93 mm. of mercury, or 4750 g. per sq. cm. ; at 558' the pre*- 
sure is 3606 mm. or 4904 g. per eq. cm. For dP then we have 
1-54, for dT we have 058, for P we have the mean value 48'27. and 
for T the mean value 2783. The value of Q is therefore 

iT^dP 2(278-3)' « 1-54 ^^^^ , 
~PdT^~i%~TlVG-5& =8520 "'I- 

The value of the beat of vaporisation actually found is 84 20 caL, so 
that the agreement between calculation and eiperimenl is fairly close, 
the difference not beiag greater than the error of experiment. 

Equation (5J not only holds good for the liquid and gaseous phases, 
i.e. for vaporisation, but also for the equilibrium between any other 
pair of phases, for example, solid and liquid, or two solid phases such 
as the different crystalline modifications of sulphur. In tbe form 
T(V-v) 

it is useful for ascertaining the effect of pressure on the temperature 
of equilibrium. V, v, and g may all refer either to molecular quautities 
or to unit weight of the substance considered, as the molecular factor 
cuts out in the right-hand member. If we consider tbe transformation 
brought about by supplying heat to the substance, q ie a, positive 
quantity, while /and Talsoare necessarily positive. Consequently cfP 
will have the same sign as dT, or the opposite sign, according as P"- e ia 
positive or negative, i.e. if the substance expands on being transformed 
by application of heat, dP and dT will have the same sign, whilst if it 
contracts dP and dT will have different signs. In the first case then 
the transition point will be raised by increase of pressure ; in the 
second case it will be lowered. Rhombic sulphur on melting expands ; 
f - v ia therefore positive and the melting point of rhombic sulphur is 
raised by pressure. Again rhombic sulphur expands on passing into 
monoclinic sulphur, and consequently the transition point is raised bv 
application of pressure. Water, on the other hand, occupies a smaller 
volume than the ice from which it is produced; F-v is therefore 
negative, and increase of pressure lowers the melting point. 

As a numerical example of the application of formula (8), we may 
calculate tbe effect of one atmosphere increase of pressure on the 
melting point of ice. A cubic centimetre of water at 0' is obtained 
from 1'09 cc. of ice ; the change of volume on liquefaction is therefore 
0-09 cc. per grum of water. The latent heat of liquefaction per gram 
is 80 cal., and the temperature of liquefaction is T= 273. We have, 
therefore, ii dP = I atm. = 1033 g, per sq. cm.. 
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melting point of ice is lowered 0'0075° tor each atmo- 
9 increase of pressure. A corresponding diminution of pressure 
causes the same rise in the melting point Thus ice which melte 
under almosph eric pressure at 0°, melts at O'OOTS" under the pressure 
of its own vapour, so that the triple point (p. 103) lies at this tempera^ 
ture and not at 0°. 

Dilate Solutions 

When we dissolve a snhstance in any liquid, the process is not, 
under ordinary conditions, a reversible one, for we have not in general 
during dissolution a state bordering on equilibrium. In certain cir- 
cumstances, however, it is possible to conduct the process reversibly. 
If we are dealing, for example, with the solution of a gas in a non- 
volatile liquid, we can proceed reversibly as follows. Let the gas and 
liquid be taken in such proportions that the gas will just dissolve in 
the liquid at the pressure p and the constant temperature of experi- 
ment '. Suppose the liquid and gas to be contained in a cylinder 
with a movable gas-tight piston. At first let there be a partition 
aoparating the gas and the liquid. Without removing this partition, 
expand the gas by gradually diminishing the pressure in such a way 
that at no instant during the expansion the condition of the gas 
differs sensibly from equilibrium. According to Henry's Law, the 
quantity of gaa dissolved by the liquid is proportional to the pressure 
of the gaa. Let the expansion be continued until the pressure of the 
gas is BO small that practically none of it dissolves in the liquid when 
the separating partition is removeil. After removal of the partition 
let the pressure on the gas be increased by insensible gradations. At 
no time does the state of the system deviate sensibly from equilibrium, 
and the pressure may be gradually raised until at the pressure p all 
the gas has dissolved. The solution of a gas in a liquid then may be 
made part of a reversible cycle if the process is carried out as here 
indicated. 

The concentration of a solution of a non-volatile substance in any 
liquid can be changed reversibly by bringing the lolution into contact 
with the solvent under equilibrium conditions, and then by an in- 
finitely small alteration of the conditions determining a process of 
concentration or dilution. It is apparent at once that we cannot bring 
the solution into direct contact with the liquid solvent, either by 
mixing directly or allowing the dissolved substance to diffuse slowly 
into a fresh quantity of solvent as tn the experiment described on 
p. 1 56, for no slight change in the conditions can at any stage make the 
action proceed in the reverse direction, i.e. make a solution separate 
into a more concentrated solution and the solvent. If the solvent is 
in the form of vapour or solid, however, the dilution or concentration 
may be effected reversibly. Suppose the solution to be in presence of 
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its own saturated vapour at the constant temperature of experiment. 
An increase of external pressure, however slight, will cauBe part of 
the vapour to condense, i.e. will dilute the solution ; while a alight 
diminution of the external preesure will cause part of the solvent to 
evaporate, i.e. will concentrate the solution. Similarly, if the solutioo 
ia in equilibrium with the solid solvent, a very alight rise of tempera- 
ture will bring about partial liquefaction of the solid solvent, and thus 
dilute the solution, and a correspondingly slight diminution of tempera- 
ture will produce partial separation of solid solvent and thus con- 
centrate the solution. 

There is still another way of bringing the solution into contact 
with the pure solvent under equilibrium conditions, namely, through ■ 
diaphragm which is permeable to the solvent and not to the dissolved 
substance. If the aolution is enclosed in a cylinder with a semi- 
permeable end and a movable piston, it will be in equilibrium with 
the liquid solvent through the diaphragm when there is a certain 
pressure on the piston, — theoamotic pressure. If the pressure of the 
piston ia increased ever so slightly, solvent flows outward through the 
semipermeable diaphragm and the solution becomes more concentrated; 
if the pressure on the piston is diminished, solvent flows iuwardi 
through the diaphragm, and the solution is thereby diluted. 

All these methods of changing the concentration of a solution can 
therefore be adopted as parts of reversible cycles of operations, And 
we shall see that by removing a portion of solvent from a solution by 
one method, and by adding it to the solution again by another method, 
we obtain a series of results which are of great theoretical and 
practical importance. 

In the first place we shall consider a cycle in which a gas is dit- 
solved in a n on- volatile liquid by the reversible process given on 
p. 367, and the system then brought back to its original conditioo by 
means of semipermeable diaphragms. We start with a volume r, of 
the gas under pressure pc and with a volume ^of liquid just sufficient 
to dissolve the gas under this pressure, and we propose to find 
what amount of work (positive or negative) must be done in order 
to bring the gas into solution revcrsibly at constant temperature. 
During the first stage contact between gas and liquid is prevented by 
a partition inserted at the surface of the liquid. If the cylinder is 
which the gas and liquid are contained have unit cross-section, and 
the initial distance of the piston from the liquid surface is x„ we have 
for this state x„=v„. At any stage of the expansion (x) the pressure 

p is given by the equation p ='^, and the work done by the gas 

during the expansion ia represented by the expression (p. 363) 



f'dx X 
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X being a very large multiple of v„. The partition is then ramoved, 
and the pressure on the gas increased. The pressure on the piston in 
a given position x is less than before, for the gas which was previoualy 
confined to the apace x ia now partly in solution. If s denote the 
solubility (p. 56), the available volume ie practically increased in the 
ratio x;x ■¥ aV, so that the presBiire in position x ia now given by 



P".; 



-sF 



and the work required to be done during the compreaeion ie 

^""'1x^7= ^'■'■'^''^-W 
On the whole, the work done on the syaiem during the double opera- 



■log.^ 



nV 



The quantity within the brackets of the second expreaaion may be 

seen to be zero, since x is indeRnitely great, so that = 1 , and since 

by auppoeition the quantity of liquid is just 
capable of dissolving the gas, whence sV= Vg. 
The conclusion, then, is that there is no gain 
or loss of work in dissolving the gas reversibly 
in the liquid. 

The gaa may now be removed from solu- 
tion and restored to its original state revers- 
ibly by means of semipermeable membranes 
arranged as in Fig. 53. One membrane gg, 
permeable to gas but not to liquid, is intro- 
duced at the surface of the liquid, on which 
the piston KK rests at the commencement 
of the operation. A second membrane U, 
permeable to liquid but not to gas, is sub- 
stituted as a piston for the bottom of the 
cylinder, and is backed upon its lower aide by 
the pure solvent. By suitable proportional 
movements of the two pistons, KK being 
raised through the apace Vg, while II ia raised 
through the space V, the gas may be expelled, 
the pressure of the gas retaining the constant va 
which remains retaining a constant strength, ai 



I r 
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present in such large proportioDs th&t the removal of tbie amount of 
solvent does not sensiblj affect ite concentration, the osmotic preeeure 
thuB remaining cooatant during the operation. Since the change in 
volume of the solution is the gnun-molecular volume, the work done on 
the system in removing the solvent is the product of this into the 
osmotic pressure, and is therefore equal to RT, if the gas laws apply 
to diwolved substances. This quantity of liquid solvent is now con- 
verted into vapour reversibly by expanding at the vapour pressure of 
the liquid, which we shall call /. The vapour pressure of the solution 
is smaller than this and equal to/'. Let the vaporous solvent there- 
fore expand reversibly tilt its pressure diminishes to this value. The 
gaaeouB solvent is then in equilibrium with the solution, and may be 
brought into contact with it and condensed reversibly at the pressure 
/', so that the whole system regains its initial state. We have now to 
consider the work involved in the expansion and contraction. The 
work done by the system on expanding from liquid to vapour under 
the pressure/, is equal to the work done on the system in condensing 
the gaa to liquid under the constant pressure /', being equal in each 
case to RT for the gram molecule, if we neglect the volume of the 
liquid (cp. p. 38). There remains then the work done by the gas on 
expanding from/ to/'. For isothermal expansion we have the work 

BT— per gram molecule of gas (equation la, p. 363), Now 



for a gas, since pv = const., and therefore pdv + vdp = 0. For the 
work done during the expansion of the gas then we have - BT—, or 

- RT^—j^ per gram molecule if the difference between / and / is very 

small. For the actual amount of solvent considered we have conse- 

IV f - f 

quently - jj-. RT. — j- , where M is the molecular weight of the 

solvent in the gaseous state. Since in the whole cycle no heat is con- 
verted into work or vtee versa, this work done by the system must be 
nomarically equal to the work done on the system during the osmotic 
exptilitoii of the solvent, i.e. 

bt^~.bt/-/^, 

Mn f 

or ~J—W' 

which is identical with the result arrived at for very dilute solutions 
by the method of calculation given on p. 178. Thus by a direct 
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pcacticallr identical with the usual ezpreesion. 



HaTtng thus obtained the formola for th« lowering of the rapoor 
prnomre of a aolrenc, we may now proceed U> deduce the formula for 
the corresponding rise in the boiling point. From equation (6) we 
obtain the expreesioo 



to represeui the concomitant Tariations of temperature and vnpoiov 
pressure of a solvent. Consider now a solution containing n gram 
molecules of dissolved subetance in IF gr&ms of solvent. Let thi> 
solution have the Tapour pressure i* at the temperature T + dT, fbeing: 
the temperature at which the solvent has the same pressure. At tbn 
temperature T+rfT the solvent will have the pressure P-t-dP. 

p- — -jp is the lowering of the vapour pressure of the solvent, but since 
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dp is very small compared with P we may write int 

expreBsion -^ for the lowering. But we found above that thia lower- 

. . , Mt, 

ing IB equal to ^, BO that 

Now Q is the latent heat of a gram molecule of the solvent, and M U 
its molecular weight (both molecular quantities referring to the gaaeous 
state), 80 that Q/M=q the latent heat of vaporiaation per gram. We 
thus obtain 



■"■• , w 

T+dT - T~dT is the elevation of the boiling poin t of the solvent 
caused by the substance disBolved in it, and we have now obtained an 
expression for this in terms of the boiling point of the solvent itself, 
its latent bent of vaporisation and the concentration of the solution, to 
which the elevation is proportional. The elevation of the boiling 
point caused by the solution of one gram molecule of substance in 100 
grams of solvont is sometimes refeiTed to as the " molecular elevation " 
(p. 194). For this concentration n becomes 1 and /^T becomes 100, 

22*^ 
BO that the molecular elevation is - For a solution containing 

one gram molecule per 1000 grams, i.e. very nearly one gram molecule 

,. , ,-,.,.■ 00027= 
per litre for aqueous solutions, the elevation is ■ — . 

Since both boiling point and heat of vaporisation vary with 
the pressure at which ebullition takes place, thei'e is no definite 
" molecular elevation " for any one solvent unless the pressure ii 
specified. For ordinary purposes the pressure is of course the atmo- 
spheric pressure, and the fluctuations to which this is subject have so 
little effect on the molecular elevation that it may be taken as a 
constant magnitude in the practical molecular weight determination 
by the boiling-point method. In order to give an example of the 
agreement between the calculated molecular elevation and the same 
magnitude as determined experimentally, we may take the common 
solvent ether. The boiling point of ether is 35", and therefore 7" = 
308, The latent heal of vaporisation per gram at this temperature ia 

0-027^ 
90. The expression has thus the value 211. The average 

molecular elevation observed in the case of nine difTerent substances 
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represents the Uteat beat of fmion per gnn- The t 

now brought into contact with the aohitMB throng the 

diaphragm under eqaiHhriam cooditioBS, via. with the 

aoIatioQ equal to the oamotk preaaore P. Bj rainng the 

dua eoDBtaot osHiotic preamre, the solTeot passes throDgJi the 

and auxea rarrersibly witJi the solution, the concentiaSioB aa 

nmaining onchsnged. The work done on the pinon is eqnal 

product of the constant oamotie preaaore F into the toT 

contains one gram molecole of sohito. Bnt this amoant of 

ing to the oamotie preaaura then/, is equal to ST; or i 

the gas constant in thermal unite, approximatdy to iT. 

after mixing is finally cooled lo the original temperatore 

to complete the cycle. By selecting the solution stdEd 

we may make the deprt«cioD of the freezing point i^raa 

choose, and consequently the heat absorbed and eTolved in _ 

and cooling the System through this small range of temperatore nxay 

be made u^ligible in comparison with the finite amount of beat — f 

abeorbed bv the soIreDt on melting. In the rerenible cycle, then, w« 

fF 
have the amount — q absorbed at the higher temperature T, and the 

amount of this converted into work is -=- ?- Bot the only w<nfc 

dona by the system is the osmotic work, nnce the external woi^ 
brought abont by the Tolume-cbangee on freesing and melting are as 
amall as to be negligible. We have consequently 
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dT= 



q W 



The depression of the freezing point ia thus seen to be proportional to 

the concentration of the solution, and if we mnke the concentration 

Buch that n - 1 and W= 1 00, — that is, if we dissolve one gram molecule 

in 100 grams of solvent, — we get the molecular depression equal to 

0027* 

. The espreseion is exactly the same as that for the elevation 

of the boiling point, ^ referring here, however, to heat of fusion 
instead of to heat of vaporisation. 

The following table exhibits the nature of the agreement between 
the calculated and observed values of the molecular depression in 
various solvents : — 

eolTsnl. —^ MoL Dtp. 

Water 18-5 187 

Pomicacid 28-4 W" 



Pbisnol 78 74 

Nitrobenzene 69-5 70 '7 

Ethylene dibiomide 119 118 

Electrical and Gbemical Energy 

It is possible, as Helmholtz showed, to establish a relation between 
the energy of the chemical processes occurring in a galvanic cell and 
the electrical energy produced by the action. At one time it was 
supposed that all the energy which could be obtained under ordinary 
circumstances as the heat of the chemical reaction, could be converted 
into electrical energy and made available as an electrical current. 
Thus if Q were the thermal effect for one gram equivalent of the sub- 
stances entering into chemical action in the cell, it was assumed that 
an amount of electrical energy equivalent to this could be obtained 
from the cell for each gram equivalent of chemical transformation. In 
a Daniell celt, for example, where the reacting system ia 

Cu, CuSO^ solution ; ZnSO, solution, Zn, 

the total chemical action is 

Zn + CuSO, = Cu-fZnSOj, 

nnc being dissolved up at one pole of the battery and copper being 
deposited at the other. Now the thermal effect of this reaction is 
obtained by subtracting the heat of formation of the zinc sulphate 
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froH tkkt at tW copfMT wilphrtfi, both bbmI 

•ohtkna at the waha (cp. pi IM). We tfaa gat 

50,130 caL pw gna Boleeaki, or 35,065 eaL par graa 

Tlkat ii, wben 33'5 gmas (rf sue dispisee ui eqiitT*lait 

eopper from ■ MhUJon <A coppar aolptiaie, 3^065 

Nov, if the dispbceneot tehee piece indiractly in 

prodoetuMi ct electric carrent, 96,540 conloabs c 

obutned, eeoording to Fenday'i Imw, for ertrj 33 

diMolved. To ez|veae the nmurieel eqtihraleace 

electrical eoa^ we have the eqostioB I ndt-conlonb 

The eleetrieel energy then eqainJeiit to the beet of 

raetioa >■ 35,065^0-2387=105,000 Tok-conlanihe. 

dhride thii nnmbo' by 96,540, the number of couloeabe ] 

get 1*08 for the electixmotiTe force of the ceDezpreaeed ' 

uramptioD tlut all the cheiuicel eoergy of the reactiag 

beeo GonTertod ioto etectrical enei^. Direct 

E. M. F. of the Deoiell cell giree 1-09 to 1-10 roh. 

then that the chemical energy ta wholly converted 

enei^ is in this caae reiy nearly tnu^ and several 

known to whtcb a sbnilar simple caku^tion for theii 

force ia applicable. Tbeee cell*, howeTer, are all of a apeaal ^p%! 

and we shall therefore ]Hoceed by meane of a rerenible cycle of 

operations to deduce a formula of more general application. 

In the first place the cell considered must be, like DaaielTa, of a 
completely reversible or non-poUriMtble type (cpL pp. 346, 351), bo that 
if we pass a current through it in the reverse direction of the carrent 
which the cell woald of itself generate, the chemical action in the ceD 
will be exactly reversed. Thus when the Daniel] cell is in action the 
positive current within the cell moves with the poaitive ions from the 
zinc electrode to the copper electrode. If we now by using an external 
electromotive force make the current pass from the copper pole to the 
zinc pole, the chemical action which occurs is 

Cn + ZnSO, = Zn + CuSO». 

which is the reverse of the primary action of the cell, copper being 
dissolved and zinc deposited. 

Let the cell act at the constant temperature T, and generate the 
quantity C'= I faraday of electricity. If the electromotive force 
of the cell is E, the electrical energy afforded by the cell is EC, and 
this may or may not be equal to Q, the dimtoution in internal enei^, 
which under ordinary circumstances would be the heat of the ehemi^ 
action. Suppose the electrical energy produced to be less than the 
fall in internal energy, then the element on working will give out 
Q - EC as heat at the constant temperature T. Let now the system 
be heated to the slightly higher temperature T+dT, and let the 
quantity C of electricity be sent through the cell in the r«verae 
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direction, the temperature being kept constaiii. If the electromotive 
force has diminished by the amount dE owing to the change of 
temperature, the work done on the cell will be C{E ~ dS), aod the 
amount of heat absorbed will be ^ - C(E - dE) on the supposition 
that the heat of the reaction does not change appreciably with the 
temperature. The system is finally cooled to the original temperature 
T, so that everything regains its initial state, a reversible cycle having 
been performed. On the whole, the system has done the external 
electrical work C'(E - dE) -CE= - CdE, which must be equal to the 
fraction dTjT of the heat given out at the lower temperature. Now 
the quantity of heat given out is Q - CE, so that the heat transformed 
into work is 



dT, 



iQ-CE); 



and we hitve therefore the equation 



-CdE.~(,Q-CE); 



4 



dT 

From this relation we see that in order to ascertain the electromotive 
force of an element from the heat of the chemical action within it, we 
must know the rate of change of the electromotive force with the 
temperature. If the electromotive force does not vary with the 
temperature, i.e. if dEjdT be zero, then the simple formula 

may be used. The electromotive force of a Daniell coll has a very 
small temperature coefficieut, so in its case the simpler formula gives 
a result closely approximating to the truth. Tlie more accurate 
formula gives in this case a still closer approximation to the observed 
electromotive force, and has been experimentally verified in many 
other instances for which the temperature coefficient is larger. 
If we write the expression in the form 



EC=Q + CT 



we see at once that the electrical energy and the chemical energy of 
the process are equal if dEjdT is zero ; that the electric^ < 
greater than the chemical energy if the temperatare < 
positive, ie. if the electromotive force increaaea with r' 
Core ; and diat the electrical energy is leas tlum the ■ 
energy if the temperature coefficient is oegatiTC, i.e.. if the electro- 
modve force falls with rise of temperature. If a cell with a positive 
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temperature coefQcient of electromotive force is allowed to act, it 
will make up for the difference between the electrical and chemical 
energies by abstracting heat from neighbouring bodies ; or, if no 
external heat is available, it will cool itself by working. The student 
is apt to imagine that this is a contradiction of the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics ; but, like the eelf-cooling of a freezing mixture, the 
process here involved is not a cycle of operations, and the system 
cannot regain its original state without work being done upon it. 
What the Second Law contradicte is the existence of a system which, 
working in a cycle, by repeated self-cooling, can convert into work the 
heat of neighbouring bodies. 

Concentration Oella. — From the discussion of such a case as 
that of two silver electrodes immersed in a solution of a silver salt 
through which a current is being passed, it is apparent that a change 
of concentration round the two electrodes may be brought about by 
the passage of electricity through the system. Now such a process 
may be performed reveraibly if the changes in concentration round 
the electrodes are relatively very small, although the total amount 
of electrolyte transported may be large. But the concentration 
changes round the electrodes may also be executed revcrsibly in 
the other ways already referred to in the previous chapter, viz. 
by reversible evai>oration or freezing of the solvent, or by the use 
of a semipermeable membrane. It is thus evident that we can 
obtain, for example, a thermodynamical relation between osmotic 
work on the one hantl and electrical energy on the other by changing 
the concentration first by means of a semipermeable membrane, and 
then bringing the system back to its original condition reversihly by 
the passage of an electric current. The osmotic work and the electric 
energy will here be equivalent to each other, since mechanical energy 
and electrical energy arc completely interconvertible, so that knowing 
one, the other may be calculated. Assuming the gas laws for dilute 
solutions, the osmotic work may be very simply determined, and 
thus the electrical energy, and from that the electromotive force of 
any concentration cell, may be deduced. 

For simplicity of calculation we shall as heretofore consider a 
binary electrolyte with univalent kation and univalent anion, eay 
silver nitrate. Let there be two solutions of the salt of osmotic 
pressure P and P + dP respectively. The number of cubic centi- 
metres in which 1 gram molecule of the salt is dissolved may then 
be denoted by F'and P'-iF' respectively. If u and v are the rates 
of migration of the kation and anion, the passage of 1 faraday 

through the solution will necessitate the passage of - gram mole- 
cules of kation through the surface of separation of the solutions in 
one direction, and of gram molecules of anion in the opposite 
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direction. Since the anode disBolves up to supply kation to replace 
that vhich leaves the anodic compartmeiit and also to neutralise the 
anion which arrives, there will be on the whole (cp. p. 229) an increase 

of concentration of gram molecules of salt in the ano4lic corapart- 

ment and an equal diminution of concentration in the kathodic com- 
partment. The passage then of this amount of electricity is uquivglent 

to the transference of gram molecules fi'om the kathodic to the 

anodic compartment. 

Let us now consider the osmotic work which would have to be 
done on the supposition that the solution in the anodic compartment 
is originally the more concentrated solution. Cut off from the more 

dilute solution of osmotic pressure P a portion containing gram 

molecules of the salt. This may be done by interposing a semiperme- 
able membrane at the proper place. Concentrate the portion cut off by 
forcing water through the semipermeable membrane into the rest of the 
more dilute solution until the osmotic pressure in the separated portion 
reaches the value P + dP. It is assumed that the total bulk of the 
original solutions is so great that the addition or removal of thequantity 

of water containing gram molecules has no appreciable effect on 

their dilution or osmotic pressure. Since the degree of dilution of 
the solution of osmotic pressure P is V, and that of the solution of 
osmotic pressure P -t-dP i% V -dV, the process of concentrating one 
gram molecule of salt from the first to the second dilution would involve 
the removal of dF'cubic centimetres of water, and so the concentration 

of gram molecules necessitates the expulsion of -dV cu!iic 

centimetres through the osmotic membrane. This volume has been 
moved against an osmotic resistance rising uniformly from zero at the 
beginning of the compression to dP at the end. On the average the 
pressure difference is JiiP. The osmotic work done during this part 
of the operation is therefore 



hdP.-^- 



dl^. 



The separated portion of solution being now of the same osmotic 
pressure as the more concentrated anodic solution may be mixed with 

it. To restore to the more dilute solution the (F^dF) cubic 

centimetres of water necessary to bring it back to the original volume 
we may force this quantity through the semipermeable membrane 
separating the solutions. The difference of osmotic pressure on the 
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two sides of this membrane is and remains dP^ bo that the osmotic 
work done during this operation is 

tt + v ^ ' 

On the whole eram molecules of dissolved salt have now been 

transferred to the concentrated from the dilute solution at an expendi- 
ture of work equal to 



idP dF+dP (F-dF); 

* u+v u+v ^ ' ' 



or 



dP ' {F- \dF) gram centimetres. 

Since the difference in dilution dF i& very small in comparison 
with F, the total work may be written 

L=-^'dP'F (9) 

u + v ^ ' 

without sensible error. 

In order now to evaluate this expression in quantities accessible to 
measurement, we may make use of the gas laws for dilute solutions. 
For one gram molecule of dissolved salt, the van 't Hoff coefficient of 
which is % (p. 249), we have 

PF= iBT 



dP 



= RT 



( idF di\ 



Substituting this value of dP in (9) we obtain 

idF 



L = RT. ( _ y- + di\. 

u-^v\ F J 



If the same transference of one gram molecule from the concentrated 
to the dilute solution were carried out electrically, the electric energy 
expended would be CdE^ dE representing the electromotive force (due 
to the difference in dilution dF) which must be overcome, ».e. the 
electromotive force of the concentration cell. The work and electric 
energy are equivalent, so that when R is expressed in electrical units, 

RT V / idF 



I 



IE = 



C u 



V / tdy \ 



If we are dealing with very dilute solutions for which t may be 
assumed to be constant and equal to 2, we obtain 
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2RT V dV 



dE= - 



C u + v V 



For finite differences of dilution we may imagine a great number of 
concentration cells of the kind just considered arranged in series one 
after the other. The finite electromotive force between the first and 
last of these will then be obtained by integration between the extreme 
dilutions V^ and V^ and will be 

E= - —pT ' • log- tF 

C u + v ^V^ 

If, as is usual, we substitute the inverse ratio of concentrations ^, for 

the ratio of dilutions we obtain 



h 



2RT V c, 

£==,; . ~. log,-^ (11) 

C u + v ^e^ ^ ' 

When u^Vy i.e, when the anion and kation have the same velocities, 

V 

becomes ^ and the expression for the electromotive force is 

In order now to obtain this expression in a form suitable for comparison 
with experimental determinations of electromotive force we must 
express B in electrical units, i.e, volt-coulombs or joules. In these 
units J{:=8'31 (cp. p. 28). Substituting decadic for natural log- 
arithms and taking 7= 273 + 15, we obtain finally 

8-3 X 288 X 2 3 c^ 
^ " 96,540 ^^^1% 

= 0-057 logio" vol**- 

Now if c^=lOe^ logio~=l» *^^ -£ = 0*057 volts. This is the 

difference between the electrode potential of a univalent metal in 
normal and decinormal solutions of the corresponding metallion 
(p. 348). 

If the electrovalency of the ions of the binary electrolyte is n, then 
nC coulombs of electricity must be passed through the solutions for 

the transference of irram molecules from the kathodic to the 

u + v ^ 

anodic compartment, and equation (11) becomes 

^ 2RT V , c, 
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u-v RT P. 

so that E = • -77 • loe--5^« 

u + v C P^, 

If finally we evaluate RT and C as before, and substitute the ratio of 

concentrations — for the ratio of osmotic pressures we obtain 

E = 0-057 -^ • lofoft-^ volts. 

U u>v the expression on the right is positive, since we assumed 
c^>c^ and if u<v it is negative. In the first case the current due 
to the concentration difference will flow from the concentrated to the 
dilute solution, in the second it will flow from the dilute to the 
concentrated solution. For c^^c^ or u = v the expression vanishes, 
i.«. there is no electromotive force between two parts of the same 
solution, and none at the junction of two solutions of different con- 
centrations when the speeds of anion and kation are equal. 



The best modem work on Thermodynamics suitable for chemists is Max 
Planck's TreaJtiM en ThermodynamieSf 1 903. 

£. Buckingham, Outline of the Theory of Thermodynamici, 1900, gives 
the fundamental principles with great clearness. 

Van 't Hoff's original paper on Osmotic Pressure and the Thermodjmamic 
Deductions for Dilute Solutions will be found in the PhUoeophieal Magaanne^ 
5th series, 26, p. 81 (1888), and also in Zeitschrift fur phyeikalikhe Cliemie^ 
1, p. 481 (1887). 

W. NsRNST, " The Electromotive Activity of the Ions," Zeitschrift fiir 
physikalisehs Chemie, 4, p. 129 (1889). 
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